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BOMBAY GEOGMPHICAL SOCIETY. 



SESSION 1867-68. 



Thibd Meeting. — January 16^A, 1868. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held on Thursday the 16th January 1868, at 5 o'clock p.m. 

Present. — Commander G. T. Robinson, Vice-President, in the 

Chair ;* the Hon'ble George Foggo, Vice-President ; Sir Jamsetji 

Jijibhi,- Bart., F.R.G.S. ; J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.; 

Khnrshedji Fardunji Parak, Esq. ; Homji Khurshedji Dadi, Esq. ; 

J. Firth, Esq., Members ; and Lieut. Henry Morland, F.R.A.S., 

F.R.G S., Honorary Secretary. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
Elections. — J. Macdonald, Esq., and F. W. Pickering, Esq., were, 
after Ballot, declared Members of the Society. 

Several donations to the Library were announced, for which the best 
thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 

Among the several letters read were the following : — 

1. From Captain W. A. Baker, R. E., Acting Under Secretary to 
Gk)vemment, Public . Works Department, conveying the resolution of 
Government directing the Chief Engineer, Presidency Division, to 
supply the maps called for by the Society. 

2. From W. E. Frere, Esq., ex-President of the Society, acknow- 
ledging £100 remitted to him in June last for commissioning an 

jt with the execution of his Portrait, and expressing his readiness 
render every assistance in his power to carry out the Society's 
les with regard to Mr. Premchand Raichand's grant. 
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3. From H. E. Jacomb, Esq., C. S., Under Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General Department, forwarding copy of an extract from the 
proceedings of Government, on the subject of the Geological Action on 
the South Coast of Kathiawad, and requesting to be informed if data 
were available with the Society for the formation of tables for the Ran 
similar to those for Bombay given in para. 11 of Colonel Walker's 
letter, and also what period of the year they would pronounce unsuited 
for the prosecution of tidal observations on account of the prevalence • 
of continuous strong winds from one quarter. 

Captain Morland then reported for the information of the Society 
that on the 24th of December last, he addressed a letter to the Chief 
Secretary to Government requesting him to move His Excellency the 
Right Hon'ble the Governor in Council to assign to the Society the 
Room below the Library of the Asiatic Society, vacated by Colonel 
Worgan, Inspector General of Ordnance and Magazines, on account of 
the removal of his ofiSce to Poona. He added that the Room the 
Society now occupied was sufficient for their requirements ; but still 
from its situation, it was not a desirable Room for a public Society — 
he trusted that Government would be pleased to respond favourably to 
the Society's appeal, as the Room he had applied for was in every 
respect more eligible. 

The Secretary then submitted to the Society the following plan of ' 
the proposed Anglo-Vernacular Index of Indian Geographical names 
prepared by Mr. Burgess, and approved by the Sub-Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose : — 

Plan of a proposed Index or List of the Geographical names in India, 
in Vernacular and English Spellings, with Memoranda Geogra- 
phical, Ethnological, Antiquarian, and Statistical. 

The Committee of the Geographical Society of Bombay appointed 
to prepare a Vernacular and English Index or List of the principal 
places, rivers, mountains, &c. in India, have agreed on the following 
statement of the outline of a general plan to guide them in the forma- 
tion of the proposed Index, and to enumerate the particulars it might 
properly include. 

2. The object of the list is primarily geographical and etymological, 
but the Committee hope information may be placed at their disposal 
to enable them to make it also historical and statistical. They do not 
contemplate the compilation of a gazetteer, but such an index will 
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form an essential preliminary and basis for a full gazetteer of India, — 
a work of which the want is becoming greatly felt. 

3. The Committee therefore consider that a full Index of the kind 
onght to embrace the following : — 

1. Names of all towns, villages of any size or note, railway 
stations, &c., with thetaluka and district or state in which 
each is situated and its longitude and latitude. 

To this it seems desirable to add, where known, the population ; name of 
the river or stream on which each is situated ; altitude above the sea- 
level ; the dates and names of founders ; the etymology of the name ; 
the Sanskrit or ancient name ; and notes of connected events, peculiar 
products or manufactures ; places of note, temples, commemorative 
pillars, &c. in their vicinity, with references to fuller descriptions already 
published. 

2. Names of the talukas or divisions in each district, with 
the area, chief town, and population. 

3. Shrines and places of pilgrimage, with notes of the objects of 
adoration or pilgrimage, dates of fairs, <&c., and precise 
locality. 

4. Kivers, their rise^ course, and confluence or debouchure ; lakes 
with their size or area and products ; hot springs, with 
their temperature. 

5. Mountain ranges with average heights; peaks with their 
greatest altitude ; hill forts, with notes of events connected 
with them and their present condition, 

6. Valleys, plateaux, &c. having particular designations, with 
notes on their peculiarities. 

7. Tribes and peculiar sects, with notes of their habitats, castes, 
race, peculiar deities, occupations, &c. 

The notes alluded to under the above heads are not intended to be 
lengthy, and in few cases need extend to half a dozen lines, but gener- 
ic tf y may be restricted to one or two : whilst all detailed information 
'tollected might be preserved by the Geographical Society for reference. 

4. If this plan can be well filled up, the proposed list will include 
M many as possible, if not all, of the names on the maps of Hennell, 
Arrowsmith, Allen, Walker, and Keith Johnston, and in the road- 

ks, with many others in addition. It would thus be of considerable 
t, and require a large amount of patient labour, besides the col- 
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lection of mnch information that has neyer yet heen brought together 
from the many districts of so vast a country. 

' 6. The forms in which the Committee propose to compile the names 
are twofold. 1st, Every name must be given in the characters of 
the vernacular or vernaculars of the district in which it occurs, and in 
the language to which the name belongs. Thus purely Muhammadan 
names must be given in Urdu, and in the characters of the Hindu 
dialect of the place ; and Hindu names in the form or forms used by 
educated Hindus of the vicinity, whether Hindi, Bengali, Panjabi, 
Kashmiri, Sindhi, Kachhi, Gojarati, Marathi, Uriya, Telugu, Tamil, 
Malayalim, Singalese, or Burmese ; but for convenience in printing, it 
may be found best to use the Devnagari alphabet for all the Sanskritic 
dialects at least. To guide in deciphering the various characters, and 
prevent mistakes in printing, each name should be followed by its 
transliteration into Roman characters according to a uniform alphabet. 
This will be of special value in all manuscript lists sent to the Com- 
mittee. And, as the alphabet of Sir Wm. Jones as now written by the 
Royal Asiatic and other Societies and by most Orientalists is familiar 
to many, the Committee would employ it for this purpose, and prepare 
alphabets of the different Indian languages for the use of those 
who may assist them. The Committee would gladly have availed 
themselves of the spellings in published vernacular maps and books, 
but have found, in the best of these, instances of transliteration from 
common English spellings, and therefore cannot depend upon them as 
trustworthy, even for those districts for which they are able to obtain 
such aid ; and they recommend that the vernacular orthography of the 
names be collected afresh, together with other information. 2nd, 
Besides the vernacular, the English spellings in common use and on 
the Trigonometrical Survey maps will be given ; and both the English 
and Vernacular forms will be so arranged that, either being known, 
the name will be at oace found in its alphabetical place in the Index. 

6. To these the Committee hope to be able to add any peculiar 
forms of Indian names found in the best-known historical and descrip- 
tive works on India, such as the writings of Orme, Dow, Elphinstone, 
Grant Duff, Mill, Wilson, Thornton, Montgomery Martin, Rennell, 
Hamilton, &c., also the Greek and Sanskrit ancient names so far as they 
have been identified by Lessen, De Saint-Martin, Cunningham, &c. 

7. As to the modes of spelling, it is well known that the Indian 
Universities and Oriental Scholars are in favour of writing names as 
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tnuiBliteiited from the Temacolar orthognphj, whilst popular feeling 
18 probibl J averse to any change in the preyalent yarietj. This List 
or Index interferes with neither farther than to bring them together. 
By giving the names in Native characters their etymologies as well as 
pronondation will be mach better preserved than by any mode of 
transliteration alone on any system whatever ; and no name will be 
entered whose vernacular spelling has not been obtained. The trans- 
literated spellings will serve as a check on typographical errors ; and 
the ordinary spellings will make the list generally osefnl to all Eoro- 
peans, espedaUy to soch as are not thoroughly acquainted with the 
geography of the country, and will adapt it as an index to all maps 
of India. 

8. Considering the natore and extent of the work, the Committee,-— 
whilst they would gladly prepare forms of the retains required with 
instractions respecting the particulars to be entered, &c, and sys- 
tematic alphabets for transliterating the various languages so as to 
prevent mistakes and confusion, and whilst ready to do their best in 
compiling and editing the information placed at their disposal — feel 
that they must be mainly dependent upon fresh information from each 
locaMty. And, believing as they do, that with adequate assistance 
each a List or Index would be. of permanent value to all connected 
with this country, they recommend the Geographical Society to bring 
the matter before the Government of Bombay, with the request that 
the Committee and Society be afforded that assistance in procuring 
the desiderated information, which Government alone can afford by 
obtaining the services of its officers in the Revenue and Educational 
departments and others, in collecting the vernacular names and other 
required particulars from the various districts of the Presidency ; and 
that the Grovemment of Bombay graciously use its influence in obtain- 
ing for the Society similar assistance from the other Grovemments 
of India. 

James Bubgess. 
t Bhau Daji. 

ViSHVANATH NaBAYAN MaNDLIK. 
J. p. HUGHLINGS. 

Henby Mobland. 

B. S. SiNCLAIB. 
J. SCOBGIE. 
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The above plan having been approved of by the Society, it was un- 
animously resolved to recommend it to the favourable consideration of 
Government, with a request that the Society might be afforded the 
assistance it required in procuring the necessary information, and 
otherwise in forwarding the labours of the Committee to complete the 
Index for the Bombay Presidency ; and that Government be requested 
to commend it to the favourable notice of the Governments of other 
Presidencies. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned to next month. 



SESSION 1867-68. 

Fourth Meeting. — 2drd April, 1868. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on Thurs- 
day 23rd April 1868, at 5 p.m. 

Present — Commander G. T. Eobinson, Vice-President , in the 
chair; J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. ; Manekji Khurshedji, 
Esq., F.R.S.N.A:,F.R.G.S. ; K. R. Kama, Esq. ; J. E. C. Pryce, Esq., 
F.R.G.S.; Lieut W. L. Searle, F.R.A.S. ; J. Mackinlay, Esq., P.R. 
G.S., M.R.A.S. ; Atmaram Pandurang, Esq., G.G.M.C.; D. E. Gost- 
ling, Esq., Members ; and Lieut. Henry Morland, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
Honorary Secretary, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Election. — James Sewell White, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, having re- 
quested admittance, was elected a Member under Rule XXII. of the 
Society. 

Several donations to the Library were announced, for which the 
best thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. Among letters 
read were the following : — 

1. From Major General C. W. Tremenheere, Chief Engineer, 
Presidency, forwarding 25 Maps of the Collectorates of the 
Bombay Presidency in conformity with the Government Reso- 
lution No. 13E-54: of 9th January last. 
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■ 2. From the Secretary to Goverament, General Department, for- 
warding the Government Resolution No. 114 of the 16th 
Janaary last on the sabject of the Geological action on the 
soath coast of Kathiawad and the Ban of Kachh. 

3. From the Acting Chief Secretary to Government, General De- 
partment, forwarding printed copy of Mr. Sowerby's original 
and supplementary Memoranda on the Geological action on 
the south coast of Kdthiawad, &c. 

The following correspondence received from the Bombay Govern- 
ment on the subject of the proposed Scheme for the Compilation of 
an Anglo- Vernacular Index of Indian Geographical names was also 
submitted ; — 

Ko. 655. — General Department. 

Bombay Castle, 8th April 1868. 

Xietter from the Honorary Secretary to the Bombay Geographical 
Society No. 6, dated 10th February 1868 — Forwarding 30 copies 
of a plan for the preparation of a Vernacular and English List 
or Index of Indian Geographical names, submitted by the Com- 
mittee appointed to prepare it, and approved of by the Society ; 
and requesting that the Society may be afforded the assistance 
it requires in procuring the necessary information, and otherwise 
in forwarding the labours of the Committee to complete the Index 
for the Bombay Preside^ncy ; and that the plan of the Society 
may be commenced to the notice of the other Governments of India. 



Memorandum from the Director of Public In-*^ 
Btruction No. 3342, dated 20th Feb. 1868. 

Memorandum from the Acting Survey and 
Settlement Commissioner S. D. No. 168, 
dated 20th February 1868. 

Memorandum from the Officiating Revenue 



Replying to Govern- 
ment memorandum 
No. 320, dated 15th 
February 1868,call- 
ing for opinion as to 



J Commissioner S. D. No. 539, dated 24th y the most reliable 



February 1868. 

t- Memorandum from the Revenue Commissioner 

I** 

IN. D. No. 830, dated 3rd March 1868. 
Memorandum from the Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner N. D. No. 241, dated 14th 
; March 1868. 



agency for compil- 
ing accurate infor- 
mation of the nature 
required to serve 
as the basis of a 
Gazetteer. 



• • • 
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Resolution. — The Bombay Geographical Society should be informed 
that the compilation of a Gazetteer for the Boinbay Presidency is 
already under the consideration of Government ; and a copy of the 
letter despatched to the Government of India on the 29th January, 
with the Government of India's Resolution thereon of the 4th March, 
should be forwarded to the Society for their information. 

2. On the appointment of the Committee by Government to carry 
out the undertaking, the proposed scheme of the Geographical Society 
will be submitted for its consideration. 

3. Copies of the letter from the Honorary Secretary of the Society, 
with its accompaniment, should be forwarded to the other Govern- 
ments of India for favorable consideration. 

F. R. S. WYLLIE, 

Officiating Secretary to Government. 

To The Honorary Secretary to the Bombay Geographical 
Society, (with copies of the papers referred to in paragraph 1, 
together with copies of Government Resolutions Nos. 656 and 
657, dated 8th April 1868), 

_,, TT^ i. -n» T \ With copies of the letter from the 

The Director of Public Instruction, ) Honorary secretary to the Society, 
The Revenue Commissioner N. D., ). and accompaniment, and of the 

The Revenue GomMISSIONEE 8. D. memoranda from two survey and 

j.*iv. j.w*^ ^ j Settlement Commissioners. 

No. 209 OF 1868. — General Department. 

Bombay Castle j 2dth January 1868. 

From E. W. RAVENSCROFT, Esq., 

Acting Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

To Sir W. MUIR, K.C.S.L, 

Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 

Calcutta. 

SiR^ — With reference to Mr. Under Secretary Wyllie's Circalar 
letter No. 1758, dated 19th October last, requesting that steps may 
be taken for the compilation of a Gazetteer for this Presidency similar 
to that published in the Central Provinces, I am directed to submit, 
for the information of the Government of India, the following remarks 
by His Excellency the Governor in Council. 

2. The work to be done for the Bombay Presidency will be of 
multifarious character. For instance, the article on the commerce of 
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Bombay will require special qaalifications in the writer. Again a 
different sort of speciality would be required for writing accounts of 
the sacred cities of Nasik, Palit^nd, &c. ; the caves of Ajanta, Elora, 
&c. ; the histories of Sindh, Gujarat, Ahmad^agar, &c. ; the Portu- 
guese ruins of Basain, and their connection with the history of the 
Presidency ; and accounts of the Parsis, Khojas, and other castes and 
tribes. 

3. In short, what we should have before us would be an under- 
taking of much greater scope and difficulty than the composition of a 
Gazetteer for the Central Provinces. Much thought must be taken 
before the general plan can be laid down, and afterwards all sorts of 
questions as to arrangement and mode of treating particular parts are 
sure to arise. ' 

4. The local Revenue Officers, I am to add, cannot, as a general 
rule, find time to devote to work of this description without neglecting 
their ordinary duties ; but they could, no doubt, correct and amplify 
so as to make it of very great use, a compilation of information such 
as that in the Gazetteer which might be drawn up by a Special Officer 
from the published and unpublished records of Government. 

5. His Excellency the Governor in Council, therefore, thinks that 
the general supervision and direction of the work should be placed in 
the hands of a Committee, consisting of the Revenue Commissioners 
and the Director of Public Instruction, with whom should be associated 

' the Commissioner of Customs, and an Editor should be appointed 

(with a small copying establishment) to act under the directions of the 

Committee. The Editor should give his entire time to the work, and 

be expected to finish it in about a year. It should be his duty to 

collect and arrange all recorded information of all towns, places, &c., 

within each CoUectorate, in alphabetical order, which might be printed 

on half margin, each part being sent to the local Officers for verification, 

additions and alterations, and when these were returned and corrected 

. by the Editor, they might, with advantage, be laid before the Com- 

I mittee, who might also be of use to the Editor in fixing the arrange- 

^ ment and plan of the work, but it should be clearly understood that 

ftll the credit and responsibility of the Gazetteer should belong to the 

£ditor. 

6. The Officer appointed to serve as Editor would naturally be 
Vtntiiled to some remuneration for his onerous task, and in addition 
^-to a small establishment of copyists he would have to meet other 

2 
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expenses which would arise, such as a fair remuaeration for articles 
from qaalified persons, the printing of the work, with small accom- 
panying maps, &c., &c. On the whole, it is expected that a earn not 
exceeding Rupees 12,000 will have to he sanctioned for the total 
expenses of the Gazetteer, including payment to the Editor. 

7, In submitting the above remarks, I am directed to observe 
that it is oat of the question for the work to be done in a satisfactory 
manner, unless a suitable grant as that proposed for the purpose is 

I bare the honor to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) E. W. RAVENSCROFT, 
Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

No. 1283. 

QOVEENMBNT OP InDIA, FINANCIAL DePAHTMBNT * 

Fort William, The ith March 1868. 
Read an Endorsement of the Foreign Department No. 350, dated 
the 24th ultimo, on an application from the Government of Bombay 
for the grant of a sum not exceeding Rs 12,000 for the expense o^ 
the compilation of a Gazetteer for that Presidency. 
Sanctioned. 
Ordered, that a copy of the above be sent to the Foreign Depart^ 
ment, and the Accountant General, Bombay. 

(Signed) E. H. LUSHINGTOS, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
Ho. 469. 
Copy f(irwarded to tho Government of Bombay, with reference to 
their Acting Chief Secretary's letter Ko. 209, datedthe 29th January 
last. 

(Signed) J. T. WHEELtR, 
Assistant Secretary to the QorerDment of In j 
Fort William, Foreign Department, General, the 12tli March 1868. 
At the conclusion of the above correspondi lain MarlM 

observed that Government appeared to •gf'*'' 

object contemplated in the Flan of the I 
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and that be considered it desirable that they should be addressed 
again on the subject, pointing out the precise character of the pro- 
posed Index, and the nature of the co-operation called for. 
• 

Mr. Burgess said he greatly regretted the absence of Dr. Bhau 

Daji and Mr. Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik to whom the proposed 
Plan of the Index was considerably indebted for the form it had finally 
assumed, and who could have done much more justice to the views of 
the committee than he could hope to do. He remarked that he 
was at a loss to understand the precise meaning of the resolution of 
Government when taken in connection with the other correspondence 
which Government had thought it necessary to forward to the Society 
along with it. From the first part of the resolution it appeared to 
him as if Government thought the proposed Index would be unneces- 
sary, for the Bombay Presidency at least, being superseded by the 
Government Gazetteer mentioned in the correspondence. This Gazet- 
teer Government proposed to have compiled in twelve months 
on the plan of the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces. Now 
the Committee of this Society had expressly stated in their pro- 
posed scheme that it was not their purpose to compile a Gazetteer, 
or to enter into the statistics of the commerce ot Bombay, or the his- 
tory of Palitana, or a description of the temples of Elora. Every- 
thing beyond the mere name and position of each place it was intended 
to include in two or three lines, stating the population, name of the 
founder, date of any remarkable siege, &c. Then from the period 
allowed for compiling and the plan proposed, he could hardly think 
that the Government Gazetteer was likely to include more than from 
500 to 700 names of places in the Presidency, whilst from a careful 
computation he found that a full index for the various maps mentioned 
in the plan of the Society's committee would include from 26,000 to 
30,000 names : this was of course for all India with Ceylon and 
Burmah ; but on a very moderate estimate Bombay and Sindh 
might be reckoned to contain a tenth of these, say 2,800 names, 
of which not more than one-fourth could be expected to appear 
in the Government Gazetteer ;. and if the latitude and longitude 
of each were given, probably in very few cases indeed would the name 
be given in the Vernacular, from which alone its etymology could be 
correctly inferred. In this way the Index was quite independent of 
the 'Gazetteer, and whenever a really complete Gazetteer could be under- 
taken — which it is almost impossible to attempt at present — such an 
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Index would be an almost indispensable preliminary. Moreover, h 
thought Government had probably overestimated the assistance th 
Society had asked. He had been informed that Government possessei 
a mass of returns called for by Mr. Erskine, that would, if placed a 
the disposal of the Society, yield a large amount of the information re 
quired. Then he believed the trouble to the higher Revenue Officer 
to complete the information would be very trifling, since the Mam 
latdars were the best qualified persons to supply all such information 
and the forms could be prepared in Marathi and Gujarati to b< 
filled up. Their superiors would only have to forward the forms U 
them. 

Prom the second part of the Government Resolution, he said, h 
thought he was confirmed in his supposition that the proposal of th 
Society had been partially at least confounded with the compilin 
of a Gazetteer. He thought, moreover, that taken altogether, tt 
Resolution did not meet the request of the Society, and if tl 
other Members agreed with him in this, he would suggest it f< 
consideration whether Government should not be written to agai: 
and attention called to the character of the information wante< 
and the facilities with which Government could supply it, poini 
ing out also the distinctive character of the proposed Index t 
compared with any Gazetteer that it is at all possible to compile in 
limited time at present. He was much gratified to hear that th 
Government of Bombay had recommended the proposal of the Societ 
to the other Governments. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Burgess' remarks, a long discussio 
followed, in which several of the niembers present took a part. Th 
chairman having dwelt at some length on the merits of the argument 
brought forward, it was moved by Captain Morland, and seconde 
by Mr. Burgess, and unanimously carried, — 

" That the attention of the Bombay Government be again invited t 
the distinctive character of the proposed Index as compared with th 
Gazetteer, the compilation of which is now under their consideratior 
and also to the nature of the co-operation solicited by the Society." 

The best thanks of the Society having been voted to His Excellenc 
the Right Honorable the Governor in Council for the most acceptabl 
present of the maps, and to the other contributors to the Library, th 
Meeting adjourned to the next month. 



i 
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SESSION 1867-68. 

Annual Meeting. — Mai/ 28tk, 1868, 

The Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held on Thursday, the 28th May 1868, at 5 p. m. 

Present. — Commander G. T. Robinson, Vice-President, in the 
Chair; J. E. C. Pryce, Esq., F.R.G.S.; G, C. M. Birdwood, Esq., 
M.D. ; Atmardm Pandurang, Esq., G.G.M.C. ; F. J. Candy, Esq., 
M.A. ; J. Firth, Esq. ; K. R. Kama, Esq. ; Bhagwandas Pursho- 
tamdas, Esq. ; Dhirajram Dalpatram, Esq., G.G.M.C. ; J. Mackinlay, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Members ; and Lieut. Henry Morland, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors. — Lieut. J. Brebner, and William Sowerby, Esq., C.E., 
F.G.S. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections. — Shantaram Nardyan, Esq., and Javherilal Umiashankar 
Yajnik, Esq. 

Member proposed. — William Sowerby, Esq., C,E., F.G.S. 

Several donations to the Library were announced, for which the 
best thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 

Among the communications read were the following : — 

, 1. Government Resolution No. 871 of the 9 th May last, General 
Department, communicating a reply from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Panjdb that a Gazetteer for the Panjab is under prepara- 
tion, which, when completed, will supply much, if not all, the informa- 
tion required by the Society. 

2. From the Secretary to Government, Political Department, for- 
warding the following communication : — 

From JOHN KIRK, M.D., Her Majesty's Vice-Consul, Zanzibar. 

To H. A. CHURCHILL, Esq., C.B., Her Majesty's Political Agent 

and Consul at Zanzibar. 

Sir, — The natives attribute the present disorders at Quiloa to the 
** Maviti)" a people well known on the N'yassa Lake, and of whom 
many rumours reach the Coast by the trading Arabs. The true 
ICaviti of the hills west of N'yassa came originally from Zulu land, 
irhere their Chief rules as feudal lord from Delagoa Bay to Senna on 
fte Zambezi, exacting tribute from the Crown estates of Portugal, on 
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the south bank of that river. The founder of this branch of the Kaffir 
family was Ziti, brother to Zulu. On the death of successive Chiefs 
it has been the custom in Zulu land, as among the Arabs of Oman, 
for the members of the Chiefs family to strive for supreme power, 
the unsuccessful claimants being either killed or quitting the country 
with their followers, and amalgamating with the outlying people, or 
if powerful enough taking the country that best suits them. In this 
way Mosilikatze founded the Matibele, a people whose name is still 
the terror of Southern Africa. 

2. In like manner about the time when Manakhouse, the late 
Chief of the Maziti (people of Ziti) began to rule the country South 
of the Zambezi, a small band crossed that river, near Senna, and tak- 
ing the tribal name of Maziti fought their way along the mountain 
ranges which overhang the eastern side of the Shire and Lake 
N'yassa. The lands of Bororo of the Manganja and Waiao were 
desolated in their line of march. Men and women were remorselessly 
killed, only those between the ages^ of five and ten being spared ; 
theie the Maziti took, to bring up, not as slaves, but as 
free men of their tribe. In the Waiao country they found abundance 
of cattle, which they drove off. At last, having gone round the North 
end of the N'yassa Lake, they settled on a high plateau 4,000 feet 
above the sea, in a healthy land, well suited for cattle, in which their 
only riches consist. 

3. In 1860 Dr. Livingptone and myself met the outlying guards 
of these people, but were unable to gain access to their Chief. We 
were fortunate then in having one Matibele who had been taken in war 
and others who spoke fluently the Zulu language among our escort. 
In dress, as in language, those we saw corresponded exactly with 
the natives of Natal. On the N'yassa they are known as Mafiti or 
Maviti, a native corruption of their proper name, meaning as modified 
in the N'yassa tongue, " Sorcerers or Witches," so in the island of 
Zanzibar it gives to the native mind the idea of " Warriors." Although 
these Maviti have the language, mode of warfare and habits of the 
Southern Zulus, the individuals we saw certainly had no Zulu blood, 
but their filed teeth proclaimed them to be children, now grown up, 
of the tribes through which the conquerors had passed. 

4. These people are in the habit of sending out marauding parties 
to keep their borders a desert, and thus protect their cattle posts from 
sudden attack, and to make war on all who possess flocks and herds. 
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The Maravi, Manganja, and A-Bisa have thus in succession suffered, 
and I have myself been a witness to the utter destruction which 
follows in their track. This system of plunder they have lately carried 
out along theKoouma, and the Arabs believe that the marauders 
who are causing so much bloodshed at the present time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quiloa, are these genuine Maviti of the Lake. From 
the crude reports which reach us it is impossible to form a definite 
opinion as to whether this is or is not the case, but for my own part I 
am inclined to think that these people are a mixed band of Waiao 
and other tribes who from contact with the Maviti of the interior have 
adopted in part their mode of warfare and dress. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
Dated March 6th, 1868. 

The business of the meeting having been terminated that of the 
Annual Meeting was taken up, and the following gentlemen were 
declared, from the Voting lists scrutinized by the committee, to be 
the oflBoe-bearers for the ensuing session of 1868-69: — 

Vice-Presidents, — 1.. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Newton, C.S. 2. 
Commander G. T. Robinson. 3. The Hon'ble George Foggo. 

Resident Members of the Committee. — 1. James Taylor, Esq. 
2. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., F.R.G.S. 3. Rao Saheb Vishva- 
nath N. Mandlik. 4. J. Connon, Esq., M.A. 5. J. Burgess, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 6. Bhau Daji, Esq., G.G.M.C, Hon. M.R.A.S. 
7. G. C. M. Birdwood, Esq., M.D. 8. Captain G. F. Henry. 9. The 
Hon'ble L. H. Bayley. 10. The Hon'ble Mangaldas Nathubhai. 
11. Cowasjee Jehangir Readymoney, Esq. 12. Venayekrao J. 
Sankarset, Esq. 

Non-Resident Members, — 1. Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., LL.D. 2. Col. 
H. J. Barr. 3. Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. 4. H. E. General Sir W. 
E. Mansfield, K.C.B., G.C.S.I. 5. General G. LeGrand Jacob, C.B. 
6. Colonel Sir A. B. Kemball, C.B., K.C.S.I., F.R.G.S. 7. T. C. 
Hope, Esq., C.S. 8. H. E. Rear- Admiral George St. Vincent King, 
O.B., R.N. 

Auditors. — Major J. T. Annesley, and James Burgess, Esq., 
F.K.G.S., M.R.A.S., were re-elected Joint Auditors of the Society's 
Cash accounts for the past year. 
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Captain Morland then submitted the following brief summary of the 
proceedings of the past session : — 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

During the year under review the Society met four times, and the 
following were the papers laid before them : — 

1. Memorandum on the Geological action on the South Coast of 

Kdthiawdd, and in the Ran of Kachh, by William Sowerby, 
Esq., C.E.jF.G.S. 

2. Report of a Journey made by Captain E. C. Ross, Assistant Po- 

litical Agent, Guadar, along that portion of the Mekran Coast 
which lies between Cape J ask and Guadar. 

3. Supplementary Memorandum on the Geological action on the 

South Coast of Kdthidwdd, and in the Ran of Kachh; also 
on the adjacent Coast line, as far as Karachi, by William 
Sowerby, Esq., C.E., F.G.S. 

Among the three papers noticed above, two were contributed by a 
gentleman not in any way connected with the Society, but who yet 
takes a warm interest in its affairs. It is indeed a matter of regret to 
add here that notwithstanding the appeal made last year, not a single 
member has come forward during the last Session to favor the Society 
with any original communication. It is, however, hoped that the coming 
year will be more fruitful of papers than the last. 

The total number of Members on the roll of the Society at the 
last Annual Meeting was 151, since then six gentlemen had*been 
admitted to Membership of the Society, making a total of 157 Members. 
Against this, however, the Society have lost 16 Members, of whom 
there have been removed — 

By death 5.— 1. The Revd. W. K. Fletcher, M. A. 2. M. H. 
Scott, Esq. 3. C. Leggett, Esq. 4. Kaliandas Mohandas, Esq. 
5. Edward Chappie, Esq. 

By retirement from India 5. — 1. John Ritchie, Esq. 2. Richard 
Willis, Esq. 3. Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals H. D. Glasse. 
4. Surgeon Major W. Campbell, M.D. 5. C. Forjett, Esq. 

By resignation of membership 6. — 1. Mirza Ali Mahomed Khaij, Esq. 
2. Farayan Daji, Esq., G.G.M.C. 3. Kawasji Manakji, Esq. 
4. Homji Khursetji Dady, Esq. 5. F. King, Esq. 6. Captain Van- 
Heythusen. 

In all 16 Members, leaving 141 Members at this date. 
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An appea] was made to some influential and leading gentlemen 
to extend their patronage to the Society by Membership. This was, 
however, only partially successful. One cause which detracts from the 
success of the Society is doubtless the very undesirable situation of 
the room it at present occupies. Government have been applied to 
for one of the rooms below the Library of the Asiatic Society vacated 
by Colonel Worgan, Deputy Inspector General of Ordnance and 
Magazines, but no reply has yet been received to the application. 

The Rev. Mr. Fletcher joined the Society in the year 1859. He 
went home last year to recruit his failing health, and was suddenly 
snatched away from the sphere of his usefulness. On receipt of the 
news of this lamentable occurrence, the Society, in appreciation of his 
yaln^ble services rendered sinoe his connection with them, recorded 
the following resolution : — 

" That this Society place on record the expression of the deep 
sorrow with which they have heard of the death of the Rev. W. K. 
Fletcher, M.A., for nine years a respected member of the Society, 
and latterly one of their Vice-Presidents, and their testimony to 
his amiable disposition, high character, and the warm interest he has 
always taken in the affairs of the Society." 

Copies of the General Index to the Contents of the first seventeen 
Tolnmes of the Society^s Transactions, combined with catalogues of 
thfe Books, Maps, Charts, &c., were placed before the Society in Septem- 
ber last. It is needless to remind them that this work was su- 
perintended by Mr. Kennelly on account of the benefaction of 
Bhagwandas Parshotamdas, Esq., who had placed at their dispo- 
sal the sum of Rs, 3,500 for the purpose. £231-5-3 or Rs. 2406-11-6 
h^ye been spent on account of this publication, and the balance of 
Rs. 1,093-4-6 available from this grant was,, by their permission, 
appropriated for general purposes. 

The collection of books ordered on account of the Khursetji Far- 
doDJi Parak grant has come to hand. Rs. 1,500 were presented by 
the donor, out of which £132-4-9, or Rs. 1,379-8-0, were required for 
the purchase of the books. The surplus — Rs. 120-8-0 — has been laid 
oat in the purchase of a Book Case for the accommodation of this 
Talnable collection. 
8 
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Rs. 1,000 out of the Premchand Raichand grant of Rs. 5,000 
made for the purchase of Maps, Charts, &o., were by a resolution 
of the Society retained for general purposes. Rs. 638-10-11 have 
been disbursed in purchasing Maps, &c. There is now, therefore, 
a balance of Rs. 3,461-5-1 available from this grant, which will be 
applied towards making other accessions to the Library according to 
the requirements of the Society. 

Mr. Sorabji Pestanji Framji had granted the sum of Rs. 1,000 
for reprint of Volume 6 of the Society's Transactions. The total 
amount required, however, on account of this publication was 
£151-18-2, or Rs. 1,594-5-5. The excess of Rs. 594-5-2 has there- 
fore been borne by the Society out of their funds. 

Of the Frere Portrait Fund, £100 or Rs. 1054-15-1 have been 
remitted to W. E. Frere, Esq., being a first instalment on account of the 
execution of his Portrait. There is a balance of Rs. 610-0-11 with 
the Society on account of this Fund. The disposal of the remittance, the 
selection of an artist, the size of the Portrait, &c. have been left 
entirely to Mr. Frere's discretion, and it is to be hoped that the Portrait, 
when received, would realize the expectations of the subscribers. 

The sum of £26-10-10 or Rs. 280 was remitted to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London in September last, being the amount 
collected up to that date for the Speke Memorial. There is balance 
with the Society of Rs. 10 on account of this Fund, which, together 
with the subscriptions. still under recovery, will be remitted to England 
in due course. 

The most important feature in the proceedings of the last Session 
is a scheme at present under the consideration of the Society for the 
compilation of an Anglo- Vernacular Index of Indian Geographical 
names. Mr. Burgess, who has all along evinced the greatest interest 
in our afifairs, first called the Society's attention to this important 
matter, and is therefore entitled to their best acknowledgments 
for originating the idea. An outline of a general plan having b^en 
agreed upon by the Sub- Committee appointed for its preparation, it 
was approved of by the Society, who unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend it to the favourable consideration of the Government of Bom- 
bay. As this scheme is yet in an infant state, and its success some- 
what doubtful, it is premature to expatiate on the subject. In the 
event of the undertaking being carried out, the proposed scheme will 
supply a long felt want, and lend valuable aid to the cause of science. 
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The eighteenth volume, comprising the Society's Transactions for 
the years 1865-66-67, is this day submitted. I hitve to represent to 
the Society the valuable assistance which I have received from my 
clerk, Mr. Balvant Krishnarao Palekar, in editing this volume. He 
has all along shown the greatest intelligence, assiduity, and zeal in 
the discharge of his duties. 

At the conclusion of the report, the annual statement of Eeceipts 

and Disbursements on account of the Society from 1st May 1867 to 

SOiJi April 1868, submitted to the Society, showed a balance of 

lis. 7,021-14-7 to its credit. This sum comprised the cash balances 

of tliriee other funds in trust with the Society. 

The report submitted by the Secretary having been adopted. Dr. 

BircSwood observed, that the chief cause of the Society's want of 

suoeess was the obscure situation of the room in which they met. It 

the dingiest, dustiest, closest, and meanest room in the Town Hall. 

remarked that he had applied to Government for the rooms on 

tho groundfloor of the Town Hall, below the Library of the Asiatic 

Society being made over to the Society. Should this application, be 

complied with, he would be very happy to make over two of the 

Tooms to the Geographical and Medical and Physical Societies, so 

that all the learned Societies of Bombay might be brought together 

in the northern wing of the Town Hall. He feared, however, that 

Bonxe Military Departments wanted the rooms applied for by him ; and 

in anticipation of their being quartered in them would move, — " That 

the Geographical Society having heard that the Rooms under the Library 

of the Asiatic Society applied for by them have been made over to the 

Military Department, would, with reference to previous correspondence 

on the subject (No. 96 dated the 24th December 1867) respectfully urge 

on Government their prior and weightier claim to the same." 

This resolution was seconded by Captain Morland, and unanimously 
carried. 

Hr. Firth remarked, that seeing Mr. Sowerby present, to whom 
the Society was indebted for the original article No. VII. which 
appears at page 97 et seq. of the Society's recently issued volume^ he 
would take this opportunity of mentioning that Mr. Sowerby had aided 
the Society with a very interesting contribution on a subject which 
WIS now attracting much attention, and on which opinions were vari- 
ously expressed by many experienced professional men. The illustration 
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of facts and data such as Mr. Sowerby had written were aids to a 
correct understanding of the theory of the supposed rise or depression 
of our Coast line, which according to his paper had not taken place, as 
the apparent rise or depression were due solely to the change of mean 
sea level, brought about by certain influences of the tidal wave. 
The Model Charts illustrated Mr. Sowerby's statement very clearly, 
and Mr. Firth hoped Mr. Sowerby would, as contemplated, favour 
this Society with a further paper on the subject at some early date. 
Mr. Firth further remarked, that the expense of colouring the mo- 
del charts was almost beyond the means of the Society, but Mr. Sowerby 
had very kindly offered to help in that matter, so that the Society 
would be relieved of some considerable expense on that head. 

Mr. Sowerby remarked, that he would have much pleasure in prepar- 
ing the charts. That this method of treating charts is not unknown 
to Hydrographers ; it showed the bed of the Ocean in a remarkably 
clear manner, and by a careful study of such charts, the peculiarities 
of coasts could be ascertained. He intimated his intention of prepar- 
ing a paf)er on the great tides of the Indian Ocean, the peculiar 
oscillation of which within 30 degrees (1800 miles) was quite a disco- 
very, and deserved further investigation. 

It was then proposed by Dr. Birdwood, seconded by Mr. Atmaram 
Pandurang, and unanimously carried, that Captain Morland was entitled 
to the best acknowledgments of the Society for Vol. 18 of the Tran- 
sactions laid before them. 

On the motion of Dr. Birdwood, seconded by Mr. Dhirajlal Dalpa- 
tram, the best thanks of the Society were voted to the Office-bearers 
for their zealous and effective services during the past year, and the 
meeting adjourned. 



SESSION 1868-69. 

First Meeting. — November 26^^, 1868. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held on Thursday, the 26th November 1868, at 5 p. m. 

Present, — J. Burgess, Esq., F.E.G.S., M.R.A.S., Senior Mem- 
ber, in the Chair ; Captain G. F. Henry ; J. McDonald, Esq. ; 
Javherilal Umiashanker Yajnik, Esq. ; Dhirajrdm Dalpatrdm, Esq., 
G.G.M.C. ; D. E. Gostling, Esq., Members ; and Lieutenant Henry 
Morland, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Honorary Secretary. 
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The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

^Elections, — William Sowerby, Esq., O.E., F.G.S., who was duly 
proposed and seconded at the last Meeting, was, after Ballot, declared 
a member of the Society. R. Proctor-Sims, Esq., C.E., F.R.G.S. ; and 
N^yan Ydsudevji, Esq., were admitted under Rule XXII. of the 
Society. 

Several donations to the Library were announced, for which the 
best thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 

Among the letters read before the Society, was the following 
correspondence on the subject of the Anglo-Vernacular Index of Indian 
Geographical names : — 

No. 1055. — General Department. 

Bmnbay Castle^ 6tk June, 1868. 

Letter from the Honorary Secretary to IJie Bombay Geographical 
Society No. 13, dated 20th May 1868, with accompaniment — 
.stating, with Reference to Government Resolution No. 655, dated 
8th April 1868, that Government appear to have misunderstood 
the proposal of the Society with regard to the preparation of an 
Anglo-Vernacular Index of Indian Geographical names, and 
explaining their object more explicitly. 

BssoLUTioN. — Government regret that the Resolution of the 8th 
■ April should' not have been understood by the Geographical Society. 

' 2. An Index or List of Places which is to be at once geographical, 
etymological, historical and statistical, though called an Index, will 

[. not be very dissimilar in character from a Gazetteer, and it was thought 
that the Government Gazetteer Committee, with the materials which 
they will have at their command, would be able to give the Geographi- 
cal Society valuable aid in the preparation of such a work as the 
Society have in view. 

3. Government will be very glad to render the Society assistance 
in the publication of an independent work, and the returns obtained by 
Xr. Erskine will be placed at their disposal. 

4. With regard, however, to the employment of Mamlutdars, the 
Society Jiave over-estimated the leisure time of those hard-worked 
Officers, as well as their capacity for furnishing the information wanted 

Jkf the Society. It is no reflection upon the body of Mamlutdars to say 
ftat the majority of them are destitute of scientific attainments ; that 
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they are nnable to determine the latitude and longitude of p^ 
in their districts, or the altitude of mountain peaks ; and, fur 
that their knowledge of Sanskrit and Ancient History cannc 
depended upon. 

5. Should the funds of the Society be able to afford to pay i 
educated persons to collect the information, His Excellency in Goi 
will give the necessary orders to the Revenue and Political Office: 
give them every assistance they require. 

F. R. S. WYLLIE, 
For Acting Chief Secretary to Governmei 
To 
The Honorary Secretary to the Bombay Geoqraphical Soci 
The Director of Public Instruction. 
The Revenue Commissioner N. D. 
The Revenue Commissioner S. D. 



1^0, 1811. 

EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Government of Bombay^ in 
General Department, dated ^Oth September, 1867. 

Read the following papers : — 

Letter from Captain J. Morland, Honorary Secretary, Bon 
Geographical Society, to the Chief Secretary to Government, I 
bay. No. 79, dated 16th September 1868. 

With reference to the Government Resolution No. 1055, Gei 
Department, dated the 6th June last, I have the honor, by desir 
the Bombay Geographical Society, to enclose copy of a letter rece 
from Mr. Burgess on the subject of the proposed Index, for the in 
mation of Government, and to state that the Committee appointed 
compile the Index entirely concur in the views expressed by Mr. Bur^ 

Letter from J. Burgess, Esq., to Captain J. Morland, F.R.C 
&c.. Honorary Secretary, Bombay Geographical Society, dated ' 
June 1868. 

I have read with some surprise the Government Resolution No. 1< 
It seems strange that Government should so misunderstand the p 
of our Committee as to imagine that any member of the Geograpl 
Society expected latitudes and longitudes, altitudes, and Sanskrit, f 
Mamlutdars. All the Society wanted was the correct spelling of 
villages and other local names in their respective districts ; how 
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each is from some of the more important oi^es ; whether fairs (melas) 
are beld at any, and when ; what notable temples or ruins are near or 
at any of them ; and any other item of local knowledge they might 
personally possess ; and these Officers mast be very hard wrought 
indeed if they could not find time to fill up a sheet of foolscap each, 
whicli at most would be sufficient to contain all the desiderata required. 

In paragraph 2, Government seems still to insist that the Committee's 
Index is a Gazetteer. Now it bears about the same relation to a 
Gazetteer that a small Dictionary does to an EncyclopsBdia. The 
former contains many words, the latter does not ; bat at most it gives 
their roots and meanings, and does not discuss their history, or the 
ideas and subjects they represent. So the Committee's Index is 
intended to comprehend every name on the maps of India (and most of 
them at least twice over in different forms), with their localities, and such 
memoranda as can be given in two or atmost three lines on an average 
to each. The latitudes, longitudes, and historic information, of course, 
most be supplied by the Society, and the Mamlutdars were only ex- 
pected to supply the pure native orthography, and any other local in- 
formation they possessed. 

I do not understand paragraph 5. If the Society could afford to 
n ^eil educated persons to collect the information by going about the 
cwintry it would not require any very special assistance from Eevenue 
•nd Political Officers ; and, on the other hand, the Committee of the 
Geographical Society, although not paid for the work, are collectors 
of the information required, and, for myself, as a Member of that 
Committee, I am prepared to undertake for the Society at least half the 
works mentioned in paragraph 6 of the " Plan of the Index," and to 
give every assistance in supervising the whole of the latitudes and longi- 
tndes, contributing at the same time all the other information required 
that I am possessed of, and all I ask is the spare time of the Society's 
Clerk to copy for me and arrange the names in alphabetical order, or 
do such work for me as he may be fit for. 

. Government deserves our thanks, however, for having consented to 
place at the disposal of the Society Mr. Erskine's returns of population 
in 1851 ; and it would be well to apply for them at once, and set the 
Clerk to work on them. I shall be most happy to guide him in the 
work to be done. 

It is gratifying to find the Government of India so well disposed 
towards the Society's scheme. We have, in paragraph 5 of the " Plan." 
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agreed to use native characters, and a uniform system of spelling tlie 
transliterated names, viz., the system practised by English and Con.- 
tinental Orientalists ; and I cannot help regretting that the ill-advised 
scheme of the Bengal Asiatic Society (a scheme adopted by no one els€ 
bat its projector, the late Professor H. H. Wilson) should be approved 



Resolution. — The request of the Geographical Society as now 
dified may be complied with, and the Collectors should be desired 't<^ 
obtain from all Mamlutdars, and forward to the Secretary, Geogra- 
phical Society, a list in the Vernacular, of all towns and villages ixi 
their charges, giving any particulars as regards Melas, Jatras, Bazars^ 
and old or celebrated temples, or other buildings and ruins, for whicb 
they may be famous. 

2. The papers named in the penultimate paragraph of Mr. Burgess' 
letter should be placed at the disposal of the Society. 



Ordered that copies of the above be forwarded to — 

The Honorary Secretary to the Bombay Geographical Society, 
with the papers referred to in paragraph 2. 

The Director of Public Instruction. 

The Revenue Commissioner N. D. 

The Revenue Commissioner S. D. 

All Collectors, Sub-Collectors, and the First Assistant Col- 
lector in charge Panch Mahals. 

The Oriental Translator to Government. 

F. R. S. WYLLIE. 

For Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

Captain Morland then read the two papers announced for the 
evening : 

1. Notes on Annesley Bay, by Edwin Dawes, Esq., late I. N. 

2. Copy of a Despatch addressed by H. A. Churchill, Esq., C.B., . 
Political Agent to H. M.'s Principal Secretary of State for India for 
Foreign A£fairs, on the subject of the supposed survivors of the " St. 
Abbs," contributed by Government. 

On the motion of Captain Henry, seconded by Captain Morland, the 
best thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Dawes for his very 
intersting and valuable paper, and the meeting adjourned to next month. 
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SESSION 1868-69. 

Second Meeting. — March IStk, 1869. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held in their Rooms, Town Hall, on Thursday , the 18th March, 
at 5 P.M. 

Present — Dr. Bhaa Daji, Hon. M.R.A.S., Senior Member, in the 
Chair; F. J. Candy, Esq., M.A.; Javherilal Umiashankar Yajnik, Esq.; 
J. Mackinlay, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. ; Rao Saheb Vishvanath 
li^arayan Mandlik ; J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

Mr. Burgess officiated for Captain Morland, who was unable to be 
present at the Meeting in consequence of ill-health. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Election. — Lestock Reid, Esq., C.S., having requested admittance, 
was elected a Member under Rule XXII. of the Society. 

Members proposed. — Lieut. G. O'B. Carew, Dock-Master, Bombay, 
•nd Jamsetji Dhanjibhai Vadia, Esq., Master Builder, H. M.'s Dock- 
yard, were proposed Members of the Society. 

Among the donations laid before the Society, there was an excel- 
lent photograph of the Bombay Harbour taken from the Time Ball 
Tower on the North-East Bastion of the Castle, showing the fleet of 
260 vessels returned from the Abyssinian Expedition, and other ships 
in the Harbour, presented by the Harbour and Pilotage Board. 

Among the letters read before the Society there were the following : — 
1. From the Secretary to Government, General Department, for- 
warding the following copy of a despatch and of its enclosure from 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India regarding the alleged 
Biinivors of the ship " St. Abbs." 

Political. — No. 8. 
( His Excellency the Right Honorable 
■ THE GOVERNOR in Council, Bombay. 

India Office, London, 20th January 1869. 
Bib, — I have to acknowledge the letter of your Excellency's Govern- 
No. 70, dated 7th November 1868, with enclosed Memorandum 
4 
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collected at the Seychelles, by Captain H. A* Fraser, late of the Indici'Ti 
Navy, respecting the alleged survivors of the " St. Abbs" and* co j>y 
of Mr. Churchiirs despatch to Lord Stanley, No. 22, of the Slst Ja.Xy 
1868. Copies of these interesting documents had already been fBi.:ir- 
i^ished to the Royal Geographic£^l Society of London by the Forei^xi 
Office. 

2. I avail myself of this opportunity to forward, for the information 

of your Excellency's Government, a transcript 
Seychelles, 16th April 1868. of a valuable report on the same subject l:>y 

Mr. S. Ward, Civil Commissioner at tt^e 
Seychelles, which has been supplied to this office by the courtesy of 
the Colonial Department of Her Majesty's Government. 

3. I regret to find that these reports are unfavorable to the pro- 
bability that any survivors of the shipwreck of the " St. Abbs" are 

yet alive. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) ARGYLL. 



Civil Commissioner S. WARD to Governor Sir H. BARKLY. 

Government House, Seychelles^ IQtih April 1868. 

Sir, — From letters lately published in the public journals in England, 
and from a paper read at a Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
by Colonel Rigby, formerly Political Agent at Zanzibar, on the sub- 
ject of a vessel named the " St. Abbs," wrecked on Juan de Nova in 
1855, it appears that a strong belief is still entertained in the exist- 
ence of a large portion of the passengers and crew, who are supposed 
to have been saved upon the after part of the vessel, to hUve drifted 
to Magadesho on the East Coast of Africa, and to be now in captivity 
among the gomalis far in the interior. 

2. As this matter has lately engrossed so much public attention 
that the Government has been urged through the papers to take some 
pteps for the release of these supposed captives, I think it right to 
bring forward some arguments based upon local experience and inves- 
tigation, which induce me to think that none of the passengers and 
prew, beyond tjiose who succeeded ip landing on Juan de Nova, 
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escaped, and that althongh there may be white men in captivity among 
tho 8omalis, it is most improbable to stip{)ose that they could have 
belonged to the ill fated '' St. Abbs." 

8. In the protest m&de by the Captain on his arrival at Seychelles^ 
a most unsatisfactoty doctiment, he gives the names of the individual 
saved, and states that in the course of the night after these few had suc- 
ceeded in reching the shore the major portion of the ship disappeared j 
bat he does not give any reason for this " disappearance." It was 
subsequently ascertained that thtee men, not identified, got on to one 
of the smaller islets or uncovered portions of the reef, but perished 
miserably for want of water. 

4. After the vessel struck all discipline on board was at an end^ 
tbeBpirit room was broken into, and hopeless confusion prevailed. The 
Tiolence of the wind and the sea was so great that no boat could live, 
only the fore part of the vessel was upon the reef, and there was no doubt 
whatever that during the night the wrecked ship broke in two, close 
to the foremast, and that all the after partj about two thirds, sank in 
the deep water outside the reef. The forepart was driven along the 
leef to a distance of a quarter of a mile from the spot on which she 

. struck, and the remainder was clearly seen by the men who made the 
salvage^ and is, I am assured^ still visible when the water is smooth 
and clear, part of the cargo consisted of heavy machinery for two 
steam vessels building at Bombay^ the weight of which would effectual- 
ly counteract the action of the currents, and keep the ship in the place 
where it sank. Six months after the wreck a hundred barrels of 
beer and porter released by the bursting of the planks floated out of 
the hull and were saved. 

5. Admitting that the poop and a portion of the bulwarks had 
floated it is barely credible that a mass of timberj borne away from the 
body of a ship by the violence of a raging sea, would have held together 
Bdfficiently to transport in safety, with no steering apparatus, a number 
of men from Juan de Nova to Magadesho, a distance of over a thou- 
ttnd miles under even the most favorable conditions of wind and 

^iorrents. But at the season of the year when the " St. Abbs" was 
^wrecked, the South East Monsoon was at its fullest vigour, and judging 
if what is known respecting the currents in these seas, their " set" 
limld not have carried the debris of a wreck in the direction of 
fadesho. The south-east wind and the well ascertained outward 
iof the corrents at this season would have driven it rather in the 
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direction of the Seychelles than of the African Coast. The latter 
coarse would be easy enough for a ship properly managed, as she would 
have the wind on her quarter, but impossible for an ungovernable mass 
of timber at the mercy of the wind and the waves. 

6. I may mention several instances which have come within my 
own knowledge, all tending to prove that the direction taken by any 
floating mass would have been during the South East Monsoon N.N.W. 
in lieu of N.N.E. Last year the "Borodino," an American vessel, 
went on shore on Juan de Nova at the same time of the year that 
the wreck of the " St. Abbs" took place. The charts, instruments and 
everything that could be handed over were put on shore, but during 
the night, when the tide was full ^he floated ofl^, and eventually came up 
to within a short distance of this Island. She was then making so 
much water that the men on board were compelled to abandon her, and 
landed upon North Island, sixteen miles distant from Mahe. Another 
vessel dismasted near Gape Amber arrived here without a rudder under 
a small jury rig driven to Seychelles by the wind and the currents. 
The " Volanti" was last year burnt at sea 560 miles to the south of 
the Seychelles. The crew escaped, and made this port in the ship's 
boats without any difficulty, running before the wind all the way. The 
vessel blew up soon after the boats left, and portion of her cargo, a 
large iron tank, and a barrel full of boots, were stranded upon Silhouette 
Island, the most westward of the Seychelles group, a short time after- 
wards. All these facts tend distinctly to prove that, if a broken por- 
tion of the " St. Abbs " really floated off, a most unlikely occurrence, 
it would, according to ail recognised theories, have drifted in the 
direction of the Seychelles rather than in that of Magadesho. 

7. There is no reason to doubt that many articles forming part of 
the cargo of the " St. Abbs " were brought to Zanzibar, but the above 
arguments are greatly against the possibility of their having been, in 
the first instance, obtained from Magadesho. Arab vessels are constant- 
ly trading in the vicinity of the Comoro Islands and on the coasts of 
Madagascar, and the articles in question were, in all likelihood, picked 
up south of Zanzibar, and either taken there direct, or further on to 
Magadesho, from whence they were eventually brought down to Zan- 
zibar. This could not have happened during the continuance of the 
South East Monsoon, as no Arab vessel would attempt to come south 
at that season, the wind being directly contrary. 

8. It is also notorious that it is extremely difficult to arrive at any- 
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thing approachlDg to the trath with respect to occurrences on the East 
coast of Africa. Dr. Livingston's death was reported, in official dis- 
patches, with a number of minute details, and exact particulars to all 
appearance saturated with truth ; the advent of the " Mafites,'' the 
attack, the fight, the number killed by Dr. Livingston, and even the 
surgical appearance of the wound received by the " Martyr Traveller," 
were all most faithfully described ; all of which details we are now in- 
formed are entire fabrications. Arab reports should always be received 
with the greatest caution, especially with regard to the supposed captives 
" far in the interipr," for although Magadesho belongs to our ally 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, no information respecting either the captives 
or the wreck has ever been obtained from him. 

9. Considerable stress is laid on the fact that some letters, in 
English character, were cut upon a hide brought to Zanzibar from the 
mainland, but it has been found impossible to trace the origin of this 
hide, and the purchasers of it are not at all prepared to state that it 
did not come from Aden. Such being the case, it can hardly be ac- 
cepted as evidence of the existence of white captives " far in the 
interior^" and it is to be regretted that hopes should have been raised 
in the minds of the relatives and friends of those wrecked in the ^^ St. 
Abbs" on such very slight grounds. 

10. The large portion of the vessel still remaining in the deep water 
just outside the reef upon which she struck, the extreme improbabiUty of 
any portion which may have become detached from the ship having 
retained sufficient footing power to hare been the means of saving a 
number of lives in the very heavy weather which prevailed at the 
time ; and the arguments put forward above with respect to the direc- 
tion taken by any ungovernable mass at the mercy of the winds and 
currents, cannot, I think, but lead to the conclusion that none of the 
unfortunate people who were left upon the " St. Abbs " at the time that 
the after part disappeared, are still in existence, and that the white 
captives, if actualities, must have belonged to some other unfortunate 

vessel wrecked upon the Somalee Coast. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) S. WARD. 

His Excellency Sir H. BARKLY, K.C.B., 

<&c. &c. &c. 

(True Copies.) 

R. RYAN. 

Assistant Secretary. 
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2. From the Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Politic*! 
Department, forwarding an Extract (para. 1) from a letter from tha 
Political Resident at Aden, and of the statement made by Haji Othmaa 
relative to the fate of the Baron von der Deken : — 

Extract para, 1 from a letter from the Resident at Aden, dated 

4-70 ■ 
27th November No. ^^ of 1868. 

1262 "^ 

Para. 1 . I have the honour to forward the accompanying statement 
made before Captain Goodfellow, Ist Assistant Besident, by Haji 
Othman bin Abdulla, a resident of Brawa, near Magadoxo, on the East 
Coast of Africa. This man was engaged as an Interpreter to Mr. 
Kinzlebach, the person who was sent to enquire after the fate of the 
Baron von der Deken. On Mr. Kinzlebach's death the Interpreter 
was returning from Zanzibar towards Aden, when from stress of weather 
he was driven into the port mentioned in his statement. The Haji says 
that the man he said and spoke to had a shaven chin, but wore a mous- 
tache, and looked like a Hindoo, he spoke Somalee fluently. I forward 
his statement, which was given gratuitously j as it may be of interest ; it 
may hereafter throw some light on the supposed captives said to be 
in the interior of Africa : possibly the fair man said to be in the centre 
of Africa about the latitude of Murka, and supposed to be survivor of 
the " St. Abbs/' may be the three Hindoos reported in the accompanying 

statement. 

(True Extract.) 

C. GONNE, 

Assistant Secretary to Governments 

Translation, 

" I, the Haj Othman bin Abdulla, a native of Brawa, state, that we 
sailed from Bandar Murkah on the 19th Jumad-al-akhir 1285, on a 
Tuesday for Mukalla; on the Wednesday and Thursday following 
we encountered a heavy storm opposite Haskul, in the land of the 
Abgal, in consequence of the high wind we put into Haskul ; and 
remained the Friday and Saturday in the port. We could not land 
in consequence of the heavy weather, which however abated a little on 
Saturday night, and on Sunday morning we landed and went to the 
bir, the watering place ; we found there people of the Abgal watering 
their beasts, and amongst their number a man of a reddish colour, not 
very tall or short, but of moderate statute, his right ear was bored. 
I asked concerning him, and said to him, who are you. He replied I 
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am a Banian. I said if you are a Banian you ghonld know Arabic. 
He said no. I replied how did yon learn Somalee, and how did you get 
amongst these people. He said I did not intend to go to the Somali 
Country, but I was shipwrecked, and we landed at Haweiyeh, and a 
number of people met us on the shore, and they plundered our pro- 
perty, and killed a number of us, all but three,— and they sent us into 
the interior of the country. I asked him how long have you been in 
their hands, he said 12 years or thirteen, with two other my companions 
and they are now in the villiage, and I am a servant to these people, and 
water their cattle with them, and my companions do likewise. I asked 
him what do you eat. He replied grain (jowaree) and meat and milk. 
I asked him are you married to any one amongst these people. He 
replied no, I am not. I said are you still of your former religion, or have 
yon tamed Muhammadan. He answered in my own religion." 

" Oar sailors then took their water, and gave some grain in exchange 
for the water, and we went on board our boat the same day, and set 
Bail, viz. on Saturday 24th Jumad-al-akhir 1285." 

True translation of a written statement delivered to me this 27th 
November 1868 by the said Haj Othman bin AbduUa ab-Arawee. 

(Signed) G. R. GOODFELLOW, Captain, 

Assistant Eesident, Aden. 

I endeavoured to elicit further information from Haj *Othman by 
questioning him a few days ago, but could get nothing further than 
what is recorded in his statement, which he wrote down at my request. 

(Signed) G. R. GOODFELLOW, Captain, 

Assistant Resident, Aden. 

(Signed) E. L. RUSSELL, Major General, 

Resident at Aden. 
Aden, 27th November 1868, 

(True Copies.) A. CARRON, 

Assistant Secretary. 

, The paper " Notes on the Hot Springs of Lasundra, in the Kaira 
fiOla," by Javherilal Umiashankar Yajnik, Esq., was then read by 
Ihe author. 

'At tiie conclusion of the paper, it was proposed by Dr. Bhau Daji, 
led by Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik, and unanimously 
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successor. I would suggest that the officiating secretaryship be offered 
to Mr. Burgess, who has been evincing so much interest and zeal in fur- 
thering the objects of the Society since his connection with it. He is 
also entitled to the honour by his having undertaken the compilation 
of the Anglo- Vernacular Index of Indian Geographical Names con- 
'templated by the Society. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

HENEY MOKLAND. 
2nd April 1869. 

On the motion of Captain Robinson, seconded by Mr. Manekji 
Khursetji, Mr. Burgess was imanimously elected Honorary Secretary 
to the Society pro tem. 

Mr. Burgess, on accepting the appointment, remarked that as he 
was required to officiate for Captain Morland only for a year, he was 
most happy in being able to accede to the Society's wishes. 

Geological Action on the Kathiawad Coast, &c. 

The following correspondence, received from the Bombay Govern- 
ment on the subject of geological action on the Kathidwad Coast and 
in the Ban, was then read :— 

From Colonel W. W. ANDERSON, Political Agent in Kathidwad; 

To 0. GONNE, Esq., Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Bombay, 
Political Department. 

2nd December 1868. 
Sir, — Referring to former correspondence on the subject of the en- 
croachments of the sea in the Ran of Kachh and on other parts of 
the coast of Kathiawad, I now have the honour to forward copy 
of a communication from my Assistant, Captain Watson, showing the 
results of the observations made by him during a recent visit to the 
shores of the Gulf of Kachh. 

2. As the subject is one of great interest both to the geologists 
M well as to the traders in those seas. Government may perhaps deem 
it advantageous to place this paper at the service of scientific bodies 
wid others interested in the question. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
W. W. ANDERSON, 
~. , . Political Agent. 

^^wu4wa^, Political Agent's Office, 

2nd December 1868. 
5 
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From Captain J. W. WATSON, Political AsBistant, Kdthiiwfcd 

in charge Western District. 
To Colonel W. W. ANDERSON, Political Agent, Edthidwad. 

Rajkot, 15(A October 1868. 

Sib, — In a recent trip to the coast of the Gnlf of Eachh and \he 
Ban, I made a point of pcraoDall; yieiting, where practicable, the 
eouthern shore both of the Gulf and of the Ran, and at the same time 
to collect all information that was practicable regarding the encroach- 
ment of the sea on the laud, and of the changes, if an;, in the level of 
the Ran. From all I saw and heard I am led to differ entirely vith a 
report of Captain Hebbert's, No. 40 of 18C7, addressed to the Poli- 
tical Agent, Kathi^wad. It is, however, but fair to say that Captain 
Hebbert never Tiaited the Ban in person, and the opinions enunciated 
in the report above quoted are gleaned from Mehtas and others who 
are of all persona the most unlikely to know anything about cbasges of 
level, and who are also most unqualified to judge. In the only case 
where boatmen appear to have been asked, i. «- regarding the Jhinjurft 
Wowania creeks, they unanimously declared that the creeks were 
poshing their way further into the Ban, and that the increase of water 
in the Ran itself, though slight, was nevertheless perceptible. Nor is 
it apparent why Captain Hebbert should consider the increase of Ban 
at the mouth of the Dadhiali was caused by the river and not by the sea. 
The rivers of India hare notoriously lessened, and not increased, in 
volume, and the rainfall has ia Uujarat of late years diminished owing^ 
to the reckless way in which hilts have been denuded of forest, and the 
land cleared of trees and brushwood. Further, unless the level had 
changed, the sea could not have encroached so far in excess of its 
former limits. Captain Hebbert aays in paragraphs 21 and 22 that— 

" No changes have been noticed in any other creeks or on the coast 
west of Navanagar, though an agent was specially sent to make en- 
quiries at Seryah, Fiudari, and the islands of Ajar. 

" Neither have any changes whatever been noticed along the sonth- 
weet coast of Kathiawad, Miyani, Putbandar, Mangrol," &o. 

2. I shall be able to prove that, as far as paragraph 21 is concerned, 
Captain Hebbert was in error, and from what 1 know of the southern 
and western coast, as well as the southern shore of the Gulf of Kachlt 
and the Ran, 1 am inclined to think that an iptolHn">"t inirestintiMl irf 
Miyani, Pnrbandar, &c., woidd show il Jjgj^JM 
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exception to t^e g'ener&l rale. Captain Hebbert eeems to bave been 
inflneaced throaghoat bie report bj an idea that a depresBion of level 
coold not be caased b^ volcanic agency, and that all manifestation a of 
Tolcanic energy mnst neoeeaarily tend to an elevation rather than a 
depression of level. 

S. For the above reasons I have addressed the Chiefs of Navana- 
g&r, Morvi, and MalUa themselves, and append their replies to this 
report. 

Navanagar states that the sea is encroaching rapidly at the islands 
of Ajar, Cbakft, Bahidar, &c., in the Gulf of Kachh. That Ajar 
w«s once a portion of the main land, and that it has bnt recently, t. e. 
irithin the last 100 years, by the action of the sea, become an island. 
Rven now at low tide it is impossible for a foot-passenger to pass over 
to Ajar from the main land : two small creeks alone have to be swam 
across ; bat the sea is gradually tising in level, and the passage be- 
comes daily more difflcutt. Chaka and Bahidar, &c. were once 
notable islands, but are now covered by the salt water at high tide. 
With reference to these islands. Colonel Rigby, in his report No, 2 of 
1865, to the Acting Secretary to tiovernment, Bombay, states in his 
5th paragraph — 

" They belong to a very extensive archipelago of islands and reefa 
which extends all along the const of Halar, and which has probably 
become detached from the main land during a recent geological period 
by the encroachment of the waters of the Gulf of Kachh." 
With reference to the island of Ajar, Colonel Rigby statefr^- 
" The island contains three wells of brackish water, and there are 
remains of several large tan^ and ancient ruins of houses." 

Thns showing that it once was a floarisbing settlement, and that it 
fasB been donbtless reduced to ite present condition by the encroach- 
ments of the sea. 

At thu port of Seryah the advance of the sea is not so marked, 

rather than diminishes. At the little village of Beri — 

■ port of Navanagar — the advance of the sea has been most marked. 

I has forced its way up the mouth of the Nagra and Banmati 

b nnite near Navanagar, and converted the lower part into 

:, the laud on either aide being covered by the sea water at 

if [or miles. This advance of the sea has been so marked in 

'■'■- Nftgftr Darbar have now thought of building 

nificant creek, and a raised road and 
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bandar-head have been lately constructed there by His Highness the 
Jam, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees. Near Buchana are two 
small islands connected with the shore at low water, but whidb. 
become islands at high tides. The land of these islands is being, 
rapidly washed away, and the distance between the islands themselves 
is gradually increasing. The sea has encroached about 4 feet inland 
along the whole line of coast between Suchana and Balachedi — m^ 
distance of about 1 J miles, — while it has much enlarged the several- 
small islands (Hans) between Suchana and Juria, including th 
Ean of Balachedi itself. At Balambha the progress of the sea 
even more marked. The Balambha authorities report that so late 
1808, a foot passenger could cross over from Balambha to Eahur and- 
Tuna in Kachh, and the Nagar family bards report that when JaoL 
Bawal crossed over from Kachh about 450 years ago, his whole army 
crossed over dry foot from Tuna in Kachh to Balambha in Kathiawaol, 
and fought a great battle near Manamora or Bhimkuta, with the Deda 
Chief Tomachi. Jam Eawal was victorious, and subsequently founded 
the principality of Navanagar. 

5. At Manamora the sea water formerly reached as fai^ as the 
mangrove swamp, but now it has advanced a mile further and arrived 
near to Phatel Dui. At Phatel Dui formerly large crops of grass 
used to be cut, but now salt is made there, and from ^the increase of 
the sea water a deep channel or creek has been formed, and Navanagar 
is anxious to open a new bunder here. 

6. With regard to Jhinjura the deep channel that has been formed 
by the sea through the mangrove swamp formerly reached to a spot 
called the Suiwalunes, whereas now this channel has pushed its 
way during the last 20 years two miles further up, and is now close to 
Jhinjura village. Further, the road from Bahdra to Balambha, which 
was formerly a good one and in arable land (indeed formerly much 
arable land lay to the north of this road) is now actually impassable 
for ordinary carts, and the greater part of the land to the north of this 
road has been washed away by the encroachment of the sea and has 
become Ean. 

7. There are in the Ean the remains of a village called Sat Shado, 
on the route by which Jam Eawal travelled with his army when they 
invaded Kathidwad. The Paliyas or memorial stones are said to be 
still visible ; anyhow, living men depose to having seen them. 

8. The Chief of Morvi writes that the progress, of the sea ai 
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. 'Wovania is eqaall; marked : that he bailt in 1635 an embaokment in 
J the Ran for vessels to come up alongside of and cast anchor, and either 
\' load or unload theircargoes; when the embankment was built it was 
some few feet above high nater mark, bat now it is covered bj the eea 
at high water, and a new embankment has been built verj much 
higher than the former one. Nevertheless last year the sea overtop- 
ped even this one, and where previously water was but 6 feet deep it 
18 now 12 feet. Formerly only a very small boat could cross over 
from Wowania bandar in K^thiawad to Jhinji bandar in Eachh, 
whereas large vessels of 100 khandis tonnage can go there now with 
ease. Colonel Eea tinge and I met the Mo rv! Chief at Wowania in 
1862. The Morvi Chief informs me that on the very spot where oar 
teat was pitched — a spot where sea water had never then reached to — ■ 
is nov covered by sea water to the depth of 3 feet. Formerly there 
*&a t footpath from the Morvi village of Barol to Jbinji in Kachh. 
^his is now impassable from the encroachment of the sea, which now 
Mver recedes from thence as it formerly was wont to do, 

9. The Chief of Mallia forwards two depositions showing the 
*ilvance of the sea at Mallia. So great has been the advance of the 
BC&, which is forming a deep channel in the Ran, that there is every 
prospect of Uallia soon becoming a seaport. The Chief has therefore 
m^« overtures to Kachh relative to opening a bandar. Translations 
af tile depositions sent by this Chief are appended to this report. 

10. It i-4 all very well to call all this mass of facts crude, and to 
flacc DO reliance on traditions like that of the crossing over of Jam 
Bawal, and to say that the fact of the encroachment of the sea does . 
Mt fii iu with certain geological theories, which in all probability in 
viotliet in or 12 years will be superseded by others, but when we see 
llut the action of the sea is precisely the same on the southern coast of 
K-itliidirad, and that in the same way as the islands of Bet, Gbaka 
Nura, Ajar, Babidar, &c., once formed part of the coast of Kathiawad, 
wi have now by the encroachment of the eea become islands, so on the 
\ «ntliern coast, Perim, the Shiyal Islands, and many others also once 
J fcrnied part of the mainland, and have by the same depression of level 
L ^the land and action of the sea been converted into islands, one is led 
fcto COBuliide that the theory broached by the writer in the Saturdat/ 
not wholly devoid of a foundation in fact, however ill it may 
■Dt tlie ideas of smatenr geologists, who without personal investigation 
Mpose of erarj Jiew theory according, not to facts, bat to certain 
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bandar-head have been lately constructed there by His Highness the 
Jam, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees. Near Suchana are two 
small islands connected with the shore at low water, but which 
become islands at high tides. The land of these islands is being 
rapidly washed away, and the distance between the islands themselves 
is gradually increasing. The sea has encroached about 4 feet inland 
along the whole line of coast between Suchana and Balachedi — a 
distance of about 1 J miles, — while it has much enlarged the several 
small islands (Hans) between Suchana and Juria, including the 
Ean of Balachedi itself. At Balambha the progress of the sea is 
even more marked. The Balambha authorities report that so late as 
1808, a foot passenger could cross over from Balambha to Eahur and 
Tuna in Kachh, and the Nagar family bards report that when Jam 
Bawal crossed over from Kachh about 450 years ago, his whole army 
crossed over dry foot from Tuna in Kachh to Balambha in Kathiawa^, 
and fought a great battle near Manamora or Bhimkuta, with the Deda 
Chief Tomachi. Jam Eawal was victorious, and subsequently founded 
the principality of Navanagar. 

5. At Manamora the sea water formerly reached as fai; as the 
mangrove swamp, but now it has advanced a mile further and arrived 
near to Phatel Dui. At Phatel Dui formerly large crops of grass 
used to be cut, but now salt is made there, and from .the increase of 
the sea water a deep channel or creek has been formed, and Navanagar 
is anxious to open a new bunder here. 

6. With regard to Jhiujura the deep channel that has been formed 
. by the sea through the mangrove swamp formerly reached to a spot 

called the Suiwalunes, whereas now this channel has pushed its 
way during the last 20 years two miles further up, and is now close to 
Jhinjura village. Further, the road from Bahdra to Balambha, whidi 
was formerly a good one and in arable land (indeed formerly much 
arable land lay to the north of this road) is now actually impassable 
for ordinary carts, and the greater part of the land to the north of this 
road has been washed aw9>y by the encroachment of the sea and has 
become Ean. 

7. There are in the Ean the remains of a village called Sat ShadO| 
on the route by which Jam Eawal travelled with his army when they 
invaded Kathidwad. The Paliyas or memorial stones are said to be 
still visible ; anyhow, living men depose to having seen them. 

8. The Chief of Morvi writes that the progress of the sea at 
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I make the following statement in the Court of Thakur Morji of 
Mallia : — 

My name is Lalo, my father^s name is Mandan, by religion Masai- 
man, caste Mijana, age about 50 years, occupation cultivator, resident 
of Mallia. 

I sail in boats for these last 30 years, and say that the water of 
the sea, in our Ean, comes and dries at the same time as before. 
There are two nalas come from Hanjthal, the water of which en- 
croaches into the land with such a force that it cuts the land a mile or 
two every year. The nalas which come touching the coast of Kachh 
is the most penetrating one, and the other, which comes in middle of 
the Kan towards our side, is not equal in force to that of the former, 
bat longer and broader. 

About 20 years ago the carts were used to pass near the Morvi 
Tillages to Jajsur and Baral, which they do not now, also on the road 
of Wothia the water which formerly got dried up remains now all 
covering the land. 

The tide of the sea penetrates as far as half a koss at Nowa Tullao 
on the frontier of Morvi and Mallia. Samvat 1925, Asho Yad 
9th, Halari. 

I make the following statement in the Court of Thakur Morji of 
Mallia :^ — 

My name is Ibraham, my father^s name is Doso, religion Musal- 
man, age 50 years, occupation service, resident of Morvi, village of 
Bagasra. 

In Samvat 1898 we had established ourselves at Tonk to graze our 
cattle, and the road by which we used to cross the Ean was two miles 
from the expanse of water of the sea, but it has gradually begun to 
encroach towards the said road. In last year the water had come up 
to the old cart road leading from Mallia to Janji. The sea has made 
two narrow deep creeks — one on the Waghar coast, and the other on 
the Kdthi^wad coast towards Mallia. These two creeks, especially 
the former, appear to have been advancing with great rapidity. The 
footpath in the •Ran leading to Waghar Coast, which was at a far 
distance from the sea water, is now generally covered with it, and one 
of the creeks has advanced so far as to meet it. Several halting-places 
or bisamva on the Wandhia road were seen 10 years ago from a great 
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distance, but now these places are all surrounded by the water. Sam- 
vat 1925, Asho, Vad 9th, Halari. 

(True copies) 

W. W. ANDERSON, Political Agent. 

After a conversation of some length, in which many of the members 
took part, the best thanks of the Society were voted to the Right 
Hon'ble the Governor in Council for the interesting communicatioiiy 
and the meeting adjourned. 



SESSION 1869-70. 
First Meeting, December 16^^, 1869. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held in their rooms. Town Hall, on Thursday, the 16th December 
186§, at 5 P.M. 

Present. — Sorabji Jamsetji Jijibhai, Esq., Senior Member^ in the 
chair; Captain J. E. C. Pryce, F.R.G.S. ; J. Macfarlane, Esq.; W. 
Walton, Esq., C.E., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. ; F. J. Candy, E8q.,M.A.; 
ColonelJ. T. Annesley; Dhirajram Dalpatram, Esq., G.G.M.C. ; and 
J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Officiating Honorary iSecretary, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Election. — Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, having requested admittance, 
was elected a member under Rule XXII. of the Society. 

The Secretary remarked that the selection of a President in place of 
Lord Napier of Magdala could not be formally proceeded with in the 
Meeting of the Committee for want of a quorum. Captain Pryce, 
however, had agreed with him that the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Gibbs 
should be invited to accept the office. The sense of the Meeting was 
then taken, and the members present unanimously concurred and resolved 
that the proposal should be circulated to the Committee for approval. 

Several donations to the Library were then announced, for which the 
best thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 

Several letters were read, among them the following : — 

1. From the Superintendent, Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Registrar to the Bombay University; Librarian, Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Registrar, Queen's College, Cork ; Librarian, Glasgow Col- 
lege ; Secretary to the Meteorological Committee of Bengal ; Hydro- 
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grapher to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ; Secretary to 
the Madras Literary Society ; Colonial Secretary, Tasmania ; Super- 
intendent, United States Naval Observatory ; and Librarian, Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, acknowledging with thanks 
copies of Vol. 18 of the Society's Transactions. 

From J.N. Lockyer, Esq., F.R.S., enclosing a prospectus and a 
copy of " Nature," .a new scientific magazine, and promising to 
send weekly numbers in exchange for early copies of the Transactions. 

From the Secretary to Government, General Department, for- 
warding a copy of the letter addressed by the Government of Bengal to 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, requesting him to render the Society any assist- 
ance in his power in the preparation of the Index. 

From the Secretary to Government, Political Department, for- 
warding a silver medal commemorative of the discovery of the 
scarce of the Nile by Captains Speke and Grant, as the person for 
whom it was intended died before it reached Zanzibar. 

The Secretary then observed that, at the last meeting, the Society 
had accorded their sanction for the appropriation of Rs. 1,000 from 
the Premchand Donation for making accessions to the Library, and com- 
pleting the sets of the Journals, &c. of all the scientific institutions 
already in their possession, and the first instalment of the invoice 
was now laid on the table. He also submitted a long correspondence 
on the subject of the exchange of the Transactions, &c., made between 
this Society and other institutions. There being no further business 
before the Society, the meeting adjourned. 



SESSION 1869-70. 

Second Meeting, February 24:th, 1870. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held in their Rooms, on Thursday the 24th February 1870, at 

5 P.M. 

JPreaent. — The Hon*ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, C.S., President^ in the 
chair; Captain G.T.Robinson, Vice-President; Dhirajram Dalpat- 
imm, Esq., G.G.M.C. ; J. N. Mendon5a, Esq., G.G.M.C., Members; 
and J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Honorary Secretary. 
. Visitors,— IhQ Revd. J. S. S. Robertson, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., and 
' Hormasji Merwanji Ndrelwala, Esq. 
6 
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The Minates of last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections. — The Right Revd. H. A. Douglas, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Bombay, and the Revd. J. S. S. Robertson, F.R.G.8., M.R.A.8. 

Several donations to the Library were announced, for which the 
best thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 

Letters were read from the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, C.S., accept- 
ing the office of President of the Society ; from the Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, and the Keeper of the Museum of the Antiquaries of 
Scotland, acknowledging copies of Vol. 18 of the Society's Transac- 
tions; from the Superintendent, Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, forwarding Report on the Operations of his Department for 
1868-69. 

The Secretary then read the paper announced for the evening :— 

" Some account of the Navigation of the Narmada, with remarks 
on the Gulf of Khambay, by William Sowerby, Esq., C.E., F.G.S." 

On the motion of the Hon'ble the President, seconded by Mr. Men- 
don9a, the best thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Sowerby 
for his very valuable and interesting paper, and the meeting adjourned. 



SESSION 1869-70. 
Third Meeting, April 21 5^, 1870. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held in their Rooms, Town Hall, on Thursday, the 21st April 
1870, at 5 P.M. 

Present. — The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, C.S., President^ in the 
chair; the Revd. J. S. S. Robertson, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. ; R. G. 
Walton, Esq., C.E., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. ; Dhirajram Dalpatram, Esq., 
G.G.M.C.; Captain G. F. Henry; Captain J. E. C. Pryce, F.R.G.S., 
members ; and J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Honorary 
Secretary, 

The Minutes of last Meeting were read and confirmed. ' 

Member proposed. — Khurshedji Nushirwanji Kama, Esq. 

Several donations to the Library were announced, for which the best 
thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 

Letters were read from W. E. Frere, Esq., F.R.G.S., ex-President 
of the Society, advising the despatch of his portrait, the execution of 
which the Society had left entirely to his discretion ; and from Lieut. 
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Trotter, K.E., Deputy Superintendent, Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
forwarding for the acceptance of the Society eight published sheets of 
the Elathiawdd Survey, and promising the others when published. 

The portrait of Mr. Frere was exhibited for reception by the Society, 
and was considered a faithful likeness of their late President. 

The following Resolutions were then proposed by the Hon'ble the 
President, and seconded by Captain Henry, and unanimously carried : — 

1. — "That the thanks of the Bombay Geographical Society be 
tendered to Mr. Frere for the trouble he has taken in procuring his 
portrait for their Rooms, and especially for the excellent choice he 
has made in selecting Mr. Dickinson as the artist, by which the 
Society become possessed of a picture admirably executed — both as to 
the painting and the likeness. That the balance of the account be 
paid by the Secretary to Messrs. Forbes & Co." 

2. — " That the Secretary take measures for the cleaning and re- 
storing the portraits of Sir Charles Malcolm, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
and Captain Ross, and that when funds are available new frames 
corresponding with that just received with Mr. Frere's portrait be 
obtained.'* 

There being no further business before the Society, the meeting 
adjourned. 



SESSION 1869-70. 
Fourth Meeting, September 29^A, 1870. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held in their Rooms, Town Hall, on Thursday, the 29th September 
1870, at 5 P.M. 

Present. — Dr. Bhau Daji, Hon. M.R.A.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair; Professor F. J. Candy, M.A. ; J. Macfarlane, Esq.; Dhirajram 
Palpatram, Esq., G.G.M.C. ; Captain G. F. Henry; J. N. Men- 
donya, Esq., G.G.M.C, members ; and J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.B., Honorary Secretary, 

Visitors, — Captain J. Rankin, of the ship " Saladin," of London, and 
.Hormasji Merwanji Ndrelwdld, Esq. 

The Minutes of last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Member Proposed. — Jandrdan Gopal, Esq., Solicitor, H. M.*s High 
Ocmrt, Bombay. 
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Elections, — Khurshedji Nushirwanji K^m4, Esq., was, after ballot, 
declared a member of the Society. The Rev. W. B. Keer, S.P.G., 
haying requested admittance, was elected a member under Rule XXII. 
of the Society. 

Donations, — The following donations to the Library were announced, 
for which the best thanks of the Society were voted to the donors : — 

1. Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society of Londod, Vol. 39. Pre- 
sented by the Society. 

2. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XIY. 
No8. 1 and 2. By the Society. 

3. Proceedings of the Boyal Sooiety of London, Vol. XVII. Nos. 105 to 
109. By the Society. 

4. Balletin de la Sooi6t^ de Geographic. (February to June inclusive.) By 
the Society, 

5. Journal Asiatique, No. 56. By the Society. 
G. BuUetino de la Society Geografica Italiana ; Fasc. 3 and 4, — 1869- 

1870. By the Society. 

7. " Nature" — Weekly numbers April to August last. By J. N, Lookyer, 
Esq. 

8. The First Annual Beport of the American Museum of Natural History 
for 1870. By the trostees. 

9. Annual Report of the Board of Register of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington. By the Institution. 

10. Astronomical and Meteorological Observations made at the United 
States Naval Observatory, 1866. By the Superintendent. 

11. Results of the Magnetioal and Meteorological Observations made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, for 1867. 3y the Royal Society. 

12. Route from Matemma to Darmot, along the western shores of the 
Tana sea, by Dr. H. Blano. By the Author. 

13. Notes of a Visit to Gujarat, in December 1869, by J. Burgess, Esq., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. By the Author. 

14. Notes of a Visit to Somn^th, Girnar, and other Places in Ea^hi&w&d, in 
MaV 1869, by J. Burgess, Esq., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. By the Author. 

15. Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. III. Parts 2 and 3. 

By the Superintendent. 

16. A Narrative and Diary of the Ocean Telegraph to India, by J. 0. 
Parkinson. By the Directors. 

17. Annual Report of the Sassoon Mechanics* Institute for the. year 
1869-70. By the Directors. 

18. The Gazetteer of. the Central Provinces, by C. Grant, Esq. By the 
Chief Commissioner. 

19. Bombay High Court Reports, with Index, Vol. VI. Parts 2 and 3. By 
Government. 

20. Report of the Revenue Administration of Oudh, for the year ending 30th 
>Sept. 1869. 2 Parts. By Government. 
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21. Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal, for 
1869. By the Government of Bengal. 

22. Report on the Harbour of Vir^wal, in Kathiaw^, by T. Ormiston, Esq. 

By the Author, 

23. Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1859. By the Chamber. 

24. Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Presidency of 
Bombay, for 1869-70. By Government. 

25. The Local Annual Volume of the Trade and Navigation for the Province 
of Sindh, for 1868-69- By Government. 

26. Reports on the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
for 1866-67, 67-68, and 68-69. By the Superintendent. 

27. Reports on the Topographical Survey of fndia for 1868-69, by Colonel 
Tboillier, Surveyor General of India. By Col. Thuillier. 

28. Report on the Assessment of the Rahuri Taluka Qf the Ahmadnagar 
Crolleotorate. By Government. 

29. Papers relating to Pilotage System of Bombay. By Government. 

30. Report on the Sanitary State of the Island of Bombay, by Dr. Leith. 

By Government. 

31. Annual Reports on the Jails in Sindh for 1864-65. By Government. 

32. Annual Report on the Jails of the Bombay Presidency including Sindh 
and Aden for 1863. By Government . 

33. Journal of a Tour of Inspection of the principal Jails in India, made 
by the Inspector General of Prisons, Bombay Presidency, in December 1862 
and January and February 1863. By Government. 

34. Statistical Report of the Colaba Agency. By Government. 

35. Annual Reports on the Bombay Jails including Sindh and Aden, for 
1864-65, 65-66 and 67-68. By Government. 

.^ MAP. 

56. Map of tife Atthi^wdd Survey, Sheets Nog. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, and 
16 with Index Chart. 

By the Officer in Charge, Kathidw^d Party, G. T. Survey of India. 

The Secretary remarked that of late he had made some efforts to 

increase the donations of books and maps to the Society, and to com- 

. plete the sets of the Journals and Transactions of other Societies, by 

eichanges for completed sets of the Transactions of this Society, and 

he had, with a single exception, met with the most prompt and liberal 

. lesponses. The result of this and of the application of a portion of 

. thePremchand Roychand Donation for the purchase of books and maps 

was, that larger and more varied additions had been made to the 

Hbrary during the period he had held office than during any similar 

period of late years, and he yet expected still further additions. One 

pressing want now was a complete catalogue of the books and maps 

bX' the Qse of the members. 
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Letters read, — From the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, President 
of the Society, regretting his inability to attend the meeting. 

From the Collector of Kanada, and the Conamissioner in Sindh, with 
regard to returns for the Society's Index. 

From the Superintendent Revenue Survey, relative id a loan of 
maps of the Puna Zilla for the Index of Towns and Villages. 

From the Government of Bombay, instructing the " Superintendent 
of the Photozincographic office to supply the Society with copies of 
such Revenue Survey maps as are now available, or may hereafter 
be so at his office. • 

To the Government of Bombay, requesting correct lists of ith^ 
Dekhan Saranjams, Inam, and Isafat holdings. / 

To the Government of India, Home and Foreign Departments, the 
Governments of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, and the N. W. Provinces, 
requesting copies of such of the Selections from the Government 
Records as relate to geography, history, population and surveys. 

The Secretary also read extracts from a letter Tie had received from 
Colonel Thuillier, Surveyor General of India, intimating his .^B^ire to 
be able to help the Society, and stating that the chief Contrilnilions 
from his office were made to the " Selections of the Government of 
India," published periodically from the statistical and^ geographical 
extracts of his annual administration reports. The operations of the 
survey are now extending rapidly all over India, and: in the " Annals 
of Indian Administration in 1868-69," recently published, would be 
found a fair epitome of what is being done. He 1^3 ftot know if the 
Government of India supplied the Society with these numbers, and 
with their Selections, but they ought to do so. Further, he promised 
not to fail in making known the Secretary's request to all the officers 
of his department, in the hopes that it might stir up some of them to 
good deeds, and he would also refer the Secretary's note to Colonel 
Walker (Bombay Engineers) of the Trigonometrical Survey, and to 
Major Montgomerie of Kashmir and Trans-Himalayan celebrity, and 
see what could be done for the Society. 

The Society was much pleased with Colonel Thuillier's expressions 
of willingness to afford assistance ; and the Secretary was accordingly 
requested to convey to Colonel Thuillier the expression of its best 
thanks, and to avail himself of his kindness as he thought advisable. 

The Secretary, in laying before the Society Part I. of Volume XIX. 
of the Transactions, (copies of which had already been sent to the 
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members), remarked that he had considered it advisable to issue the 
Tolames in future in parts, rather than wait for more matter to com- 
plete a whole volume at once. This change, he observed, would be 
agreeable to the authors- of papers, who would naturally be anxious to 
see their articles early in print, and it would bring the Society more 
frequently before the scientific world and the public He hopeji this 
arrangement would meet with the approval of the Society. 

The Secretary stated further — " In January 1868, a plan of a pro- 
posed Index or List of Indian Geographical names was submitted to 
this Society, and approved of. In answer to a correspondence opened 
with Government relative to assistance procurable threugh the Reve- 
naepfficers, the Society was able to obtain valuable lists of the towns 
and villages in the different collectorates of the 'Bombay Presidency 
with information respecting the temples, jatras. &c. From other 
pro?inces no information has as yet been received, and though the 
Index has not been given up, the plan of it may possibly, from want 
of information, be considerably modified, and as the members of the 
Sab-Q^gmittee are perhaps unable to devote much time and attention 
to il^ 4t Q^no^ be got ready in any form worth publishing by a 
single mdividual in any limited period. I* propose* continuing- to 
prepare a general Index, chiefly geogi:aphical and historical ; and 
whilst it is in preparation, and beiSause it will necessarily be of but 
limited extent, tfie lia^ obtained from the Bombay Government may, 
I think, be utilized in % series of Zilla lists, of which what I now lay 
before the Soeil^ is the first ; those of Solapur, - Satara and 
Ahmadnagar are also in hand. In the introductory* rematks I have 
niade full use of the Government reports on the Revenue Settlements 
of Mawal and Indapur, as they are not likely to attract notice in their 
original form." 
. Mr. Burgess then read the introductory account of the Pund Zilla. 
Br. Bhau Daji remarked that the Society must feel deeply indebted 
to Mr. Burgess for his zealous endeavours in its behalf and 
for the very interesting paper he had read, evincing so much care- 
ful research, and which must have cost him a great deal of labour to 
prepare. 

The Rev. W. B. Keer remarked that while he thought they must 
•D feel, as the Vice-President had observed, deeply indebted to 
Hr. Burgess for the pains -taking research which he had bestowed on 
ik able and interesting paper, he was sure he was only expressing 
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what he had no doabt others felt, that it woald afford them much pli 
sure if the Vice-President, Dr. Bhaa Daji, himself, with his intimate 
knowledge of Indian antiquities and local geography, would fayonr 
them some day with a paper on some one or other of our less known 
districts or races. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held in their Rooms, Town Hall, on Thursday the 24th Novem- 
ber 1870, at ^ p. M. 

Present, — Captain G. T. Robinson, Senior Vice-President, in the 
chair; Dr. Bhau Daji, G.G.M.C., Hon. M.R.A.S., Vice-President; 
The Hon'ble Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., F.R.G.S. ; Captain J. B. 
C. Pryce, F.R.G.S. ; Captain W. L. Searle, F.R.A.S. ; J. FirtKj-^ftq., 
F.R.G.S. ; James Taylor, Esq. ; Dhirajram Dalpatram, Esq., G.G.M.O. ; 
R. G. Walton, Esq., C.E., F.R.G.8.,F. A.S.L. ; The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Bayley; The Rev. J. S. S. Robertson, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.; The Bev. 
W. B. Keer, Harbour Chaplain, A.C.F., Captain Henry Morland, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., members; and J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S., Honorary Secretary, »* >. 

Visitor, — W. H. Hamilton, Esq. /" • • 

The Miffntetf f la^t Meeting 'Were read and confirmed. 

Election, — Jan^rd^n Gop^ Esq., was elected a member under Rule 
XXII. of the Society. ' 

Member proposedi-'^aLpi&ia Jphn Dixon, proposed by Capt. Morland 
and seconded b|r*^Qaptain Pryce. < ' '• 

Several c||UiaMd)i»«to the Library were announced^ for which the best 
thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. ^ 

Letters read.-^From the Librarian, University Library^ Canr 
bridge; Librarian, Trinity College, Dublin; Superintendent, Roy 
Observatory, Greenwich ; Librarian to the Lords Commissioners of t 
Admiralty ; Secretary, P. & 0. Steam Navigation Company ; Lib 
rian, Glasgow College, acknowledging with thanks Vol. XIX. Par 
of the Society's Transactions. 

From Joseph Henry, Esq., Secretary Smithsonian Instital 
Washington, and S. L. Abbot, Esq., Corresponding Secretary, Be 
Society of Natural History, acknowledging with thanks Vol. XVII 
the Transactions, and transmitting several donations for the accep 
of the Society. 

From Joseph Levering, Esq., Corresponding Secretary, A 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, forwarding Proceedings 
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American Academy in the hope of establishing an exchange, which was 
accepted, and a copy of the last volume was sent to his address. 

4. From Colonel Jenkin Jones, R.E., and D. E. Gostling, Esq., 
resigning their membership of the Society. 

5. From the Government of Madras forwarding eight copies of the 
Selections applied for by the Society. These were acknowledged with 
thanks and other numbers requested. 

6. From the Government of India informing that copies of the 
Selections requested by the Society would be forwarded. 

7. From the Government, N. W. Provinces, issuing instructions to 
favour the Society with copies of the Selections requested by them. 

8.* 'To the Secretary, Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, request- 
ing wanting numbers of the Journal of the Asiatic Society in exchange 
for such Volumes of the Transactions of this Society, as may be required 
by hinK 

9. To the Bombay Government, bringing to their notice that en- 
quiries were sometimai^ made at the Society's Rooms for maps and other 
local geographic^.an<l|itatistical information which had not been placed 
at their disposal, and Biguesting Governm^t to issue instructions that 
the Society be fawnrefl with one copy al^eaelf^ all suAjnaps hitherto 
printed or lithographed, at thet PJbotozincog,faghic office iaf^Poon a and at 
the Chief Engineer's O&ce at Bombay as may' iBl be available, and 
of all maps that may be .printed or li^ogjrapliftd^ future ^t either of 
these offices ; stating, als^'that the Collector of Boqjj)j|; had for sale 
certain publication^ M which not copy had been sentw W^^iety, and 
requesting them to lavour the Society with these. ,%* 

10.* ^ To Colonel Thnillier, Surveyor General of India, informing that 
extracts from his private letter were read •t the last Meeting of the 
Society, and requesting his Reports on the Topographical Survey of 
India, and copies of such other maps as he may be pleased to supply. 
These Reports were received and acknowledged with thanks. 

11. Correspondence with the Bombay Government, the Alienation 
Settlement Officer, the Collectors of Satara and Ahmadnagar on the 
subject of the correct lists of the Dekhan Saraiijam, Inam and Isafat 
villages and holdings, was also laid before the fcfociety. 

The business of the Monthly Meeting having been brought to a ter- 
mination, that of the Annual Meeting was entered on, and the following 
gentlemen were declared, from the Voting Lists scrutinized by the 
Committee, to be the Office-bearers for the ensuing session 1870-71 : — 

7 
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Vice-Presidents, — Captain G. T. Robinson ; Dr. Bhdu D^ji, G.G.M.C., 
Hon. M.R.A.8. ; and Captain G. F. Henry. 

Resident Members of the Committee, — J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.8., 
M.R.A.S. ; J. Connon, Esq., M.A. ; Rdo Sah«b Vishvanath N^r^yan 
Mandlik ; The Hon'ble Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart, F.R.G.8. ; 
Captain J. E. C. Pryce, F.R.G.S. ; Professor F. J. Candy, M.A. ; 
James Taylor, Esq. ; Manakji Khursedji, Esq., F.R.G.8., F.R.8.N.A.; 
The Hon'ble Mangaldas Nathubhdi ; Kawasji Jehangir Readymoney, 
Esq., C.S.I. ; A. C. Gumpert, Esq., and J. P. Leith, Esq. 

N on-Resident Members, — General Sir G. LeGrand Jacob, K.C.S.I., 
and C.B. ; Colonel Sir* A. 3. Kemball, K.C.S.I., C.B., F^G.8.; 
Dddabhai Naoroji, Esq. ; H. E. Rear Admiral George St. jfinbent 
King, C.B., R.N. ; Major General H, J. Barr; Deputy Inspector 
General of Hospitals S. M. Pelly, C.B., F.R.C.S. ; Major Gener^ 
T. Tapp, O.B., A.D.C. to the Queen ; and W. Sowerby, Esq., C.B., ' 
F.G.S. - 

Mr. Burgess then submitted to the Society t)ifiiftiollowing — 

ANNUAL REPORT Fofe 1869-76. 

During the p«^t ^sidn th« "Sooietj met four timts and the follow- 
ing communication^' wera^laid befofe It: — ^i^^* 

1. Some account ct i^e Navigation of the Stfmadd, with Remarks 
on the Qulf/of Khambay^Jiy WiHianx Sowerby, Esq., C.E., F.G.S. 

2. The t(|vntm^ grillages, &c. of the Puna Zilla, with Rema^ «ii^ 
Notes, by='<rf*Bnrgito, Esq., M.R.A.S.^ F.R.G.S.,*Honorary Secretary ^. 

The number a)[ -sMembers on the roll of the -Society at the last 
annual meeting ^a8'fl41« Since then the following 7 gentlem^l were 
added to the Membership : — Dastur Hoshung Jamasp ; The Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Gibbs, C.S.; The Right Rer. H. A. Douglas, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Bombay; The Rev. J. S. S. Robertson, F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. ; Khurshedji Nnshirwanji Kamd, Esq.; The Rev. W. B. 
Keer, S.P.G. ; and Janardan Gopdl, Esq., making a total of 148 
members. Against this the Society have lost 12 members, of whom 
there have been removed — 

By retirement from India^ — 4. — The Hon'ble Sir D. F. McLeod, 
K.C.S.I., C.B.; G. C. M. Birdwood, Esq.,M.D.; H. E. General Sir 
W. R. Mansfield, K.C.B., G.C.8.I. ; and The Right Hon^le Lord 
Napier of Magdala, K.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

By reiignation of Membership^ — 5. — R. S. Sinclair, Esq., LL.D.; 
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T. C. Hope, Esq., O.S. ; Colonel Jenkin Jones, R.E., F.R.G.S. ; 
Robert Knight, Esq. ; and D. E. Gostling, Esq. 

By Death, — 3. — Nardyan Dinandthji, Esq. ; J. P. Haghlings, Esq., 
B.A., and Lieut, T. C. R. Carpendale, I.N., — in all 12 members, 
leaving 136 members on the register of the Society at this date. Of 
these however only 69 are Resident, and 67 Non-Resident, of whom 36 
are in Europe. 

Dr. Birdwood joined the Society in the year 1859. In 1*862 Mr. 
Kennelly, the then Secretary, intimated to the Society the urgency of 
their nominating a member to act jointly with him, as he could no longer 
nnaided .carry on the work as he could .wish. Dr. Birdwood was ac- 
cordingly elected Joint Secretary, which office he held for some time. 
His energetic labours in furtheringf many publio objects in ihis city 
have been justly acknowledged by diflFerenf sections of the community 
on the eve of his departure to Europe on account of failing headth. In 
him the Society have lost an active member. The following ^ntribu- 
tions of his will be foiu^Li^ the 15th volume of the Transactfons c — 

1. Observations on thd Bed and Delta of the Nile, read before .the 
Society in October liljJB. ^ '. 

2. Is the Habiah bf ]|ruce tl^mEucSb of the Whi|6-Nile ? read h^ 



A meeting of the QkiJEuttee o^ the Society mil called in December 

last, f»r the election of a PresidenI xf^ p||K)e C^ Lord Napiet ol Mag- 

^fSa^fi rf tired. « <As t|^ business however in the "QpimgAttee meeting 

« could *not be proceeded with fos' want of a quorq^', tn^^^se of the 

general meeting wM taken, and the members prfient unanimously 

^concslred in the propriety of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, C. S., 

being nominated Lotd Napier's successor, -^fihe proposal was accord- 

•ingly circulated to the Committee, who approved of the selection, and 

Mr. Justice Qibbs accepted, at the invitation of the Society, the office 

•of President. 

Publication Part I. of Volume XIX. comprising the Society's 

Transactions for the years 1868 and 1869, was submitted to the Society 
.»t their last meeting. It has been considered advisable in future to 
wane the volumes in Parts, rather than wait for more matter to com- 
plete a whole volume at once. This plan of publication will be agree- 
•we to contributors to the Transactions, who are naturally anxious to see 
«eir Papers early in print, and it will bring the Society more frequently 
Wore the scientific world and the public. 
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The second Part of Vol. XIX. is in ^e Press^ and will now be pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as possible. 

Catalogue, — The Society is in great need of a complete cata- 
logue of its books and maps. Till 1859 no printed catalogue 
seems to have been thought of, and the first was printed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Kennelly in 1862. This was reprinted with 
additions in 1866, and bound up with the Index to the first 17 
volumes of the Society's Transactions. From an examination of the 
list of purchases made during the earlier years of the Society's 
existence, it has been found that many valuable books had been lost 
when the first was prepared, and even since the last was printed there 
seem to have been several losses. This was discovered only a few 
months ago, and led to an examination of the record of the issues of 
books. It has been kept in a very imperfect and unsatisfactory way 
and the ■ Society's sanction is required for the expense of printing 
proper forms and the purchase of enth books as may be necessary for 
keeping business-like records of additions to the Library, and the 
issues of books to Members ; and along with this for the expense of 
printing a new catalogue, including all the jrecent purchases and 
additions. This will be aU the mocte easily •|)repared now that lists 
hay* been drawn up of all^the rec<m4' addition; botb, of books and maps, 
and form an Appetjidix. to this Report, ^ 

The eX'Fresidenfa Portrcut.-rlt is gratifying to record that tht Por- 
trait of W. E. Frere, Esq., our e*^resident, subscribed for by the' 
Society oftiiis retii*ement from India in 1865, arrived early in the year, 
and was exhibited at the meeting held on the 21st April last, and has 
given every satisfaction «s a faithful likeness. The total aiiount 
collected on this accoukfc-was Rs. 1,665. The xjost of the Portrait 
including freight, landing charges, &c. amounted to Rs. 1,298-15-1. 
From the balance a further disbursement has been made of Rs. 65 for 
varnishing the four Portraits, and covering tha ibacka of the frames 
with canvas, and the balance of Rs. 301-0-11 is held as a fixed deposit 
for the general purposes of the Society. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed on the occasion 
of the reception of the Portrait : — 

1. "That the thanks of the Bombay Geographical Society be 
tendered to Mr. Frere for the trouble he has taken in procuring his 
Portrait for their Rooms, and especially for the excellent choice he has 
made in* selecting Mr. Dickinson as the artist by which the Society 
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become possessed of s picture admirably executed both as to the 
painting and the likeness. That the balance of the account be paid by 
the Secretary to Messrs. Forbes and Co." 

2. " That the Secretary take measures for the cleaning and restor- 
ing the Portraits of Sir Charles Malcolm, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
and Captain Ross, and that when funds are available, new frames 
corresponding with that just received with Mr. Frere's Portrait be 
obtained." 

The scheme of the Society for the preparation of an Anglo-Verna- 
cular Index of Indian geographical names is being attempted, and the 
lists of towns, villages, &c., with particulars as regards temples, Jatras, 
&c., called for in the Government Resolution have been furnished by the 
Collectors for the Bombay Presidency ^exclusive of Sindh). It is 
however disappointing not to be able to report more progreiis in the 
Society's part of the work. All that hai yet beell completed is an 
alphabetical list of the towns, &c. •f the Paa& Zill4j with geographical 
and historical references connected therewith, irhictt was siibmitted to 
the Society at last meeting It embraces the following particulars: — 
Transliterated name of each town — Vernacular name — Vulgar spelling 
of the name — Tarf 'or I^rgana, aa4 T41ukA} population ; latitude and 
longitude; with information i^especiting teQiples, Jatrds, fairs, archi- 
tectural remains, markets, &c. ; List of the t(hi|i^/&4u of the SdtarA, 
Solafar, ^d AJJimadnagar Zillas are in hand, but the progress made^ by 
^ the Clerk is so slow that the offici^|pg Honorary Secretary had under- 
taken the last of these himself and employed a young ma^ for two 
months at his own expense to work at the preparation of materials, but 
othe|<engagements harve forced him to lay it aside for the present at least. 
Improvement of th^ library, — The mpstijhaportant feature in the 
proceedings of the last session was the improvement of Ae Library. 
Exchanges of the wanting numbers for completed sets of the Society's 
Transactions W6re proposed to the Asiatic and Geographical Societies 
of London and Paris, the Boston Society of Natural History, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and the Surveyor General of India, and it is most 
gratifying to state that the Society has met with the most prompt and 
liberal responses in the following instances : — 

1. From the Royal Geographical Society of London: — Eight 
Wanting parts of volumes 2, 3, 5 and 6 of the Proceedings. 

2. The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland informed 
wis Society that the whole stock of the old series of their Journal was 
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now the property of Messrs. Triibp^er & Po., bat transmitted to us— i 
Two wanting volumes of the New Series. With Messrs. Triibner 
& Co., an exchange was effected for II odd volames o{ the old series 
of the journal against a set of this Bo(!i^tj*§ Tran8actiQ^8, wi^ a balance 
of £6 6s. 6d. in our favour. 

3. The Asiatic Society of Paris very promptly sent us— 

12 volumes wanting of the 3rd series o^the Journal lAmatique. 
5 Do. Do. 4th Do. Do. 

8 Do. Do. 5th Do. and odd numbers of yoI. 18. 

12 Do. Do. 6th Do. Do. 

in all 37 volumes, in return for which this Society was requested to 
supply copies of 6 volumes of the Traasactions, which has been done. 

4. From the Boston Society of 'Natural History we have received — • 
five volumes wanting of ^e Journaff and four volumes of its Proceed^ 
ings, and wanting parts of volumes 9 and 10 of the Proceedingfti . 

No replies have been • received ftom the Geographical Soofet^ o£ 
Paris or the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Government of Bombay was applied to by the Society fo^ 
wanting numbers of the " Selections from the Records of Government'^ 
10 numbers were supplied, viz., Nos. 7, 26, 80, 90, 95, 98, 100, 108 

109, and 112, but Nos. 2, 4, 5, ^16, 32, 44, 49, 55, 56, 61, 64,. _ 

110, and 113 were n^t available, of these Nos. 44 and 49 haver 
been purchased. ^ i"^ ^ f 

Prom the Surveyor General of India the Society receivSiJ* in ex- 
change for a complete series of the Transactions, 42 maps bound in 
book form as per separate list. 

The Bombay Government was also addressed to favour the Ssciety 
with copies of such Ma[)8 as are now available, or might hereafter be so 
from the Pbotozincographic office at Puna. The Government of India 
in the Home and Foreign Departuients, the Government of Madras, 
the Government of Bengal, and the Government -©f ihf N. W. Pro-? 
vinces, were also applied to supply the Society with copies .of such of 
the " Selections from the Government Becor^s" fa 'delated to Geo- 
graphy, History, Population and Surveys. The following have been 
received: — 1. From the Government of Madras — 11 volumes of the 
" Selections from the Government Records," as per list. 2. From 
the Government of the N. W. Provinces — Part I of Vol. IV. of the 
Selections. 3. P^rom the Government of India, Home Departmentr-* 
4 volumes of the Selections, as per list. 
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At the last annual meetiBgi^ th» Society tfBcorded its permission to 
appropriate the .sum of j»iRs. JjOQft" irom the Premchand Raichand 
Donation for maUng accessions to UiOiLibrarj. Of this sum Bs. 844-2-8 
has b^en sp^ent, a%^^3re ha^bten purchased 7 maps and 68 volumes 
of books a^ per list«ppended. - ^ 

Non-Resident Members.-^It is a matter of extreme regret to be 
compelled to Wver? to tnl indifference shown by some of the Non- 
Resident Members to repeated calls for the recovery of their subscrip- 
tions. The arrears due to the Society under this head amount td 
about Es. 1,277. The amount realized on account of the subscrip- 
tions of the 66 Resident Members and the Government contribution 
of Es. 600 per annum is foun(}V4iadequate to the requirements of 
the Society. TjjUMt it is hoped^he members, Who take a real 
interest in the Society, will consider and attempx to remedy. M4ny have 
it in th^r power to assist the Society by obtaining additpnal members 
from among their friends ai^d acquaiuiadces. If every member 
would do his best in tbis way, the Society wo^d be greatly benefited, 
and might work with renewed vigour. 

It will be for the Society to consider the amount of subscription to 
be asked from Non-resident members wfib have not access to tie 
LibrarjU)r meetings. j. ' , 

We have hi%erto been exceedingly indulgent to^ members le^^ing. 
Bomny^^d la^^b for years been sendillg them copies of our Transac- 
tions free of cost, and without re(|alring them to pay any subscription. 
Tbis seems to be a drain on the funds of the Society, scarcely called 
for : we cannot doubt but 'old members retiring to Europe would 
most "Yeadily contribute to the support of the Society, if only asked 
to do BO, Nor can we doubt but membeifc going to Europe for a year 
OT two would also willingly continue to pay a small sutscr^tion. Our 
full subscription is among the smallest requirtd by any scientific 
Society, a|^v^||||^ AW recent additions to the Library and the further 
eztensionsd^ wlngj^Mn^erate increase in the membership would enable 
the Society to male, ft may be reasonably hoped thatf every member 
will find that he has in that alone a full equivalent for his subscription. 
Non-resident members in the Transactions of the Society have the use 
Wan organ through which they can publish the results of their 
Rwgraphical and other allied enquiries without expense, and with 
we certainty of its being sent to all similar Societies in the world : 
•ad themselves receive in it the information contributed by others ; 
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moreover, if the efiforts^ recently made, and which, it is hoped, 
will be still further prosecuted, in trying to interest the many able and 
intelligent officers of the Trigonometrical and Topographical Surveys 
in India, in the work of the Society, and to obtaim contributions from 
their stores of information, the TrAnsactions of this Society will be 
specially valuable* Its publication is neceffsarily expensive to the So- 
ciety ; and it is therefore but reasonable to eftpect that mtt lAm-Re- 
sident Members will readily pay a small annual subscription which the 
Committee will consider and arrange. For some years past at least 
the Society has been almost solely dependent for the supply of books 
to the presents of individuals and Government and the exchange of 
publications with kindred societies. Thanks to the kindness of 
Mr. Khurshedji Pardunji Parakh and of Mr. Premchand Raichand, the 
Society has within the lafet few years obtained a varied and valuable 
collection of books connected with geographical science, and amon^ 
other means of rendering the Society useful not the least inflventiaX 

may be the regular addition of new works to the Library. It is some 

what deficient in what ought to be a special feature of every Geogrik — 
phical Library — copies of the larger collections of voyages, — we hav^ ^^ 
Kerr's and Harris's collections and the Letters Edifiantes, but wain^ 
Pinkerton, Hakluyt, Purchas, Churchill, Astley, Pelham, Laharjv ^ 
and Sir 11. Phillips' collections, Dalrymple's Memoirs and Tracti:-. t 
— many of them relating to ladia, — and the works, of Tieffenttiai- ^ 
and Linchoten, Any of these would be acceptable presents frc^ii 
members who may possess copies. But small as the income of t-^< 
Society is, something might be done in the following way towaicrcli 
purchases : — 
With our present membership the income from Resident Memb^^fl 
may be estimated at about ... ... ... Rs. 960 

From Government ... ... ... ... „ 600 

If to this we can add from Non-Resident Members ,, ^ 240 

■ ■ 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The total income will be ... ... ... *'- ...Bs. I,i00 

The Establishment ought not to exceed half the income — 
say ••• ... ... ..- ...Rs. 850 ^ 

Printing, Postage, &c. ... ... ... ...» ^^0 



. Bs. 1,500 

leaving a balance of Hs. 300 available for il< 
otherwise at the disposal of the Sod v ' 
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howeyer, is dependent upon the realization of subscriptions from non- 
residents. 

Whatever balance may be available might perhaps be best employed 
in the first place in the forii^ation of a reserve fund, the interest of 
which would be a most, important ^d to the Society. A few years ago 
the income rose considerabl]^ in excess of the expenditure then incur- 
red ; cfftatf^ri K«ve beefUdrawing on the balance of former accounts ; 
and besides this the Society appropriated for its ordinary use a balance 
of Rs. 1,093-4-6 of the Bhagwandas Purshotamdas Donation and 
Rs. 1,000 of the Premchand Raichand Donation, against which it dis- 
bursed Rs. 594-5-2 to meet the deficiency of the Sorabji Pestonji 
Framji Donation, leaving a supplement to its regular income from 
these sources alone of Rs. 1,498-15-4, the greater part of which has 
been expended nearly a year ago. In May 1869 the cash balance at the 
credit of the general fund amounted to Rs. 756-4-4 ; the total 
income for the year firom every source amounted to Bs. 1,034-8-4, 
and the current expenditure to Rs. 1,483-1-3, or about Rs. 350 in 
excess of the income. This is a most unsatisfactory state of mat- 
ters, which it was found necessary to put a stop to. We hate still an 
unexpended balance of Mr. Premchand Raichand's donation amount- 
ing to ... ... ... Rs. 2,617 2 5 

And other monies belonging to the Society ... „ 961 13 8 



Amounting in all to ... Rs. 3,579 1 

The interest of this sum, which is invested in Bank fixed deposits at 

5 per cent and 6 per cen1^.fmounts to about Rs. 180 per annum, and 

should any such balance accrue to the Society as has been previously 

referred to, the whole ought to be added" to this investment until the 

Rs. 1,000 first appropriated from the Premchand Raichand Donation 

at least had been recouped^ or even the whole fts. 1,498-15-4 above 

alluded to^ aftcAr which two-thirds of it should be added, and one-third 

retained, if BeoefliiFiy, (9 be expended along with the interest of the 

fond on the purchase of books. Further, when the interest of the 

fond should reach Rs. 250 per annum, the whole of the yearly balance 

might thereafter be added, and not less than Rs. 200, or than half the 

interest, when it exceeded Rs. 400 should be available for the purchase 

of books and maps, and the rest for the general purposes of the Society. 

This position might, I think, be attained by strict economy in about 

four years, or if we should be so fortunate as to receive any special 
8 
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donmtioDB, eren sooner. Had the balance of the donationg Blreadf 
referred to only been inreeted, as they onght to hare been, in this wtj, 
the interest would now have been upwards of Re. 230 per *nnnm. 

Again, I think, three-fourths of all amounts paid by LifeMembeis 
ought to be permanently invested in behalf of Hie general expenses of 
the Society. ISome such scheme would place the Society in a safe 
financial position. 

Full accounts of the disbursemente on account of the different do- 
nation funds are appended. 
J.— MAPS RECEIVED FBOM THE SDRVEYOR GENERAL OF IHDU. • 

1. Ajmfr and M^iwara Uistrfote, 1850. 

2. Akfab DiBtrlot, 1853-ieGl. 

3. BakargaD} Diatriat, 1S60-1863. 

4. Bahar Dletiiat, 1840-44. 

G. Bengal, Bsbar and OrEaaa, 1868. 
e. Bogara Diatriat, 1832-1866. 

7. Bhutan, nilh the Bengal Duare, itluatrating the Route of the Miaitt a 

In 1864. 

8. British Bnrmab, PeRU DiTieion, 1862. 

9. Route Surve; from India Into Great TitMt. 

10. British Sibhim, oompTiaing the Darjiling HlII Territory and two HoM^ '■'f 

Fargsnae, 1852. 

11. Independent 8lkhim, ISnO. 

12. The Baatern British Frontier bordering on Burmah and Manipnr, 188^- 

13. Central Asia, 1866. 

14. Central Provinoea, with the adjoining British and Natlre Btatea, 196G- 

15. China Coast and rough sketch of the Frovineea betneen Canton ^n) 

Fakln, 1859. 

IG. Cblttagong District, 1835 to 1811 and 1881-66. 

IT. Chota Nagpur, Sheet No. SO, 1368. 

18. Dhaka and furidpur Districts, 1357 to 1860. 

13. City, Boburtw and Cantonments of Qorabhpur, IRSS. 

20. Map to illustradb the operations of the Hnzara Field Force, 18GS. 

21. Euehang&b&d Diatrlot, 1862 to 1867. ■ 

22. Hand Hap of India, 1869. 

23. India, Politioal and Rerenne Divlaious, 1SG9. 

24. Index to the G. Trig, Survey nf India. 

25. Index to the Diatriota and DivUlona of Igdia, 1868. 

26. JabhaIpQrDlatriot,I8S4tol8G2. 

27. Flan of Jagann&th, 1849. 

28. Flan ot the Town and Fort of Ealinjar, IgSS. 

29. Photozinoographed Seotioni of Part ot tteA 

and BalliBtiin, or LitUa Tibet H 

30. Ebalrpur Territory of H. H. V" 
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31. Muhammad Khan's Taftda Distriot— Taluka Guni, 1866-67. 

32. Malda District, 1853. 

33. Naashera District, Sindh, 1860 to 1863. 

34. Panjab, sheet No. 1 containing Hazara, Yusufzir, Peshawar and part of 

Afghanistan, 1867. 

35. Peshawar Districts,^!. C. Nos. 1*9. 

36. Bajputana and the adjacent Countries, 1846. 

37. Bangpar District, inclodihg Koooh Behar, 1856 to 1860. 

38. S^r and Narmad^ Territories, 1861. 

39. Districts Jacobabad, Shikarpur, Bohri, Larkhana, and Mehur, compris- 

ing the Shikarpur Colleotorate, Upper Sindh, 1856 to 1862. 

40. Sindh— sheets Nos. 1-11, 13, 18, and 19. 

41. Sironcha and Bastar Districts, 1863. 

42. Soh^gpur and B^mgadh districts of Gandwana,— S&gar and Narmad^ 

Territories, 1842. 

43. Tenaserim and the adjacent Provinces of Siam, 1868. 

44. Turkistan with adjoining portions of the British and Bussian Territories, 
• 1868. 

^.— FBOM THE MADRAS GOVEBNMENT. 

1. Papers on the General Be venue Survey of the Madras Presidency, 1858. 

2. Papers on the Survey and Settlement 6t the Chellumbrum and Manar- 

goody Talooks, South Arkat District, 1869. 

3. Beport on the Be venue Survey, 1855. 

4. Beport of the Annan^ullay Forests, 1857. 

5. Navigation of the God^veri, 1856. 

6. Beport on the Pumban Channel, 1854. 

7. A Collection and Precis about Jaipur, 1864. 

8. Papers on the General Bevenue Survey of the Madras Presidency, 1863. 

9. Papers on the Beduotion of Assessment in North Arkat, 1857. 

10. Proposed Plan for the Bevenue Assessment of Kurnool, 1843. 

11. Collections of Decrees oiii^e mutual rights of Land-holders and Tenants 

in Malabar, 1858. 

C— FBOM THE GOVEBNMENT OF INDIA, HOME VEP^JITMENT. 

1. The Andaman Islands ; with Notes on Barren Island, 1859. 

2. Beports on the Survey of the Mineral Deposits in Kumaon, and the Iron 

Smelting Operations at Deohouree, 1856. 

3. Beport on the Metalliferous Deposits of Kumaon and Gurhwal, 1855. 

4. Supplement to Selections No. 8, Papers regarding the Forests and Iron 

Mines in Kumaon, 1 855, 

i>.— BOOKS AND MAPS PURCHASED ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
PREMCHAND BAICHAND DONATION. 

1. The Tuhfat-ul-Majahindin ; a History of the First Settlement of the 
Mohammedans in Malabar, and of their subsequent Struggles with 
^ the Portuguese, translated from the Arabic, by Lieut. M, Bowlandson, 

% 8vo, 1833, 

u ' 

'M . 
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2. Yakkun NattaDnawa, a Cingalese Poem, desoriptiye of the Ceylon 
System of Demonology ; to whioh is appended, the PraotioeB of a 
Capua, or Devil Priest, as described by a Badhist ; and Eolan 
Nattannawa, a Cingalese Poem, descriptive of the oharaoters assumed 
by Natives of Ceylon in a Masquerade, illustrated with plates from 
Cingalese designs, translated by J. Callaway, 8vo, 1829. 

'.i. Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, et de ses Voyages dans 'I'lnde 
629-645, traduite du Chinois, par Julien, 8vo. PariSt 1853. 

4. Kitab-i-Yamini ; Historical Memoirs of Early Conquerors of Hindustan, 

and Founders of tbe Ghaznavide Dynasty, translated from the Persian, 
by the Bev. James Reynolds, B. A., 8vo, 1858t 

5. Oriental Tracts ; a Collection of Pamphlets relating to India, China, 

and other Oriental Countries. 
G. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 3 Vols. 

7. Barnes's Kdbul : being a Narrative of a Journey to, and Besidence in 

that city in 1836.38. 8vo. London, 1842. 

8. Chamich's (Father M.) History of Armania from B. C. 2247 to A. D. 

1780, translated with continuation by J. Avdall, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1827, 

9. India in the Fifteenth Century ; containing Abd-er-Razzak's Narrative of 

My Voyage into Hindustan, 1442 ; Couti's Travels in the East ; 

Athanasius Nikitin's Travels to India ; and Stefano*s Journey from 

Cairo to India, 1499. Edited by R. H. Major, 8vo. (Hakluyt Society's 

vol. XXII) 1857. 
10. Leyden's Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Babar, 4to. London^ 1826. 
i 1. Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, and their Domestic 

Superstitions, translated from tbe Persian by J. Atkinson, 8vo, 1832. 

12. Boileau's Narrative of a Tour in the Western States of Bajwara in 1835. 

4to. Calcutta^ 1837. 

13. Hugel's Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, with Notes by Major Jervis, 

8vo. London, 1845, 

14. Recueil de voyages et de Memoires public par la Soci6t6 de Ckographie, 

4 vols. 4to, Paris, 1824. 

15. Geographie D'Edrisi traduite de I'Arabe par P. Am. Jaubert, 2 vols. 4to. 

Par^, 1836. 

16. Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, Travels of, written by his Archdeacon, 

Paul of Aleppo, translated by F. C. Balfour, M.A., 2 vols. 4to, 1 829-37. 

17. Reinaud's Fragments Arabes et Persans inedits relalifs a L'Inde, 8vo. 

Paris, 1845. 

18. The Geographical Works of Sadik Isfahani ; and a Critical Essay on 

Various Works, Arabic and Persian, translated by J. C, from Persian 
MSS. in the Collection of Sir W. Ouseley, 8vo, 1832, 

19. A Description of the Burmese Empire ; compiled chiefly from Native 

Documents, by the Rev. Father Sangermano ; and translated from his 
MS. by W. Tandy, 4to, 1834. 

20. Troyer's Radjatarangini Histoire des Bois du Kachmir traduite et oom- 

ment6e, 2 vols. 8vo. ParU^ 1840, 
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21. A. Keith Johnston's Dictionary of Geography, Desoriptive, Physioal, 

Statistioal, and Historical, 8vo. London, 1868. 
23. Beal's Travels of Fah-Hian and Sang-Yun, Baddist Pilgrims, I2mo. 

London, 1869. 

23. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vols. X. and XIII., 4to. 
Washington, 1858-63. 

24. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 5 vols. 8vo. Washington, 1862-64. 
2^. Crawfurd's Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and adjacent 

Countries, 8vo. London, 1856. . 

26. Heber's Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 
1824-25, 2voIs. 12mo. London, i^Qlr 

27. Eastwick's Hand-Book for India, 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1859. 

28. Bholandth Chandar's Travels of a Hindu to various parts of Bengal and 
Upper India, with introduction by J. T. Wheeler, 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1869. 

29. Wilson's Ariana Antiqua. — A Descriptive account of the Antiquities 
and Coins of Afghanistan, with a Memoir on the Buildings called 
Topes, by C. Mason, 4to. London, 1841. 

30. BenneH's Memoir of a Map of Hindustan or the Mo gal Empire, 3rd Ed. 
4to. London, 1793. 

31. Tod's Travels in Western India, 4to. London, 1839. 
t2, Binning's Journal of Two Years' Travels in Persia, Ceylon, &c., 2 vols. 

8vo. London, 1857. 

33. Buckingham's Travels in Assyria, Media and Persia, 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1830. 

34. Hooker's Himalayan Journals, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1854. 
.35. Mrs. Postan's Kachh : or Bandom Sketches in Western India, 8vo. 

London, 1839. 

36. Malcolm's Memoir of Central India, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1824. 

37. Wood's Narrative of a Journey to the Source of the Oxus by the Boute 
of the Indus, Kabul, &c. in 1836-38, 8vo. London, 1841. 

38. Butler's Travels and Adventures in Assam during a residence of fourteen 
years, 8vo. London, 1854. 

39. Walker's Tables of Heights in Sindh, the Panjab, N. W. Provinces 
and Central India, determined by the survey of India to May 1862, 
8vo. Calcutta, 1863. 

40. Moorcrof fc's Travels in the Himalayan Provinces and the Panjab, by 
H. H. Wilson, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. 

41. Barnes's Travels into Bokhara ; also Narrative of a Voyage on the Indus 
in 1831-33, vol. II. 8vo. London, 1834. 

42. Thornton's Gazetteer of the Territories under the East India Company 
and the Native States, 8vo. London, 1861. 

' 43. Account of Kundwar by the late Captain A. Gerard, edited by G. Lloyd, 
8vo. London, 1841. 
44. Elliot's Memoirs on the History and Folklore of the Baces of the North 
Western Provinces of India ; re-arranged by J, Beames, 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1869, 

• 
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45. Elliok's History of India as told by its own Hifltorians — The MahAm- 

madan Period, by Prof. J. Dowson, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1867. 

46. The Travels of Sir John Chardin into Persia and the East Indies, 4to. 

London^ 1686. 

MAPS. 

1. Bengal, Bahar, Oudh and AUdhdb&d, with |^art of Agr& and Delhi, by 

J. Bennell. London, 1841. 

2. Bengal and Bahar in 8 Parts, with Index, by J. Bennell, 1779. 

3. India subdivided into CoUeotorates, and including the iTenaserim 

Provinces, with the Position and Boundary of each Native State, by 
J. Walker. 

4. India from the 19th Degree of North Latitude to Cape Comorin, by 

J. Wyld. 

5. The Environs of Madras surveyed in 1814, by W. Fadan, 1816. 

6. Persia, Ancient and Modern, by J. Wyld, 1851. 

7. Grand Trigonometrical Survey Maps of India, Nob. ] 18 and 119. 

Eemarks, 

In conclusion, Mr. Burgess remarked, ** one word for myself : at the 
meeting of this Society held on the 15th April 1869, you were pleased 
to nominate me your Acting Secretary for six monthj^ Daring that time 
I acted within the limits that might be allowed to a sabstitute, bat after 
it had expired, and I had no information as to Captain Morland's retamy 
I took the liberty of assuming the full powers of his office in correspond- 
ing with other Societies, and with the various Local Govemments in 
India on behalf of the Society, and also in commencing work which I am 
happy to find his return now will enable him to take up and complete. 
The projected catalogue was to ' be on the same plan as that of the 
Royal Geographical Society with additional double entries. It will 
involve a good deal of labour on Captain Morland's part, but doubtless 
his zeal for the Society will enable to execute it well. The yarioas 
accounts have been adjusted to the end of October, and I shall be 
happy to complete the number of the Transactions now in the press, 
so that he may begin the next part himself. And now it only remains 
to me to resign my office to the Society in behalf of your former Honor- 
ary Secretary Captain Morland, who has expressed to me his readiness 
to resume the office.^' 
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innual Statement of Eecbipts and Disbursements on account of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, from 1st May 1867 to 

30th April 1868. 

Receipts. 

1867. Rs. a. p. 
May Ist To Balance on this date, viz. : — ' 

In the hands of the Treasurers Rs. 9,904 5 1 

Ditto '^f the Secretary „ 301 9 2 

10,205 14 3 

Government Sabscription for 12 months 600 

Annual Subscriptions from Mem|)er8, viz. : — 

On account of 1862-63 ...Rs. 15 

Ditto of 1863-64 „ 15 

Ditto of 1864-65 „ 30 

Ditto of 1865-66 „ 60 

Ditto of 1866-67 „ 420 

Ditto of 1867-68 „ 750 

Ditto of 1868-69 „ 240 

1,530 

Amount recovered on account of the " Speke Me- 
morial" Fund 60 

Interest from Messrs. Remington & Co., at 2 per cent 189 14 10 

Total...Rapee s 12,575 13 1 
Expenditure. .i^,^..,,^^,.. 

1868. ^ Rs. a. p. 
April 30th By Office Establishment 1,168 

Clothing to Peons, Postage, and other Contingencies.. 85 9 4 
Printing 200 copies of the Society's Rules and Re- 
gulations, Bill Books, Circulars, &c 113 

Amount remitted to Society's Agent, London, being 
payment in full as follows : — 
Balance on account of Bhagwdndis 

Purshotamd^ grant for Index, &c.Rs. 906 II 6 
Balance of the Sorabji Pestonji Fram- 

ji grant for reprint of Vol. VI... „ 1,094 5 2 
Charges for a set of the Transactions 

bound and presented to D. J. % 

KenneUy, Esq „ 152 15 5 

2,154 1 

Amount expended in the purchase of Maps on 

account of the Premchand Raichand grant 538 10 11 

Amount paid for a Book-case on account of the 

Kharsetji Fardunji Parakh grant for books 125 

Amount remitted to W. £. Frere, Esq., being part 

payment on account of his Portrait 1,054 15 1 

„ Ditto to the Secretary to the Royal Geographical 

Society of London, being subscriptions collected 

on account of the *' Speke Memorial" Fund 280 

„ Commission to Messrs. Remington & Co., and petty 

charges 34 11 1 
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Carried over Rs. 5,553 14 6 
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f * 

Bs. A. P, 
.ono Brought for ward.... 5,563 14 6 

April 30th By Balance on this date, viz. :— 

In the hands of the Treasurers Rs. 6,886 14 9 

Dittib of the Secretary, viz ; — 
General Cash BalanceRs. 59 15 10 
On account of Frere 

Portrait Fund „ 65 • 

Do. Speke Memorial 

Fund „ 10 

134 15 10 

7,021 14 7 

Total...Rupecs 12,575 13 1 

Bombay^ 1st May 1868. 
Examined and found Correct. Errors excepted, 

J. BURGESS, HENRY MORLAND, 

Auditor. Honorary Secretary to the Society. 



Annual Statement of Keceipts and Disbursements on account of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, from 1st May 1868, 

to 30th April 1869. 

Receipts. 
Cr. ' 

1868 Rs. A. p. 

May 1st To Balance on this date, viz. :— 

In the hands of the Treasurers Rs. 6,886 14 9 

,, Ditto of the Secretary „ 134 16 10 

7,021 14 7 

„ Subscription from the Bombay Government for 12 

months 600 

„ Annual subscriptions from members, viz. : — 

On account of 1865-66 Rs. 15 

Ditto 1866-67 , 60 

Ditto 1867-68 , 75 

Ditto 1868-69 „ 615 

Ditto 1869-70 „ 120 

885 

„ Amount realized by the sale of the Society's Tran- 
sactions 90 

„ Interest from Messrs. Remington & Co., Treasurers, 

at 2 per cent 134 11 8 

Total.. .Rupees 8,731 10 3 
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Expenditure. 
Dr. 

1869 , Bs. A. p. 

April 30th By Office Establishment 1,188 

„ Subscription to the " Times of India," charges on 
account of Printing, Office Contingencies, purchase 
of Books, Ac 294 4 10 

„ Amount paid to the Superintendent, Bombay Educa- 
tion Society's Press, for printing 300 copies of 
Vol. XVIII. of the Society's Transactions 2,252 8 

„ Ditto do. on account of Binding Work 54 

„ Amount remitted to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., in 
liquidation of their account made up to the end 
of June 1868 83 5 10 

„ Commission to Messrs. Remington & Co., Treasurers, 

and petty charges 21 13 3 

Rupees 3,893 15 11 
„ Balance on this date, viz : — 

In the hands of the Treasurers ...... 4,609 15 4 

„ Ditto of the Secretary, viz : — 

General Cash Balance 152 11 

„ Ditto on account of the W. E. Frere 

Portrait Fund 65 

„ Ditto Speke Memorial Fund 10 

227 11 
4,837 10 4 

Total...Rupee8 8, 731 10 3 

Bombay, 1st May 1869. 
£z&mined and found correct, Errors Excepted, 

ATMARAM PANDURANG, J. BURGESS, 

Auditor. Offg. Honorary Secretary to the Society. 



Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the Bombay 
Geographical Society, for the year 1869-70. 



Dr. 
1869 
Bfay l8t 
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Receipts. 

To Balance on this date, viz :— 

„ With Messrs. Remington & Co. as follows ;— 

Society's money Rs. 603 9 4 

„ On account of the Frere Portrait Fund „ 645 II 

,t Do. the Premchand Raichand Fund „ 3,461 5 1 

Carried over Rs. 4,609 15 4 
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Rs. A. p. 

1869 Broaght forward 4,609 15 4 

May Ist With the Secretary, viz. — 

Society's money Rs. 152 11 

On account of the Frere Portait Fond. „ 65 

Ditto Speke Memorial Fund „ 10 

227 11 



4,837 10 4 
To Government Subscription 600 

„ Subscription from Members, viz : — 

On account of 1865-66 Rs. 15 

Ditto 1866-67 „ 60 

Ditto 1867-68 „ 75 

Ditto 1868-69 „ 105 

Ditto 1869-70 „ 600 



855 

„ Cash received by sale of Transactions 83 8 

„ Ditto for Postage on a copy of Transactions 8 

„ Interest, viz : — 

From Messrs. Remington A Co. ...Rs. 104 5 4 
Less commission charged by them. „ 12 9 

Rs. 91 12 4 
June 30th From the Mercantile Bank of India, 

London and China „ 3 12 95 8 4 



Total...Rupee8 6,472 2 8 

Expenditure. 
Cr. 

1870 Rs. A. p. 

April 30th By Office Establishment 1,188 

„ Cash remitted to London Agent per Messrs. Reming- 
ton & Co. for Books £79-16-7 costing 839 11 8 

„ Ditto paid Superintendent, Bombay Education So- 
ciety's Press for binding books 67 2 

„ Ditto Manager of the " Times of India" on account 

of subscription to paper 80 

„ Printing and advertising charges 50 8 

Stationery, contingencies, &c 100 5 3 

Cash disbursed on account of the "W. E. Frere 

Portrait" 244 

A Stamped Cheque Book 19 
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Rupees 2,571 3 11 
Balance on this date, viz : — 

General account with Messrs. Reming- 
ton <fe Co Rs. 137 

Ditto the Mercantile Bank of India, 

London & China „ 269 2 

Ditto the Secretary „ 5 11 9 

Carried over ....Rs. 41113 9 
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Es. A. p. 
1870 Brought forward 411 13 9 

April 30th Fixed Deposits, viz : — 

Amount due 26th July 1870 (Frere 

Portrait Fund) Rs. 610 11 

Do. Do., 25th January 1871 (Prem- 

chand Raichand account) „ 2,617 2 5 

Do. Do. Do. (general 

account) „ 261 13 8 

3,900 14 9 

Total... Rupees 6,472 2 8 

Bombay, 30th April 1870. 
Examined. Errors Excepted, 

J. FIRTH, J. BURGESS, 

DHIRAJRAM DALPATRAM, Offg. Honorary Secretary to the Society 

JoirU Auditors, 

Statement of Keceipts and Disbursements, of the Bombay 

Gbographigal Society, from Ist May to 31si Oct, 1870. 

Receipts. 
Dr. 

1870 Rs. A. p. 

May Ist To Balance on this date, viz :~> 

With Messrs. Remington & Co Rs. 137 

Ditto the Mercantile Bank of India, 

London and China „ 269 2 

Ditto the Secretary „ 5 11 9 

Fixed Deposits, viz : — 

Amount due 26th July 1870 (Frere 

Portrait Fund) „ 610 Oil 

Ditto 25tb January 1871 (Prem- 

chand Raichand account) „ 2,617 2 5 

Ditto Do. Do. (general 

account) „ 261 13 8 

3,900 14 9 

„ Government contribution 300 00 

„ Subscription from Members, viz : — 

On account of arrears 1866-67 Rs. 15 

Ditto 1868-69 „ 30 

Ditto 1869-70 „ 90 

Ditto 1870-71 „ 615 

Ditto Life Membership „ 100 

850 

„ Interest, viz:-- 

30th June 1870, from the Mercantile 

Bank of India, London and China. ..Rs. 15 4 

26ih July 1870, Do. Do „ 12 

16 



» 



Total...Rttpees 5,067 4 9 
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Expenditure. 
Cr. Rs. A. p. 

1870 
October Slat By Office Establishment 564 

,, „ Cash paid Mr. Sykes for repairing certain Portraits ... 65 

„ „ Printing and ad7erti8ing charges 23 8 

„ Contingencies 23 2 

„ Commission charged by Messrs. 

Remington & Co. Rs. 45 3 10 

Less Interest allowed by them „ 43 12 1 7 10 

Rupees 677 1 10 

„ Balance on this date, viz : — 

Current Cash Balance at the Mer- 
cantile Bank Rs. 810 1 1 

With the Secretary „ 119 

„ Fixed Deposits, viz : — 

Amount bearing interest at 6 per 

cent per annum due 25th Jan. 1871 

(the Premchand Raichand account) „ 2,617 2 5 

Do. Do. (general account)... „ 261 13 8 

Do. at 5 cent, due 26th July 1871 

(including balance from the W. E. 

Frere Portrait Fund) „ 700 

4,390 2 11 

Total... Rupees 5,087 14 9 

Bombay^ 31s« October 1870. 

Examined. Errors Excepted, 

J. FIRTH, J. BURGESS, 

DHIRAJRAM DALPUTRAM, Offg. Honorary Secretary to the Society. 

Joint Auditors, 



The Premchand Raichand Donation account 

Receipt. 
Dr. 
1865 Rs. A. p. 

January 11th To amount of the Premchand Raichand Donation for the 

purchase of maps, charts, &c 5,000 

Total... Rupees 6,000 Q 

Expenditure. 
Cr, 

1867 Rs. A. p. 

June 4th By amount paid Education Society's Press for Map of 

Kathiawar 12 

„ Ditto for 22 Trigonometrical Survey Maps of India. 198 

August 16th „ Ditto do. for 10 ditto 90 
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Carried over Rs. 300 
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Rs. A. p. 

1868 Brought forward 300 

Sept. 26th By Cash reserved for the general purposes of the 

Society as per Resolution of this date 1,000 

Feb. 20th ,,, Cash paid for a copy of Pharoah's Gazetteer of 

Southern India with Atlas 10 

April 4th ,, Ditto remitted to London Agent for 46 sheets of 

Trigonometrical Survey Maps of India bound 228 10 11 

1869 
July 26th „ Ditto to ditto for Books £30 stg. 

costing Rs. 315 9 10 

October 22nd „ Ditto do. £30 stg. do „ 313 8 

1870 
January 14th „ Ditto do. £17 3s. 3d. stg. do „ 182 5 

March 26th „ Ditto do. £2 13s. 4d. stg. do ,, 28 12 2 

Sundry expenses „ 4 7 



844 2 8 



April 30th „ Unexpended Balance on hand of 

Rs. 1,000 set apart for Books, &c...Rs. 155 13 4 
„ Balance in fixed deposit with the 

Mercantile Bank „ 2,461 5 1 



2,617 2 5 



Total... Rupees 5,000 
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The Sorabji Pestonji Framji Donation account, 

Rbcbipts. 
Dr. 
1865 Rs. A. p. 

Jaaoary Slat To amount of the Sorabji Pestonji Framji Donation for 

reprint of Vol. VI of the Bombay Geographical 
Society's Transactions 1,000 

„ Balance m^t out of the Society's general cash 594 5 2* 

* — . ■ ^1 

Total...Rupees 1,594 5 2 

•Expenditure. 

Cr. 
1867 Rs. A. p. 

Jane 2l8t By amount remitted to Agent in London for reprint of 

vol. VI., as per invoice 1,594 5 2 

Totol...Rupee8 1,594 5 2 
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The Bhagwandas Purshotamdas Donation account. 

Hbcbipt. 
Dr. 

1865 Rs. a. t< 

March 17 To amonnt of the3hagwandaB Porshotamdas Donation 
for compiling an Index to the first 17 volnmes of 
the Society's Transactions 3,500 

Total... Rupees 3,500 _ 

EXPBNDITUBB. 

Cr. 

1865 Rs. A. : 

May 26th By amount remitted to London Agent in a bill for 

£145 68. 3d. costing 1,500 

1867 
June „ „ Ditto do. for £85 19s. costing 906 11 

Rupees 2,406 11 
Sept. 26th „ Balance transferred to the General Funds of the So- 
ciety as per Resolution passed at their Meeting 
held this dav 1,093 4 



Total... Rupees 3,500 



The W. E. Frerb Portrait Fund account. 

Receipts. 
Dr. 

1866 Rs. A. I* 
August 14th To amount of Subscriptions collected on account of 

the Frere Portrait Fund 1,665 I 

Total... Rupees 1,665 

Expenditure. 

1867 Rs. A. p 
June 2l8t By Cash remitted to W. E. Frere, Esq., in a bill for £100 

costing 1,054 15 J 

1870 
April 29th ., Ditto paid Messrs.'Forbes & Co., being balance of 

cost on account of the Portrait, £22 Is. 3d 232 12 ( 

„ Ditto on account of Landing charges, &c 11 4 ( 

October 11th „ Ditto paid Mr. Sykes for repairing certain Portraits. 65 C 

„ 3l8t „ Balance due to this account absorbed in general 

cash account 301 11 

Total... Rupees 1,665 ( 
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Particulars of Fixed Deposits with the Mercantile Bank of 

India, London, and China. 

Dr. 
1870 -^s- ^' ^' 

October 3l8t To amount bearing interest at 6 per 
cent, per annum due 26th January 

1871 Rs. 2,279 1 

Do. do. „ 600 

Do. at 5 per cent, due 26th 

July 1871 ,, 700 

3,679 1 



Cr. 

1870 ^s. A. p 

October 31st By Balance of the Premchand Rai- 

chand Donation account Rs. 2,617 2 5 

„ Do. the W.E. Frere Portrait Fund... „ 301 Oil 

„ Society's money » ^^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 



Errors Excepted. 

J. BURGESS, F.R.G.S., 
Offg. Honorary Secretary, Bombay Geographical Society. 



SESSION 1871-72. 
First Meeting, Jul]/ 27th, 187 !> 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society 
was held in their Rooms, Town Hall, on Thursday the 27th July 1871, 
at half-past 4 p.m. 

I Present, — The Honourable Mr. Justice Gibbs, C.S., President, in 
' tlie Chair; Bhau Daji, Esq., G.G.M.C., Honorary M.R.A.S., Vice- 
*f President; Commander G. T. Robinson, late I.N ., Vice-President; 
Mdnikji Kharsetji, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.N.A. ; Atmaram Pandurang, 
Esq., G.G.M.C. ; J. M. Maclean, Esq. ; Lieutenant W. L. Searle, late 
IN., F.R.A.S. ; J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. ; Prof. F. J. 
Candy, M. A. ; Barjorji Sorabji Ashburner, Esq.; J. iFirth, Esq, 
F.R.G.S.; Dhirajram Dalpatram, Esq., G.G.M.C; R. G. Walton, 
Esq., C.E., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L.; W. Sowerby, Esq., C.E., F.G.S. ; L. 
Reid, Esq., C.S. ; The Rev. J. S. S. Robertson, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
MR.A.S., Members ;* and Lieutenant Henry Morland, late I.N., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., Honorary Secretary, 

Visitors, — Dr. Thomas Blaney ; G. R. Vencatacooboo Moodliar, 
Esq. ; and Jehangirji Mdnikjl Kharsetji, Esq. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed, 

, Captain Morland read the following Resolutions from the Minutes of 

i:^ a Meeting of the Committee held on the 30th March last : — 
10 
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1 . Resolved that the subscription for Non-Resident Members b^ 
fixed at Rs. 5 per annum, and to have retrospective effect : and thai 
they be informed^ and charged accordingly. 

. 2. Resolved that copies of the Index to the first seventeen volumes 
of the Transactions, combined with Catalogues of Books and Maps, be 
forwarded to all the Resident Members who have not already received 
them, and that extra copies of the same be issued to new Members, anJ 
to those requiring second copy, at the rate of Rs. 6 per copy. 

3. Resolved that Rs. 800 from the Premchand Raichand Donation 
be appropriated for the publication of a Supplementary Catalogue, to be 
labelled with the donor's name. 

4. Resolved that the Native Princes and Chiefs of the Dakhan an J 
Gujarat be invited to be Life Members of the Society. 

5. Resolved that the Clerk to the Society be restored to his former 
salary up to 1st June next, with retrospective effect. 

6. Resolved, also, that Messrs. Firth and Dhirajram Dalpatram h^ 
requested to audit the Society's cash accounts for last year, 

Electians, — RSmkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Esq., M.A. ; Vinayak- 
rao Ramchandraji, Esq. ; Thomas Ormiston, Esq., C.E., M.I.C.E., 
and Captain John Dixon. 

Members proposed. — F. B. Girdlestone, Esq.; T. W. Wood, Esq., 
and Kharsetji Manikji Kharsetji, Esq., B.A., Oxford. 

Captain Morland then remarked that he had applied to the Bombay 
Government for the Society being favoured with one spare copy of all 
the publications which were lying unused in the Marine Stores at H.M.'s 
Dockyard, f,nd that he had met with a liberal response. Among 
the numerous Donations laid on the table, there were 74 works on 
miscellaneous subjects sent by the Marine Storekeeper, in conformity 
with the Government Resolution sanctioning their issue. There were 
also 62 works received from the Government of India, Home and For- 
eign Departments ; the Government of Madrds ; the Government of the 
N. W. Provinces, and other literary and scientific institutions of the 
world. He added that the Surveyor General of India had also, with his 
usual kindness, forwarded, for the acceptance of the Society, 65 Maps in 
exchange for the complete set of the Transactions already furnished to 
him. He then laid before them the following Donations, received since 
the last Meeting : — 
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FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY, THROUGH THE MARINE 

STOREKEEPER. 

1. jKlarsden's Malayan Dictionary, 1812. 

2. MTarsden's Malayan Grammar, 1812. 

3. Slia.kespear*s HindustM and English Dictionary, 1820. 

4. Sliakespear's Grammar of the Hindustani Language, 1826. 

5. Broebuck's English and Hindustdni Naval Dictionary of Technical Terms 

and Sea Phrases, 1813. 
•6. Hopkins's Vocabulary, Persian, Arabic, and English, 1810. 

7. Judson's Dictionary of the Berman Language, with explanations in Eng- 

lish, 1826. 

8. Piddington's Horn-Book of Storms for the Indian and China Seas, 1844. 

9. Do. do. do. 1860. 

10. Birt's Hand-Book of the Law of Storms, 1856. 

11. Practical Rules for ascertaining and applying the Deviation of the Com- 

pass caused by the Iron in a Ship, 1856. 

12. Biddlecombe's Naval Tactics and Trials of Sailing, illustrated by Dia- 

grams, 1850. 

13. Turkish Grammar compiled for the use of Travellers, 1834. 

14. Arabic Grammar compiled for the use of Travellers, 1834. 

15. Richardson's Grammar of the Arabic Language, 1811. 

16. Sir William Jones's Grammar of the Persian Language, 1828. 

17. Hough's Burman Grammar and Vocabulary, 1826. 

18. Nona's Sailing Directions for the Coasts of Spain and Portugal, from Cape 

OrtegaJ to Gibraltar, revised by J. S. Hobbs, 1858. 

19. Selb/s Directions for approaching Bombay. 

I 20. Griffith's Observations on some points of Seamanship, with Practical Hints 
on Naval (Economy, 1828. 

21. Orchard's Improved Method of raising Sunken Ships as adopted in the 

instance of the Barque " Roslin Castle," September 24th, 1858. 

22. Fitzgerald's Memorandum of the Operations for removing the Wreck of 

the "Equitable" in the Ftiltah Reach of the Hugli, 1840. 
28. Taylor's Memoir to accompany the Chart of the Arabian Sea. 

24. General Description and Sailing Directions for the Coast of Kdthiawad, 

1855. 

25. The Seaman's Guide round Java, &c., by Baron Melvill of Cambee, 1862. 

26. Horsburgh's India Directory, or Directions for sailing to and from the 

East Indies and.China., &c., 1852. 

27. The Australian Directory, Vol. I., by J. Burdwood, 1855. 

28. The West Coast of Hindustan Pilot, including the Gulf of Manar, the 

Maldivh, and Lakadivh Islands, by Captain A. D. Taylor, 1866. 
. 29. The China Pilot, by J. W. King, 1861. 
80. Johnson's Deviation of the Compass, 2nd ed., 1847 to 1852. 
to. Raid's Law of Storms, 2 Parts, 1849, 1850. 

12. Jean's Rules for finding the Names and Positions of all the Stars* of the 
First and Second Magnitude; 1844. 
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33. Loggan's Latitude and Course Corrector, with many useful Improvements 

in Navigation, 1851. 

34. Tlie Mercantile Navy List, and annual appendage to the Commercial 

Code of Signals for all Nations, by J. H. Brown, 1857. 

35. Gordon's Lunar and Time Tables adapted to new, short, and acourate 

methods for finding the Longitude by Chronometers and Lunar 
Distances, 1849. 

36. Owen's Tables of Latitudes and Longitudes by Chronometers of Places 

in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, &c., 1827. 

37. Galbraith's Mathematical and Astronomical Tables, &c., 1834. 

38. Hutton's Logarithm Tables, 1858. 

39. Weston's Tables for finding the Longitude by Chronometer at Sunrise and 

Sunset, 1849. 

40. Tide Tables for the British and Irish Ports, 1863. 

41. The Marine Steam Engine, designed chiefly for the use of Naval OfBcers 

and Engineers, 1849. 

42. Instructions by Major General Sir John Malcolm to OjB&oers acting under 

his orders in Central India in 1821-1824. 

43. Penal Articles for the government of the several Officers of the Marine, 

1824. 

44. An Attempt to elucidate the Principles of Malayan Orthography, by W. 

Robinson, 1823. 

45. Shakespear's Hindustani Selections, 2 Parts, 1825. 

46. Forest Eeports of the Bombay Presidency for the years 1849-50 — 1855-56. 

47. Extracts from the Holy Writ and various Authors, intended as Helps to 

Meditation and Prayer, principally for the Army and Navy, by Captain 
Sir N. J. Willoughby. 

48. Eoebuck's Collection of Proverbial Phrases in the Persian and Hindu- 

stani Languages, 1824. 

49. Report on Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency for 1859-60. 

50. Reports received from H. M.'s Secretaries of Embassy and Legation 
^ respecting Coal, to which is added an Appendix as to Coal in the 

British Colonies and India, 1868. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

51. Report on the Pegu Teak Forests (No. 31), 1861. 

52. Report on the Altaran Forests (No. 32), 1861. 

53. Progress Report ®f the Forests of the Tenaserim and Martaban Provinces 

for 1858-59, 1859-60 (No. 29), 1861. 

SELECTIONS, GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

54. Report on the Teak Forests of the Tenaserim Provinces, by H. Falconer 

(No. 9), 1852. 

55. ' Notes on the Manufacture of Salt in the Tamluk Agency, &o. (No. 13), 1853. 
66. Papers relative to the Katak Rivers, 2 Parts (No. 35), 1860. 
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PUBLICATIONS BY THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 

67. CnihBj and tho Way thither j being a Colloction of Medieval Notices of 

China, &c., translated and edited by Col. H. Yule ; 2 vola., 1860. 

68. Galvano'g Discovery of the World, edited by Vico-Admiral Bethune, 1802. 

99, Th« Throe Voyages of Martin Frobisher in search of a Passage to Cathaia 

and India by tho North- West, a. d. 1670-8, by Eoar-Adrairal Eichard 
CoUinson, 1807. 

do. Tho Fifth Letter of Ileman Cortes to the Emperor Charles V., containing 
an Account of his Expedition to llouduras, translated by Don Pascual 
do Gayangos, 1808. 
61. Narrative of Pascnal do Andagoya, translated by C. B. Markham, 1805. 
. 02. First Part of the Boyal Commentaries of tho Yncas, by Ynca Garcilawao 
do la Vega, translated by C. B. Markham ; Vol. I., 18(59. 

63. The Life and Acts of Don Alonzo Enriquez do Gazinan, a. d. 1518 U) 

1513, translated by C. E. Markliam, 1802. 

64. Tho Travels of Ludovico di Varthenm in Egypt, Ryria, Arabia, Poraia, 

India, and Ethiopia, a. d. 1503 to 1508, translated by J. W. Jones, and 
edited by 0. P. Badger, 1803. 

65. Tho Travels of Pedro do Cieza do Leon, a. d. 1532-50, translated by C. E. 

Markliam, 1804. 
09. A Description of tho Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, by Dmirto 

Barbosa, translated by the Honoarablo H. E. J. Stanley, 1800. 
07. Tho Three Voyages of Vasco de Gama, and his Vicoroyalty, tmnwlatod by 

the IlonourabUj H. B. J. Stanley, 1809. 
66« Tho Wonders of tho East, by Friar Jordanus, translated by Colonel H. 

Yule, 1803. 
69. India in the Fifteenth Century, edited by E. II. Major, 1857. 
' 70. Tho Philippine Islands, Moluccas, Biam, Cambodia, Japan, and China at 

tho close of tho Sixteenth Century, by Antonio de Morga, translated 

by tho Honourable IL E. J. Stanley, 1808. 

FEOM THE BOMBAY GOVEENMKNT, TUEOUGIl DIFPEEENT 

DEPAETMENTS. 

71- Gonoral Report on tho Administration of tho Bombay Presidency for 
1809-70. 

72. Annual Statomont of tho Trade and Navigation of the Province of Sindh 

for 1809-70. 

73. Eoixwtf of Cases decided ii^^tho High Coorfc of Bombay, Vol. VII., Part il. 

74. Tido Tables for tho Ports of Bombay and Kar&chi, 1871. 

FEOM TUB GOVEENMENT OP INDIA, TilEOUQH VAUIOUS 

DEPAETMENTS. 

75# General Report on the Operations of tho Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India for 1809-70, by Colonel Walker, Supcrintond<«nt. 

76# General Report on tho Topographical Survey of India for tho season of 
1869'70, by Colonel Thuillior, Surveyor General of India. 
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77. Beport on the Trans-Himalayan Explorations in connection with, -the 

Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during 1869, by Major Mont- 
gomerie. 

Selections : — 

78. Papers on the Coal of the Narmada Valley, Tenaserim Provinces, 1856. 

79. Report upon the present Condition and future Prospects of Tea Cultivation 

in the North- West Provinces and in the Panjdb, 1857. 

80. Selections from Reports of the Trigonometrical, Topographical, and Re- 

venue Surveys for 1867-68, 1868-69, and 1869. 

81. Report on the Altaran Forests for 1860. 

82. Report on the Settlement of the Siam and Tenaserim Boundary, by Lieut. 

Bagge, 1866. 

83. Annual Report of the Munipore Political Agency for 1868-69, by Dr. 

Brown. 

84. Journal of the Salween Surveying Expedition during the season of 

1864-65. 

85. Journal and Report of the Karennee Mission, 1865. 

86. Political History of the State of Jaipur, 1868. 

87. Official Narrative of the Expedition to explore the Trade Routes to China 

vidL Bhambo, under the guidance of Major Sladen, 1870. 

88. Progress Report of the Forests of the Tenaserim and Martaban Provinces 

for 1858-59, 1859-60. 

89. Report on the Bastar and Kharonde Dependencies of the Raipur District, 

1861. 

90. Survey of the River Grogra ; Road over the Tounghoop Pass 5 Report on 

the Cotton Fields of Pegu, 1854. 

91. Reports on the Geography of the Province of Pegu, and on the working of^ 

the Topographical Suvey, &c., 1856. 

92. Papers regarding the Jabhalpur School of Industry, Flax Operations in 

the Panjab, &c., 1856. 

93. Report on the G^ikavad's Hospital ; Notices on Kareen Nei, &c., 1858. 

94. Reports on the Teak Forests of Pegu for the years 1856, 1857-58, and 

1858-59. 

95. Report on the Settlement of the Peshawar District, 1865. 

96. A Narrative of the Russian Military Expedition to Khiva under General 

Perofski in 1839. 

97. Memoirs of the Greological Survey of India. Paloeontologia Inddca. Vol. 

III., Nos. 1 to 8. 

98. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VII., Parts 1 and 3. 

99. Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. III., Parts 1, 2, and 4* 

FROM THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT. 
Selections : — • 

100. Papers relating to the Survey and Settlement of the Western Delta 

Taluks of the GodSvari District, 1870. 

101, Notes on and Extracts from the Government Records in Fort St. George 

Public Department ; Letters from England from 1670 to 1677. 
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FEOM THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

102. Selections from the Records of Government, Vol. IV., Part 2. 

THROUGH THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

• * 

103. Journal of the American Geographical and Statistical Society, Vol. II., 

Part 2. 

104. Annual Report of the Adjutant General of the State of New York, Vol. I. 

105. First and Second Reports of the Special Committee appointed by the Exe- 

cutive Board of N. Y. State Agricultural Society on the Statistics, Path- 
ology, and Treatment of the Epizootic Disease known as the Rinderpest* 

106. Manual for the use of the Legislature of the State of New York, 1870. 

107. Annual Reports of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for the Advancement 

of Science and Art for 1864, 1866, and 1869. 

108. The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the New York Association for Improv- 

ing the Condition of the Poor, for the year 1868. 

109. State Rights ; a Photograph from the Ruins of Ancient Greece, &c. 

110. Legislative Honours to the memory of President Lincoln, 1865. 

111. Rules and Regulations of the Greenwood Cemetery, &c., 1870. 

112. Annual Report of the General Agent for the Relief of Sick and Wounded 

Soldiers of the State of New York, 1865. 

113. Charter of the City of Albany as amended by the Legislature of 1870. 

114. ATiTma.1 Message of the Grovemor of the State of New York, 1870. 

115. Railroads to the Pacific Northern Route j its general character, relative 

merits, &c., by E. F. Johnson, C.E., 1854. 

116. Introductory Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 1863. 

117. Compound Comminuted Gxmshot Fractures of the Thigh, and Means for 

their Transportations, &c, by Dr. J. Swinburne. 

118. Report of the Chamber of Commerce for 1869-70. Presented by the 

Chamber. 

119. Guide to Mineral Springs of Italy, by G. Jervis. By the Author. 

120. Archives of the Ethnological Society of Florence, Vol. I., Part I. By the 

Society. 

121. A-nTiTia.1 Report of the Convict Settlement of Port Blair for the year 

• 1869-70. By the Grovemment of India. 

122. First Annual Report upon the Geology and Mineralogy of the State of 

New Hampshire, by C. H. Hitchcock. By the Author. 

123. Reports of the Geographical Society of Italy for October and November 

1870. By the Society. 

124. The Indian Economist, the Statistical Reporter, and the Agricultural 

Gazette of India, for February, March, April, and June 1871. By the 

Government of India. 
Gazetteer for the Haidarabdd Assigned Districts, commonly called Berar, 

1870. By the Resident at Haidar&bad. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XIV., Nos, 

3, 4, 6 ; Vol. XV., No. 1. By the Society. 
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127. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, New 

Series. Vol. Y., Part I. By the Society. 

128. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Paris, No. 58, for May and June 1870. 

By the Society. 

129. Notes on Kaira, a District in Fertile Gujarat, by Javheril&l Umi&shankar 

Yajnik. By the Author. 

130. Report on the Schools of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy P&rsi Benevolent 

Institution for 1869-70. By the Trustees. 

131. "Nature," a Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science; Nos. 48 to 60. By 

J. N. Lockyer, Esq. 

132. Nautical Magazine and Naval Chronicle, Nos. for November and December 

1870, and January to June 1871. By purchase. 

FROM THE SURVEYOR GENERAL OF INDIA.— MAPS. ; 

1. Abbotabdd Cantonments and Environs, 1868-69. 

2. Agrd Cantonments, City and Environs, 1868-69 ; 6 sheets. 

3. Agra, country round. 

4. Akyab Cantonments, Town and Suburbs, 1853-54. 

5. AUahJib&d Cantonments, City and Environs, 1867-68 j 6 sheets. 

6. Alwar, Plan of the Fort and City of, 1868-69. 

7. Amballa Cantonments, City and Environs, 1867-68 ; 6 sheets. 

8. Amballa, Dehli, and Hissar Divisions, 1868. 

9. Amritsar Cantonments and Environs, 1868-69 ; 2 sheets. 

10. Amritsar Division, Skeleton Map of. 

11. Atlas Sheets. 

12. Attok Fort and Environs, 1868-69. • 

13. Audh, compiled from the latest Survey. 

14. Banu and Deri Ishmael Khdn Districts, with the Kabul Kheyl ^^ 

Mahsud Wazeri Hills. Upper Derahjat. 1856-61. 

15. Bharatpur City, Fort, and Environs, 1857-58. 

16. Bundi, in Rajputana, Plan of the City and Environs of, 1869-70. 

17. Calcutta, the City and Environs of, including the Grovemmdnt Estate o* 

Panchannogram, &c., 1852 to 1866. 

18. Central India Agency, Sketch Map of the, 1868. 

19. China Coast and Rough Sketch of the Provinces lyin^ between Canton 

and Pekid. 

20. Constantinople and India, Sketch Map showing the Routes between, 1867. 

21. Damoh District, 1863 to 1866. 

22. Delhi Cantonments, City and Environs, 1867-68. 

23. Deoli, in Rajputana, Cantonments of, 1868. 

24. Derd Ghazi Khan District. Lower Derahjat. 1856-59. 

25. Dinapur Cantonment and Environs, 1863-64. 

26. Ferozpur Cantonment and Environs, 1868-69. 

27. Ganges and Ravi, the Sub-Himdlayan between the Rivers. 

28. Hazara District. 
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29. Himalaya Mountains and adjacent Plains, Topographical Survey of part 

of the. 
80. Hushangdbad District, 1862 to 1867. 

31. India, Sketch Map of, illustrating the Lines of Telegraph, 1870. 

32. India, Countries on the North- West Frontier of. 

33. India (Northern), Sheets Nos. 3, 4, and 7. 

34. Jaipur, in Rfijputana, Plan of the City and Environs of. 18G5. 

35. Jalandhar Cantonment and Environs, 1868-69. 

36. Jalandhar, Hoshy^rpur and Kangra: the Trans-Sutluj Division, com- 
prising the Districts of; 1847 to 1852. 

37. Jhansi City, 1858-59. 

38. Jhelam and Bdwal Pindi Districts, with portions of Shahpur, Leia, and 
Hazara. 

39. Kanhpur Cantonment, Civil Station, City, and Environs, 1867-68. 

40. Kashmir, Ladak, and Baltist^n, or Littlo Tibet, Photozincographed Sec- 
tions of part of the Survey of. 

41. Kota, in Rajputana, Plan of the City and Environs of. 1869-70. 

42. L4hur, Plan of the City and Environs of, showing the Civil Station of 
Anarkalli and the Cantonment of Mian Mir, 1868. 

43. Ldhur Division, comprising the Districts of Gurdaepur, Amritsar, Lihur, 
Sialkot, Gujranwala, 1850-55. 

44. Lakhnau Cantonments. 

45. Lakhnau City and Environs, 1862-66, , 

46. MultSn Division, comprising the Districts of Gugaira, Jhang, Mult fin, and 
Muzzafiargharh, &c., 1853-58. 

^7. Nagpur District, 1858-60. 

48. N&gpur City, 1865. 

49. Naushera Cantonment, Town and Environs, 1866-67. 

50. Narsinghpur District, 1862-63. 

51. Panjab and its Dependencies, with portions of the North-West Provinces 
and Afghanistan, 1870. 

52. Panjab, Sheets Nos. 1 to 8. 

53. Peshawar Cantonment, City and Environs, 1866-67. 
5i Poena, Plan of the City of. 

65. Rewi, Plan of the City of. 

66. Rohri, Sakkar, and Fort Bakar, Plan of, surveyed in 1856. 

57. S4gar District, 1854-64. 

58. Shahpur and Gujarat Districts, 1853-59. 

^ . 89, Sialkot Cantonment and Environs, 1868-69. 

«0. SimU, Plan of. 

61, Sitabaldi, Fort and Civil Station of, surveyed in 1865-67. 

ft5. Srinagar, or Citjr of Kashmir and Environs. 

681. Tea Localities in the Panjab and North-West Provinces, 1862. 

• 64. Tenaserim and the adjacent Provinces of the Kingdom of Siam, compiled 
by Lieut. Bagge. 1868. 

6& Tonk, in BAjputana, City and Environs of, 1868-69. 

' 11 
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The attention of the Society was also drawn to the last instalment of 
books received on account of the Premchand Raichand donation. 

Among the several letters laid on the table, there was a long corre- 
spondence between this Society and the different Governments of India, 
and other literary institutions, on the subject of the varied accessions 
to the Library noticed above. 

The Honourable the President called upon Mr. Sowerby to read 
his paper " On Tides and their Action — geologically and geographi- 
cally considered " — announced for the evening. 

The President then invited discussion on the various points raised by 
Mr. Sowerby. 

I 

Mr. Burgess said the paper was a most suggestive one and ' 
raised many points which would require careful consideration to put * 
them in order so as to be made intelligible. Mr. Sowerby had held 
that there were twelve nodes of propagation for tides in each hemi- 
sphere, and that they were to some extent equidistantly situated. 
Something of this kind might perhaps be the case if the land were 
equally distributed and perfectly symmetrical, and also distributed in 
certain forms with relation to the sea. But these nodes could be ac- 
counted for by the tidal currents quite as well as that they were the 
origin of the tides, and if Mr. Sowerby would study the matter a httle 
further he would probably find that that was the case. Airey points 
out that these nodes must take place under certain circumstances. 
Another point raised was altogether a new one — that of land tides — and 
the question asked by Mr. Sowerby was. Is the world a lunatic ? 
Some years since. Sir William Thompson, of Glasgow, one of the ablest 
mathematicians and physicists of the day, started the question as to 
the degree of rigidity of the earth and how far it had effect upon 
tides ; and by calculations from existing observations it was found 
that the earth was more rigid than glass. That a globe of glass of . 
the same size as the earth would not present a more inelastic object 
to the attraction of gravitation than the earth itself had been shown 
by extensive and careful observations. The question now to be settled, 
andffor which, if he mistook not, a grant was made by the British As- 
sociation for its furtherance, was, how much more rigid than glass is 
the earth? That could only be investigated by observations much 
more delicate than any that had yet been made, and which must be 
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taken at points carefully selected, some near the Poles and some near 
the Equator. Then Mr. Sowerby's illustration of the ship on the tides 
as the " card and shilling trick" did not, he thought, exactly represent 
the case. If the tide in mid-ocean were a wave of translation, then the 
illustration would be correct, and the ship would simply be left by the 
tide moving at the rate of a thousand miles an hour, if it were not 
able to give it the necessary impulse, which it would do if, as Mr. 
Sowerby said, the ship were fastened to it. The tidal wave, however, was 
not one of translation, but of transmission, and that being the case the 
vessel receives but a very slight impulse, and he did not see how it 
would be possible for mariners to take advantage of that motion, con- 
sidering its slight effect under the most favourable circumstances. It 
would take him some hours to put his ideas into a proper shape to set 
before an Audience who had not previously studied the matter, and who 
irere not aware of the principles upon which tides were calculated. 
Mr. Sowerby' s paper, however, contained many points well worthy of 
consideration, and he trusted it would be found valuable when it ap- 
peared in its published form. He trusted Mr. Sowerby would take 
these points into consideration, and either make out his theory to be 
conrect, if possible, or modify it in accordance with the results already 
arrived at. 

/Mr. Sowerby said that with regard to the action of the tides he had 
gone very carefully through Whewell, and the latest publication of 
Keith Johnston, and he could form no possible conclusion from them. 
Indeed, he had never seen a more imperfect explanation of the theory 
of tides. "Whewell makes the tide commence near South Australia, 
and says that in two days it reaches the north of Europe. With 
r^ard to the tides he had said in his paper that in mid-ocean it was a 
tide of transmission, and that not until it approached the coast did it 
become a tide of translation, and that only in the latter case were ships 
carried along with it. 

Mr. Burgess said he must have misunderstood Mr. Sowerby. It 
was the card and shilling explanation that struck him, and he held 
fliat that illustration was not applicable to the case, for the wave did 
not fly through and leave the ship, as the card flew from under the 
'. ihilliog, but gave it a rising motion, and when the wave of transmission 
i Jbd gone past, the ship would again sink to her former level. The 
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sending of the card from below the shilling was a matter of translation, 
and not of transmission ; but if the card was forced a little so as to 
bend it upwards and raise the shilling, then it would be an illustration 
of transmission. 

Mr. Soi?rerby said he believed he had pointed out in his paper that 
the ship would be sent slightly forward. 

Mr. Burgess said the illustration was misleading, and was apt to 
make one imagine that the water slides through in a certain way, 
leaving the ship where it was, as the card slides through below the 
shilling. When the water was shallow the wave was gradually changed 
into one of translation, carrying the ship on with it. If the ocean 
were uniformly of great depth there would be no translation anywhere ; 
and in a depth, say, of five thousand fathoms, where the rise is only 
eighteen inches, as the amount of water required to give the rise extend- 
ed through the whole depth and was not on the surface, the amount 
of forward propulsion must be an almost infinitesimal quantity. In 
the Gulf of Cambay it became a wave of translation, and the ship 
would get the full force of it and be carried on to the rocks. The 
card and shilling would in that case go along together. 

Captain Morland referred to Mr. Sowerby's remarks on Sion Creek, 
and said that the question as to whether . Bombay harbour could be 
restored to its original depth on the western foreshore by re-opening the 
creek was one of vast importance and well worth taking into consideration ; 
but as to the Elphinstone works he did not see how they could pos- 
• sibly tend to silt up the foreshore. The subsidence of the sea in the 
Gulf of Kachh had been a matter of inquiry for some time past, and papers 
on the subject had been read before the Society two years ago, but what 
it was owing to was as yet undetermined, and many careful observations 
would have to be made before the question was finally settled. Of 
course the action of the tide on the shore was to a great extent gov- 
erned by the formation of the shore, and in the Gulf of Cambay it was 
found that in some parts the sea had encroached upon the land, and 
in others the land had encroached upon the sea. Whether the wave 
becomes one of translation in 50 fathoms was open to question. 
The change from transmission to translation was caused by the action 
of the water being impeded by friction on the bottom, which, as was 
well known, was the cause of surf all along the coast. He understood 
Mr. Sowerby to say that if the present breakwater at Karachi is 
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continued^ and if it be true that the tide flows from the south-west, the 
tide would have to pass round the breakwater to enter Karachi har- 
bour. That, he believed, was a mistake. The breakwater was formed 
o£F the south-western side of the harbour, and to the northward of 
the bar, and on the western side of the entrance : consequently the 
tide must flow s,traight up Karachi harbour. With regard to the 
charts of Bombay harbour, it was an acknowledged fact that the Admi- 
ralty charts were quite insufficient for engineering purposes, and there 
were no contour charts with tidal lines. It was originally surveyed on 
a large scale — four inches to a mile — but the chart had been reduced 
by the Admiralty authorities to one inch to a mile, and was consequently, 
[. except for navigation, quite inefficient. It would have been a good thing 
if Mr. Sowerby, when alluding to the. groin for the reclamation of the 
South- West Prongs, had given a little information as to the time it 
vould take to accomplish the reclamation, 

Mr. Sowerby replied that the process of reclamation would be very 
speedy indeed. 

The President said there was one thing in which he thought they 
vould all agree, and that was that their thanks were due to Mr. 
Sowerby for his very suggestive paper, and the interesting conversation 
to which it had led. It had in truth been a most suggestive paper ; for 
t M Mr. Sowerby read on, he (the President) went back nearly twenty 
Jlars of his life to follow him in some parts of his description of 
Gujarat and Sindh. Nothing had struck him as more true than Mr. 
Sowerby's observation that they ought to be very careful in putting 
forward their theories, since it was generally the case that those who 
Sd 80, often lived to find out on further investigation that their theories 
Bare entirely wrong. One of the pet theories of the l|st fifty years 
with regard to Sindh and the Panjab had been what route Alexander 
took when he came from his conquests there to take shipping in the 
Indian Ocean. A few days ago he was reading General Cunningham's 
book on this subject, and he found that the Director General of the 
Antiquarian Survey of India had formed the same opinions from papers 
iiid surveys as he himself had formed from going all over the ground 
many years ago. After describing the many changes that had taken 
pkce in Sindh during his recollection, the President concluded by saying : 
*I am sure we are all very much obliged to Mr. Sowerby, and should 
i'ht glad if he and other members will favour us with other papers. 
^Ihce the old Indian Navy, with its scientific officers, has been removed 
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from us, the Society has not been favoured with so many papers ; but 
I trust that now^ when so many surveys are going on for irrigation 
purposes, harbour works, and other objects, for the superintendence of 
which very able officers have been selected, this Society will not in the 
future find itself in want of papers, but will rather suffer on the other 
side by having too many. I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sowerby for the able and suggestive paper he has just read." 

Captain Morland seconded the proposition, which was put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the President. 



SESSION 1871-72. 

Second Meeting, August \7th, 1871. 

The ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Geograpliical Society 
was held in their Rooms, Town Hall, on Thursday, the 1 7th August, 
at 5 P.M. 

Present — The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, C.S., President, in the 
chair; Bhdu Daji, Esq., G.G.M.C., Hon. M. R. A. S., Vice-President; 
Manakji Kharsetji, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.N.A. ; J. Burgess, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. ; Professor F. J. Candy, MA. ; Barjorji Sordbji 
Ashburner, Esq. ; J. Macfarlane, Esq. ; Narayan Vasudeoji, Esq.; the 
Rev. J. S, S. Robertson, M.A., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Members: and^ 
Captain Henry Morland, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., Honorary Secretary, 

Visitors, — The Hon'ble Mr. Justice West, C.S. ; Jehangirji Manakji 
Kliarsetji, Esq. ; and S. A, Gliddon, Esq. 

In reading the minutes of the last Meeting, Captain Morland observed 
that there was a little oversight with regard to Resolution No. 3 passed 
at the Meeting of the Committee held on the 30th of March last, 
authorising the appropriation of Rs. 800 from the Premchand 
Rdichand grant for the publication of a supplementary catalogue of the 
Library. He added that it was needless to recal the memory of the 
Society to the munificent donation of Mr. Bhagwdndas Purshotamdas, 
who in 1865 placed at their disposal the sum of Rs. 3,500 for the 
publication of a general index to the first seventeen volumes of the 
Transactions, combined with a catalogue of the books, maps, &c. The 
sum of Rs. 2,406-11-6 had been disbursed in connection with the said 
publication, and the object of the donor having thus been carried out, 
the balance of Rs. 1,093-4-6 was, by a resolution of the Society, dated 
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the 26th September 1867, transferred to the general account of the 
Society. In justice, however, to Mr. Bhagwandas Purshotamdas it 
would, he thought, he advisable that the expenses required for printing 
the new catalogue be defrayed out of the balance appropriated from 
the grant, and that copies of the printed catalogue be labelled with the 
name of Mr. Bhagwandas. 

The sense of the Meeting having been taken, the members present 
unanimously concurred in the propriety of Captain Morland's sugges- 
tion, and confirmed the minutes of the last Meeting with the exception 
of Resolution, No. 3, alluded to above. 

Elections, — F. B. Girdlestone, Esq.; T. W. Wood, Esq.; and 
Kharsefcji M^akji Kharsetji, Esq., B.A., Oxford, who were duly pro- 
posed and seconded at the last Meeting, were, after ballot, declared 
members of the Society. 

The following donations to the Library were announced, for which 
the best thanks of the Society were voted to the donors : — 

DONATIONS. 

1. Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris, Nos. for July to December 

1870'and January and February 1871. — Presented by the Society, 

2. Nautical Magazine, No. 7, for July 1871. — Subscribed for by the Society. 

3. Bombay High Court Eeports, Vol. VII., Part 3. — By Government. 

4. Selections from the Records of Govemment,North-"Westem Provinces, Vol. 
J rV., Nos. 3 and 4. — By the Government, N. W. Provinces. 

6. General Report on the Revenue Survey Operations of the Bengal PresiSency 
Upper and Lower Circles, for the season 1869-70. — By the Government of 
India. 

6, Copy of the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 11th July 1871, containing 
announcement of the death of Di* Keith Johnston. 

Letters from the Secretaries to the Government of Bombay and the 
North-Western Provinces, forwarding donations for the Library, were 
also read. 

The Hon'ble the President then remarked that, before the business 
of the Meeting was entered on, he would wish to impress on the 
members the urgent necessity of inviting the attention of Govern- 
ment to take into consideration the claims of this Society to better 
accoipmodation on the upper floor of the Town Hall than they enjoyed 
i. at present, on the removal of the Government Central Museum 
\ and the Agri-Horticultural Society to the Victoria and Albert 
I Hoseum building, which was approaching completion* He expatiated 
, it considerable length on the most undesirable situation of the Room 
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they at present occupied, with very defective means for light, ventila- 
tion, and the preservation of valuable manuscripts, books, maps, and 
charts, &c., which sustained injury in consequence of dampness, and 
moved the following resolution, which was seconded by J. Burgess, Esq., 
and unanimously carried : — ' 

*^ That His Excellency the Patron be requested to take into consi- 
deration the claims of the Bombay Geographical Society to better 
accommodation in the Town Hall than it occupies at present, and that 
on the approaching move of the Museum and Agri-Horticultural 
Society's establishment to the Victoria Gardens and Museum, a room 
on the upper floor of the Town Hall, as before, be placed at the 
Society's disposal." 

Captain Morland then read a report by Captain S. B. Miles, Bombay 
Staff Corps, and Acting 2nd Assistant Political Resident, Aden, describ- 
ing that portion of the African Coast in the vicinity of Bunder Muryah, 
the chief port of the Mijjertheyn tribe of Somalis, contributed by 
Government. 

Captain Morland after a few remarks observed that the best thanks 
of the Society had been already conveyed to His Excellency the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council for this valuable and interesting , 
communication. The Meeting then adjourned to next month. 
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Special Meeting, October 16 th, 1872. 

A Special Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society was 
held in their Rooms, Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 1 6th October, 
at 5 o'clock P.M. 

Present — Commander G. T. Robinson, late I. N,, Fice-President, 
in the chair : R^o Saheb Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik ; Lieut. W. L . 
Searle, late I.N., F.R.A.S. ; J. Burgess, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.; 
K. R. Kim&y Esq. ; Baijorji Sordbji Ashburner, Esq. ; James Taylor, 
Esq.; Bhagvandas Purshotamdas, Esq.; J. Connon, Esq., M.A. ; 
J. Macfarlane, Esq. ; Dhirajrdm Dalpatrdm, Esq., G.G.M.C. ; R. G. 
Walton, Esq., C.E., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. ; the Rev. J. S. S. Robert- 
son, M.A,, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. ; T. Ormiston, Esq., C.E., M.I.C.E. ; 
and Lieut. Henry Morland, late I.N., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., Honorary 
Secretary, 
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The business before the Society was to consider a proposal received 
from the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which was 
already approved of by the General Committee of this Society, for a 
jimetion of both the institutions, and to nominate a Sub-Committee to 

confer with that of the Asiatic Society for arranging the conditions on 

which it should be effected. 

The Honorary Secretary having read the notice calling the General 
Meeting, the Rev. Mr, Robertson submitted that he was unaware of any 
definite proposition before the Meeting; that probably members of 
both Societies might object to amalgamation, as he himself did, and was 
averse to place the matter in the hands of a Sub-Committee before it 
was exactly known what was really the proposition, and how it affected 
both Societies. 

The Chairman explained that as a proposition for the amalgamation 
had come before the Society, and some of the members desired it, the 
present General Meeting was called to enable members to give expres- 
sion to their views on the subject, and, if desirable, to appoint a Sub- 
Committee to confer with the Sub-Committee of the Asiatic Society, 
and determine on what terms the amalgamation could be made ; the 
[ 'result of this conference to be communicated to the Society at a General 
Meeting to be called as early as convenient, which General Meeting 
wnld determine whether or not amalgamation was to be effected. 

Mr. Burgess in an eloquent speech dwelt on the advantages of amal- 
gamation to the two Societies, and the cause of Natural Science 
generally. 

The Honorary Secretary followed in the same sense, and dwelt with 
much force on the pecuniary benefit to both Societies, as well as showing 
that very many members of the Asiatic being members of this Society, 
Ae work of amalgamation was already begun. 

R^o Saheb Vishvanath K. Mandlik and Mr. Macfarlane followed 
L lith some very pointed remarks to the same effect, and which were 
P wmly received by the Meeting ; and after some general conversation, 

whicli all the members present took part, the following propositions 
^We carried unanimously : — 

1. Resolved, that the Society entertains with favour the general pro- 
to amalgf mate the Bombay Geographical Society with the Bpm- 
^Iqr Branch of the Asiatic Society. 
12 
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2. Resolved, that to carry out the proposed arrangement, the follow- 
ing members be appointed -a Sub-Committee to confer with that of the 
Asiatic Society, and thereafter to submit the conclusions arrived at to a 
General Meeting of this Society, for confirmation or otherwise, as early 
as convenient : — 

Commander G. T. Robinson, late I.N. ; T. Ormiston, Esq., C.E., 
M.I.C.E. ; J. Macfarlane, Esq,; Lieut. W. L. Searle, late I. N., 
F.R.A.S ; Rao Saheb Vishvanath N. Mandhk; and Lieut. Henry 
Morland, late I.N., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S. 

The Meeting then terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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Special Meeting, January lOM, 1873. 

A Special Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society was held 
in their Rooms, Town Hall, on Friday, the 10th January 1873, »* 
5 o'clock p.m. 

Prc5ew^— The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Gibbs, C.S., President, in tfte 
chair ; Commander G.T. Robinson, late I. N., Fice-P resident ; CaptaiD 
G. F. Henry, Vice-President ; Manakji Kharsetji, Esq., F.R-G.S.» 
F.R.S.N.A ; Atmaram Pandurang, Esq., G.G.M.C. ; Varjivandi^ 
Madhavdas, Esq.; Lieut. W. L. Searle, late I.N., F.R.A.S.; J* 
Macfarlane, Esq. ; Dhirajram Dalpatram, Esq., G.G.M.C; Professor 
F. J, Candy, Esq., M.A. ; James Taylor, Esq. ; Bhagwaadds Pur- 
shotamdas, Esq. ; Nardyan Vasudeoji, Esq. ; T. Ormiston, Esq., CE., 
M.I.C.E. ; Kharsetji Manakji Kharsetji, Esq., B.A., Oxford. 

Captain Robinson, Vice-President, in thd absence of the Honorary 
Secretary on duty, read the minutes of the Special Meeting held in 
October last ; also minutes of a meeting of the two Sub-Committees 
appointed by this Society and the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society called last month, for deciding the terms and basis on which 
the amalgamation of both the Institutions could be effected. 

The Hon'ble the President observed that the business before the 
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Society was to consider the following Men(iorandum of the terms which 
both the Committees had agreed upon : — 

The Society's property consists of the following : — 

2,260 Books and Atlases Rs. 8,070 

2,500 Maps and Charts on Rollers and in cases, &c. 2,500 

4 Pictures : 2,000 

2 Glohes 700 

Book Cases, Furniture, Instruments, and Transactions ... 9,170 

Rs. 22,440 6 

vluch we are prepared to combine with those of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on the following terms, viz. : — 

I. The two Societies to be amalgamated, the Geographical forming 
the Geographical section of the Asiatic, and analogous to the Physical 
section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The Geographical section to 
haye its Secretary, who shall be Joint Secretary of the United Societies, 
with also a Sub-Committee of the General Managing Committee for the 
Geographical section. 

Funds. 

'2. The Government Grant of ;. Rs. 50 

The Premchand Raichand Fund, amounting to... 2,659 11 3 
The Bhagwandas Purshotamdas Fund, amounting to 498 1 5 4 

be kept for the Geographical section, and applied to the purposes for 
which they were originally given. 

3. The subscriptions of those who remain only members of the 
Geographical section be given over to the Asiatic Society. 

4. Present members of this Society to continue members of the 
new section at the present rate of subscription, and to be eligible as 
memVers of the Asiatic on payment of half the Asiatic subscription, 
in addition to their Geographical subscription. All present members 
«f the Asiatic Society to be Members of the Joint Societies gratis. 

5. Life members of the Geographical Society to continue life 
members of that section of the Asiatic, but in the event of the Asiatic 
Society at any future time admitting life members, the donation already 
yud by life members of this Society should be considered. 
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6. Jn the event of a gentleman being a life member of the Geogra- 
phical Society, and a subscribing member of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, his subscription to the joint Society to be Rs. 90 
per annum. 

The Hon'ble the President having taken the sense of the Meeting 
with regardlo the above terms, it was proposed by Captain Henry, 
and seconded by Mr. Narayan Vasudeoji, and unanimously carried : — 
" That the terms of amalgamation proposed by the Sub-Committees be 
approved of by this Society, and the Asiatic Society be informed ac- 
cordingly." 

It was/also decided that in submitting the memorandum of the terms 
to the Asiatic Society, this Society should suggest that suitable accom- 
modation be provided on the main floor of the Town Hall for the Geo- 
graphical section. They considered that the Rooms formerly occupied 
by the Government Central Museum would be well adapted for the 
purpose, and as the present Asiatic Society's Rooms were already 
cramped, additions to the joint Library on the subjects of Geography, 
Travels, Geology, Meteorology, Astronomy, Navigation, &c., might 
be added to the Geographical section. The Meeting then closed with a 
vote of thanks to the Hon'ble the Chairman, 
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Art. I. — Notes on Annesley Bay, by Edwin Dawes, Esq., late I. N. 



Read before the Society^ November 26M, 1868. 



So mach has lately been written and spoken on things Abyssinian, 
8Qch a mass of information collected about the country and people of 
ourlate enemy Teodros and those of the would-be independent chieftains 
who surrounded his territories, and so many have treated on every* 
thing connected with the subject, that the rough notes of an unscientific 
L and hard worked official lately stationed at Annesley Bay will scarcely,. 
I fear, be of sufficient interest to gain even a casual hearing from those 

, vho must, now that the excitement of the Abyssinian Expedition is 
over, have already begun to find a place for the latest work on Abyssinia 
in a cornet of the book-case, and dismissed the whole matter for topics 
of more recent interest. 

Gubut Doknti or Annesley Bay was visited in the year 1804-5 
by Lord Valentia, one of the Hon'ble Company's cruisers having been 

. placed at his disposal ; and some sketches and charts of Annesley 
Bay, the Bay of Massua and Dissi or Valentia Island, by Lieutenants 
Charles Court and W. Maxfield, of that vessel, still remain to show 
that the visit was more than a cursory one. The latest chait of the 

, bij was made by officers of the Indian Navy during the general survey 
of the Bed Sea; but so little could it have been divined that it 
Voald ever become the basis of extensive warlike operations, or that 

:• fleet of nearly two hundred vessels, many of them propelled by a 
er then hardly in its infancy, would float upon its clear waters for the 

^jpuushment of a potentate whose kingdom was at best known only 
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partially to a few traders and travellers, that it was not apparently 
thought necessary to give more than a general outline of the bay and 
its surroundings. 

The main features of the bay are decidedly volcanic, the right, 
or Hurtow, side near the sea being chiefly composed of decayed 
coral mixed with shells, and partly covered with a thin crust of 
poor soil. The land rising to a blunt cone at the entrance of the 
bay forms the peak of Hurtow. The rocks which compose the 
actual main land, and of which the coral is merely an incrustation, 
are mostly sandstone, in some instances very hard and black, in 
others of a lighter colour, easily broken into slabs or flakes; and 
especially towards the entrance of the bay and about .the island of 
Dissi mixed with feldspar, mica, and other shining particles, which 
give it at flrst sight almost the appearance of granite. The decayed 
coral is sometimes so light and porous as to float on the surface of 
the water. 

The ground towards the head of the bay is broken by deep 
ravines, the sides of which are in many places perpendicular, in others 
more inclined, from the masses of stone and boulders which have from 
time to time become detached. Everywhere the strata are distorted 
and irregular, giving the idea of some great natural convulsion which 
perhaps, according to the theory of one who has travelled over con- 
siderable portions of the country between Taj our ra and Massua, may 
have connected all that part of the coast (which from the inland salt 
lakes and other marine indications there is reason to suppose was either 
a series of islands or a peninsula) with the main land : from the forma- 
tion of the coast line the former idea would appear to be the most 
probable, though after the lapse of many centuries leading features 
become partially obliterated, and the condition of a country, even so 
sterile a one as the littoral of Abyssinia, becomes so altered that it would 
most likely require very scientific investigation to decide the point with 
any degree of accuracy. 

The bottom of the bay would appear to be composed almost 
entirely of mud, in some parts mixed with shells, in others with 
washings from the coral rocks ; through this the rocks occasionally 
crop, but these, so far as were discovered, are only dangerous near 
Dissi Island, at the entrance of the bay, and along the eastern shore, 
which is lined with coral reefs. The western shore is a low plain 
of alluvial deposit, varying in breadth from about thirteen miles to 
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one mile and a half, backed by the range of hills from which the 
AbjBsinian plateau commences. The shore line consists of a series of 
spits forming shallow bays, some of which are muddy and bordered 
with mangrove trees and bushes, and covered for some distance 
inland at spring tides ; others, where the soil is a little raised above 
high water level, and where it is more sandy, have deeper water close 
to the beach, and are more convenient for landing. There is a 
nngolar absence of stone on the left shore of the bay, its general 
character being that of hard sandy mud encrusted with salt, traversed 
in many places by the marks of floods .and rivulets, abounding in 
driftwood, and for several hundred yards from the sea so little 
above its level as to be always more or less damp ; further inland 
its nature becomes more that of dust than sand, and so easily raised 
hj the wind as to be very trying to travellers. Through this stony 
hillocks break occasionally till at the foot of the hills the ground is 
covered with rocks and boulders which appear to have been washed 
down by heavy floods ; these continue up the mountain passes ; and 
donbtless the theme preached by these particular stones was a hard lesson 
ii patience to the resolute engineers who smoothed the path of our 
anny. Through the plain cut several watercourses which lead the 
watershed of the highlands to the sea ; these are generally dry, but 
during the winter months become suddenly flooded with impetuous 
torrents which disappear almost as suddenly as they arise. 

The extreme length of the bay is about twenty- seven miles, its 
beadth at the entrance thirteen miles, narrowing about half-way to 
fire miles, and then spreading out in a deep curve which forms the 
head of the bay. The whole aspect of its shore is that of sterile 
npose and sameness, the only relief to the eye from the glare of 
its arid beach being the small patches of green mangroves, which 
lerre to make its barrenness more apparent ; but looking past this 
to the westward the landscape is not unpleasing, especially in the 
t m\j morning, when the bold ranges of hills, whose sombre hues, 
I- nlieved by a few white dew clouds and backed by the blue mountain 
i^ lips of the Abyssinian ranges, display a variety of lights and shades 
ikich would charm any admirer of mountain scenery. 
[- The shores of the bay are very thinly inhabited ; on the right 
lide are a few small villages of Danakil, and on the left a few nomad 
Aoho0 ; the only village continually inhabited being that of Zoulla, 
fts population of which may perhaps average about Ave hundred 
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BOuls;itis sitnated about three and a half miles from the sea coast; 
its huts are built of brushwood and such rafters and poles as can be 
collected from the adjacent stunted jungle; a few of them are of an 
oval shape, but the greater number with sloping roofs thatched with 
small branches and a kind of dwarf bamboo which is found in the 
watercourses. There is a small Egyptian garrison here, and at a 
place called Arrafali, at the head of the bay. The other villages 
occasionally met with were merely temporary huts built of branches 
of juniper or mimosa, interlaced with smaller ones as a protection 
from the sun, and sometimes covered either with coarse grass or 
dried skins. The villages in the passes and ravines are built of loose 
stones, and, advantage being taken of the natural formation, such as a 
ledge of rock, a small ravine, or some other cover, are so constracted 
of the surrounding stone as to be not easily discovered. 

The inhabitants, in common with all the other littoral tribes profess 
the religion of Islam, but so degraded are they and of such a low type 
of humanity, that I doubt their knowing much more of it than its name. 
They are treacherous and cowardly, great thieves and incorrigible liars ; 
in fact, I suppose it would be diflScult to find worse specimens of 
mankind. Their bodies are generally thin almost to attenuation, but 
their features have not at all the negro cast ; the aquiline nose, high 
forehead, and thin lips being often seen ; the forehead, however, 
is generally very narrow, and the eyes have either a stolid, foolish 
stare, or, when they are at all excited, the quick, furtive glance, almost 
that of a wild animal, only particularly noticed among barbarous races. 
The women generally have flatter features and are more ill-looking 
than the men, though commonly of stouter build, which may be 
attributed to their being hewers of wood, drawers of water, and beasts 
of burden in general to the family. The dress of the men is usually 
a cotton cloth thrown loosely over the body, and confined at the waist 
with a thong of leather, always very dirty and generally very ragged. 
The women wear a skirt of leather fitting very tightly to the body, 
reaching to the knees, and frequently ornamented with white cowrie 
shells, a few beads on the arm or round the neck, and a thick coat- 
ing of grease generally complete their costume. In many cases the 
head is entirely shaved, in others about a hand's breadth is cut 
nearly close on the crown, leaving a tuft of wool over the forehead and 
at the back of the head, which, though perhaps not more peculiar 
than the style of ladies' head-gear adopted in more civilized countries, 
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oortainlj.has a yery singular and grotesque effect. The men seem to 
derote a good deal of time to dressing their hair, which generally 
spurkles with grease ; the back and sides of the head are clustered with 
thick woolly curls reaching sometimes to the shoulders, and of which 
they are very proud ; the crown of the head being covered with a dense 
mop, through which a long curved wooden skewer is stuck in a 
nkish sort of way, its principal use being to tease out the mop afore- 
8tid and otherwise titillate their scalps. 

The coast tribes are a decidedly pastoral people, though some rude 
attempts at cultivation were seen. The grain generally appeared to 
hire been sown on circular clearings, which, being surrounded by 
broshwood and branches of trees, seemed to have been left to its fate 
till the primitive husbandman might wander back with his flocks 
to gather whatever resulted from his careless tillage. Their flocks 
and herds comprise cows, goats, camels, and a very inferior descrip- 
tion of sheep, many of which, of the fat-tailed species, have long 
sandy-coloured hair ; the cows are small but well made, and frequently 
without the hump common to the Indian breed ; the camels would 
not strike one as being very excellent, and appear to be valued as 
Bmch for their milk as their carrying powers ; indeed, the household 
gods of a Shoho family are not likely to prove very burdensome, as 
they are generally all contained in three or four skin bags. 

Milk seems to be the favourite diet, and is generally taken sour; 
this, eked out with a little ghee, dourra (jowari), the fine seeds of 
grass which are winnowed and collected by the women and children 
and a kind -of ground nut which they find by digging a few inches 
below the soil, with sometimes a little flesh or a few dates, appears 
to satisfy their simple wants. 

The Shohos exhibit a good deal of care and taste in the manu- 
facture *of their water jars, bowls, &c. ; these (in common with the 
different tribes of Danakil and Somal) they weave from the fibres 
of a species of aloe which is found on the rocky hill sides ; the 
fibres are very tough and strong, and at the same time light, and 
ttey are so closely and finely woven as to be perfectly watertight 
and dry on the exterior; the jars especially are of a very pretty 
'1^ classical shape, and the larger ones are frequently ornamented 
r.vith small white cowries, which are interwoven in various patterns 
^vith the outer fibres. 

Xhe arms generally used are the shield, which is circular and 
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about two feet in diameter, made of several thicknesses of bulls' 
hide, and ornamented with some rude design indented on the outer 
surface; the spear, with its long lance-shaped head, is sometimes 
fastened on a staflf about eight feet long, with coils of copper or 
brass wire, this is more common among the Danakil, and may be 
more for ornament than use,' as many merely have the staff driven into the 
hollow in the lower part of the spear-head ; the staff always has a strip of 
iron twisted round its lower end ; its use is twofold — as a counterbalance 
to the spear-head when thrown, and to prevent it from being worn 
away when used in walking; a long curved sword, with a wooden 
handle aiid no guard, is often worn on the right side, the leathern 
scabbard of which fastens round the waist with a belt and rude buckle. 
The iron from which these arms are wrought is always of a very in- 
ferior description. The club is the commonest weapon of all ; . it is 
made of the root of babul or other hard wood, and is of many patterns 
and designs. 

In walking, the Shohos, especially those of any importance, almost 
invariably carry a long, straight, slender wand ; it is cut so as to leave 
a fork at the upper end, and is of a convenient length to rest the 
arms on when standing up ; the bark is carefully peeled off, and the 
wood, which is covered with projecting knobs, neatly smoothed. 

At the commencement of the Abyssinian campaign most of the 
8hohos had but a very faint idea of the value of money, and a couple 
of handfulls of rice would often purchase more than any coin; but 
long before its close (though the price of an article, and one an-eighth 
of its value, would be named at a rial^ so vague were their notions 
of monetary transactions) they were eager enough to become posses- 
sors of British silver, their interest in which has, I fear, by this time 
been considerably diminished by Egyptian officials. 

It would be difficult to note many peculiar customs among a people 
of such primitive habits unless one actually lived in their midst ; but 
their way of holding a council was worthy of notice. Each man 
having squatted on his hams close to his neighbour, the whole forming 
a large circle, the orator of the party proceeds to work himself up to 
a proper pitch of excitement by jumping about in the centre and 
beating the ground with the branch of a tree, and suddenly breaks 
forth in a volley of guttural ; his harangue is frequently interrupted 
by any one who has something to say — now by an elder who may 
be offering some suggestion, now by a precocious youngster who, 
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may be, wishes to air his juvenile eloqaence ; and so it goes on till 

tiie meeting appears to break up by every one jumping to his legs 

gimoltaneously and joining in the general clamour. Several of these 

meeiings were held by the Shoho labourers employed at the com- 

inencement of the campaign with reference to strikes for higher 

wages, which they occasionally indulged in, and which, as such 

itrikes generally do, ended in the importation of foreign labour, to 

the discotufiture of the Shohos. Another curious custom is that 

of holding up a cloth or other screen before a person in the act of 

drinking ; although it would not appear to be a general custom, we 

noticed it at a cluster of huts near the head of the bay, where, having 

stopped to ask for some water, the people were civil enough to 

spread skins in a tree overhead as a shade, and others on the ground 

for ns to recline on, and having brought bowls of sour milk and 

water, always went through the face-screening ceremony with us and 

among themselves. I had heard of this as being the custom among 

some of the Dunakil tribes, but had never seen it put in practice 

' before. 

The Shoho graves (placed according to the usual Mahomedan 
eostom) are also worthy of remark, from the care which is taken 
to protect them from the attacks of wild animals by piling large 
stones over them; these are frequently built up in an oblong form, 
and ornamented with black and white stones arranged so as to form 
a rode device ; sometimes one or more flat stones would be erected 
[ at the head or foot, these were said to mark the grave of a warrior, 
showing the number of men who had fallen by his hand ; it is also 
said that the dead are buried in a sitting posture, the entrance of 
the grave being very narrow, but formed at the bottom into a cavity 
against the side of which the body is rested. 

The temperature of Annesley Bay is generally the oppressive damp 
heat common to that part of the Bed Sea, varied occasionally in the 
sammer months by hot winds, which usually succumb to the sea breeze 
about noon. With a dry atmosphere, the thermometer sometimes rose 
tolOSdeg. and llOdeg. in the shade of a well-ventilated room; but 
with a damp atmosphere and the thermometer ranging about 95deg. 
kfae heat was often found to be much more distressing. The 
eodest weather experienced was from the end of November to the 
end of February, when the days were frequently cloudy, with occa- 
sional showers. On the 19th March, the bay was visited by a 
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revolviDg storm; a heavy bank of clouds collecting in the direction 
of its approach had given warning for some days beforehand. The 
strength of the storm lasted about forty minutes, and some of the 
squalls were very severe, accompanied by heavy rain ; the wind veered 
in a contrary direction to that generally taken by revolving storms 
in northern latitudes, and the storm's path seemed to be from the 
S. towards the N. Some damage was done to the shipping, many 
vessels having dragged their anchors and fallen foul of those near 
them, and several native craft were thrown, against the bunders or 
on the beach, and broken by the violence of the sea; in camp, 
numbers of tents were blown down, much to the discomfort of their 
occupants, whose belongings were wetted and destroyed by the driv- 
ing rain. 

There was little time to observe the fauna of Annesley Bay, but 
the animals commonly seen were two varieties of hyenas, jackals, a 
species of civet cat, hedgehogs, a kind of jerboa, a wild pig called 
the wart hog, hares, porcupines, two or three different kinds of 
monkeys, conies, a small and very graceful antelope called the Beiii- 
Israel, and the antelope common to most parts of the African coast 
— an animal standing about thirty six inches high, and weighing 
about a hundred pounds. Elephants occasionally visited the shores 
of the bay, but no large tuskers were seen ; the skin was of a very 
much lighter colour than that of the Indian elephant, and the ears 
twice as large; they are very active, and climb about the hills in 
places looking almost impossible for so ponderous an animal. The 
pugs of what were supposed to be lions were seen several times, 
but I do not remember a reliable instance of the animals themselves 
being met with. Ostriches were seen near the head of the bay; 
guinea fowl and a large kind of partridge, with a bare orange- 
coloured neck, which is also found in numbers in Turkish Arabia, 
and called by the Arabs " Dejaj el-burr," were very common ; also 
a kind of bustard florican, which went in pairs ; the larger and 
smaller species of bustard were frequently seen, several kinds of 
doves, a saddle-back crow with white plumage on the shoulders and 
breast; eagles, and those birds of prey usually met with in India, 
were also common ; severals kinds of flycatchers and larks were seen , 
and a small linnet which lived among the reeds near a hot spring ; 
but small birds were not found in great numbers near the sea ; 
flights of ducks, geese, and teal passed over the bay in November 
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and December, taking a southerly direction, &nd gome of the latter, 
apparently exhausted, settled on the water near the landing place. 
Pelicans, storks, cranes, gulls, curlews, snippets, and other small 
waders, and several varieties of the tern, frequent the beach. 
Snakes, scorpions, and centipedes were not uncommon ; a^ few locusts 
visited the bay; but beetles and butterflies were rare, and of the 
latter I only remember seeing a few azure blues, common browns, 
and a kind of fritillary. Of the several kinds of sea-fish, the com- 
monest were varieties of the ray, rock-cod, grey mullet, and sea 
perch ; sword-fish, and hammer-headed, and the common variety of 
shark were often seen. Of the crustaceae, prawns, craw-fish, and 
mght distinct species of crab were found, the smallest of which, a 
very diminutive red kind, with one claw nearly as large as the rest 
of its body, found a dwelling among the crevices and branches of the 
live coral. One or t<ro starfish, and a large variety of the echinus 
having long black spines, and commonly called the " sea egg,''^ lived 
among the rocks of the east side of the bay, where oysters also were 
plentiful ; but very few varieties of shells were collected. The com- 
mon large white jelly fish, the blue variety, and the sea-nettle were 
often seen, but none of those beautifully-coloured anemonies or pleas- 
ing varieties of sea-weed which adorn the rocks and shallows of our 
own coast were found at Annesley Bay. 
It may be imagined from the description of the soil that the vege- 
\ tatipn is very scant. Thickets of juniper afford cover and shade to 
i wild animals ; a kind of babul, camel-thorn, mimosa, and a species of 
' acacia are scattered about, especially near the base of the hills ; and 
frankincense trees are met with occasionally. The shore is in some 
places lined with mangroves, which attain almost the dimensions of 
trees, and a large cactus grows in clumps at the southern part of the 
bay, among the roots of which the wart hogs frequently burrow. A low 
heathery kind of plant covers the more sandy soil in large patches, 
and during the showery months a good part of the plain is thinly 
/ covered with grass which grows to a rank luxuriousness under the shady 
boshes. Wild flowers are seldom seen; large clumps of dry-looking 
'..'lashes grow about the hot spring ; a kind of vine climbs thickly over 
■ tome of the bushes, and when yellow and dead still clings to their 
'i branches, giving them from a short distance the appearance of thatched 
!, kts ; and the colocinth, with its gourd-like fruit, creeps over the 
^' toUahs and sandy patches. Doubtless a botanist would find many ob- 
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jects of interest, but to an ordinary obseryerthe flora of Annesley Bay 
were not particularly attractive. 

The paucity of water in the neighbourhood of ZouUa, which caused 
a large item in the expenditure of the Abyssinian Expedition, is so well 
known that an^ comment on the subject is almost needless. The best 
water on the eastern side of the bay is found in a ravine bearing at a 
rough guess about S. 50 E. from the landing place on the opposite 
shore. The rain water lodges in deep crevices in the sides of th« ravine, 
which are nearly enclosed by large boulders of rock, forming natural 
reservoirs, from which there can only be a small amount of evapora- 
tion ; from these crevices the natives, by creeping down with a rope, pro- 
cure the small amount of water which they require. Further towards 
the entrance of the bay are some deep wells cut in the coral rock, but 
the water is scarce and very brackish. The only water found on the 
west side of the bay nearer than Koomaylo was in some mud pits in 
the bed of a watercourse near the sea^ at a place called Mulkutto. 
About three miles from Arrafali are the hot springs of Azfat, which, 
rising about four hundred yards from the beach^ run down through 
thick jungle to the sea. The springs bubble up in a small irregularly- 
shaped basin. The water is nowhere over three feet deep, and the 
rocky bottom x)f the pool is covered with a soft muddy ooze ; the 
water is inhabited by numbers of small fish ; it is saline, but not so 
much so as to prevent its being drunk by various animals. The tem- 
perature is about 190deg. and the natives have great faith in its waters 
as a cure for rheumatic pains, and I believe it to be really beneficial 
in such cases. 

Crossing a watercourse in a northerly direction,- and about three- 
quarters of a mile from the village of ZouUa, you reach the extensive 
mounds of what, till quite lately, have been supposed to be the ruins 
of the ancient Greek merchant .settlement of Adoulis, from the name 
of which that of the modem village is supposed to be a corruption. 
Since the researches of Captain Goodfellow, K.E., and a company of 
Madras Sappers, the origin of these ruins would appear to be un- 
certain ; but it is now thought that a Christian settlement must have * 
been built on the site and with some of the materials of the more, 
ancient Greek ruins. The interior of what was considered to be a * 
church, was found, with portions of the two rows of pillars, and some of 
the marble flooring, the marble white and sometimes slightly veined 
with red ; besides these, part of the shaft of a small marble column 
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and a slab of stone, on T^hich was cut a sort of Maltese cross in bas- 
relief, were also found, but no inscription or writing of any kind. One 
or two houses were excavated, but only large quantities of coarse 
pottery, some highly-glazed pieces, and a few lumps of metal whioh 
had evidently been in a state of fusion, were discovered. Want of 
time brought to a conclusion these researches, which, conducted under 
more favourable circumstances, might have proved much more 
interesting. , 

In conclusion, I trust that these notes, though very rough and 
imperfect, will give some idea of the inhospitable coast on which part 
ofihe British forces were destined to spend the greater part of a year, 
bat 80 diffident am I of being able to conveys a description of our posi- 
tion by the few random observations which were all I could find time 
for amidst a press of office work, that I hope any inaccuracies will be 
ezcased in a paper for which I must beg your most kindly criticisms. 
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Art. II. — Notes on the Hot Springs of Lasundard, in the Kaira Zilla 
• by Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik, Esq. 



Head before the Society^ March 18th^ 1869. 

Lasundara* is a village in the Kaparvanj district of the Kaira Zilla, 
(Gujarat). It is about 24 miles from Neriad (a station. on the B. B. 
and C. I. Kailway), in a north-easterly direction, and about 11 miles 
from Dakor in the northern direction. Dakor is a noted Hinda 
shrine, and pilgrims going to this place often make it a point to visit 
LasiindarA to bathe their bodies in the * Rama KundSy as the hot 
springs are called. The village of Lasundara is situated in a some- 
what low lying ground, the surface being mostly covered with a salt 
crust, called * Usa,'' About the site of these springs, heaps of salt 
used to be prepared in the time of the previous government, and 
also under the present government, until the operations were given 
up on account of the government salt monopoly. The wells in the 
village partake more or less of this saline character of the surface 
of the soil. There is, in fact, only one sweet-water W/cll, situated 
at the distance of a mile from the village, which supplies the 
people with water fit for drinking. There is, however, a spacious 
pond or talao at the southern extremity of the village, which compen- 
sates them for the scarcity of sweet- water wells. It is partly availed 
of by the people for drinking and domestic purposes, but largely by 
the cattle. The water of this pond lasts generally during the whole 
of the year. 



* The terra, Laeundarii, is a corruption of the original Sanskrit compound CTdUldH^ VTTT 

Lavan nasundhard, signifying a place holding a deposit of salt. Originally the village 
was known under the name of * Liinpur' or * Salt village.' In old documents as far 
back as 200 years, the village is styled " Lun-Sundara,' from which the modern name, 
Lasundard, is evidently derived. There is another group of similar springs in this zilla. 
It lies between Thasra and Godra, at the distance of about 6 miles eastward from the 
former. It is known as * Tud Kankunpur' epriugs. In the zilla of gurnt also there are 
Hot Springs atUnai, where an annual fair is held. And not far distant from Bombay, we 
have at VajriBai a similar group of hot springs, with their customary annual fair, to 
which many Hindus from Bombay resort under a notion of sanctifying their bodies by 
bathing in the water of the spring. 
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Early in the morning of the 1st October last, I proceeded, in com- 
pany with two friends, to see the hot springs which lie at the sonthem 
extremity of the village. The place where these springs are located is 
called " Udmakshetra,^^ from tradition having assigned it as a halting- 
place to the hero of the Eamdyana on his march through the dis- 
trict. Here Edma is said to have performed the ceremony of Srddh, 
on the anniversary day of his father, Dasaratha. Sitd, his wife, being 
required to join the ceremony, wanted hot water to bathe in. To get 
this, B^ma is said to have pierced a number of arrows into the ground. 
On taking them oat water gushed forth, and so was Sita bathed. The 
Br^Qunans of the place, who are found about the springs from day-light 
to snn-set, repeat this story in the presence of almost every visitor who 
comes to bathe here, and have thus invested the place with a sanctity, 
joining religion to a natural phenomenon, which enables them, at least, 
to earn their daily Dakshinas from the visitors. There is a temple of 
Somn^th by the side of these springs, which appears to have been 
ktely constructed. 

The surface of the springs is about 3 feet below the general level 
of the surrounding ground. Such of them as are close to each other are 
grouped into compartments, built with chunam walls up to the level of 
tbe ground. The visitor has to reach the springs by descending the 
steps. These compartments are three in number, of which two lie close 

)s to each other, and the third is situated at a distance of about 30 feet 
from the others. The first compartment, which is almost a square, con- 
tains a group of seven springs. Its outside length is 23 feet, and inside 
kngth, 17 feet 8 inches. It is 3 feet 10 inches below the level of the 
ground. Of the seven springs in this compartment, the central one is 
the largest and the hottest. It is 7 feet 10 inches deep. I had a 
thermometer by me which at the time (about 8 o'clock in the morning) 

i showed 88 deg. fahr. as the temperature of the surrounding air. On dip- 
ping it into the central spring, about half a foot below the surface of 
the water, I found the thermometer rose at once to 117 deg. where it 
nmained for about ten minutes. I then sent it down, having tied it 
with a string to the bottom of the spring, and allowed it to rest there 
Inr about ten minutes, after which it was taken out, when the instru- 
^ Hent showed 122 deg., thus indicating a difiference of 5 deg. between the 
' temperature of the top and that of the bottom. The thermometer was 
^.Aen dipped into the next spring, to ascertain its top and bottom tem- 
^'-*peratares, which were found to be 113 deg. and 114 deg. respectively. 
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The process was thus repeated in the case of each spring, and the fol- 
lowing are the indications of the temperature : — 



Temperature of central spring, 

spring 
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Degrees Fahr. 
at the top. at bottom. 


ing, No. 


I. . 


.. 117° 122° 
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II. . 


.. 113 114 
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III. . 


.. 102 100 
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IV. . 


.. 108 112 
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V. . 


.. 106 108 


>> 


VI. . 


.. 114 119 


** 


VII. . 


.. 112 111 



It will be seen from the above that in the case of springs Nos. I., 
IV., v., and VI. the temperatures at the bottom are greater than at the 
top ; that in No. II. the top and bottom temperatures are almost equal ; 
and that in Nos. III., and VII., the temperature at the bottom is 
less than that at the top. All these seven springs are situated at a 
distance of about 1 to 2 feet from each other and hardly a foot from 
the central spring. 

Each of the springs is in the form of a square, having its banks 
or edges at the top built of chunam, to prevent its water flowing into 
the next spring. Some of these edges have given way, especially 
those of spring No. VI. in this compartment. This spring was at one 
time considered the hottest in the group, hotter than even the central 
spring. But since the time its banks have given way, its water, 
getting mixed with the colder water of the nearest springs, shows a 
much lower temperature. 

The water in each of these springs is constantly seen to rise up and 
overflow its banks. In the day time, however, this is much less observed, 
as the inhabitants of the village, as well as pilgrims from neighbour- 
ing villages, use the springs more or less for bathing purposes. At 
night the phenomenon is seen to great advantage. But bubbles 
are often seen to float upon the surface and burst, both during 
day and night. People who come here to perform their ablutions 
do not plunge their bodies into the springs. They sit b^ the bank 
of each spring in turn, and dipping their lotas into the water, pour 
it over their persons. These lotas, which are made either of brass 
or copper, after they are once or twice dipped into water, soon lose their 
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brightness, and become dark grey, owing to the saline and vegetable 
ingredients of the water acting chemically upon the metal of the lotas. 

At the bottom of these springs an accumulation of mud takes place 
within a few months, which frequently stops the free percolation of 
water through the beds of the earth. In the central spring, there is 
said to be a hole of about two inches in diameter on the eastern side; 
from which water springs forth with great force and rapidity. 

Compartment No. I. is well chunamed and cleanly kept. It was 
built in the Samvat year 1846 (corresponding with the Christian year 
1790) by Val4 Mokam, a Barot or Bard of Bijapur, in the territory of 
H. H. the Gaikwdd. 

Compartment No. II. built by the M6h6d Brahmans of Kaparvanj, 
but lately repaired by Mr. Jasbhai Sardbhai, of Petlad, contains only 
one spring. It lies close by the side 'of compartment No. I. It is not 
quite square, one side, measured from within, — from east to west — being 
11 feet 2 inches, and the other, from north to south, 12 feet 3 inches. 
The spring in this compartment is 8^ feet deep, and the temperature 
of its water is 101 deg. both at the top and at the bottom. It is not so 
largely availed of for bathing purposes, as the springs in the first 
compartment. « 

We now come to the third compartment, which is situated at the 
distance of about 30 feet from the first in a southern direction from 
the village. It is 26 feet by 30. There are nine springs in this 
compartment, which was built and plastered in the Samvat year 1895 
(corresponding with the Christian year 1838) by one Shivashankar, a 
Vadnagara Nagar Brahman, native of Petlad, when he was Mazmudar 
of Kaparvanj. The central spring in this compartment is larger in 
dimensions than even the spring of the first compartment. The 
temperatures of the several springs forming this cojupartment both 
at the top and at the bottom are given below, the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. 
denoting the particular spring in the compartment.* 
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It will be seen that all the springs in this compartment, except 
spring No 6, are much colder than those in the first. 

In connection with these springs, it may be remarked that their 
temperature varies at dififerent seasons of the year. In winter, for 
instance, it stands far higher than in summer, or the rainy season. 
In the hottest months of the summer, the temperature of even the 
warmest spring is bearable, that is to say, water from it can be 
poured upon human body without its feeling a keen sensation. It 
also happens that previously to the setting in of the rains, the 
temperature of the springs becomes intensified, and this fact afifords 
the inhabitants of the village a pretty sure prognostic of rain. This 
phenomenon has been observed to take place so regularly that the 
villagers are able to predict, with some certainty, a few days before, 
when there will be rain. During the recent flood in Gujardt, this was 
distinctly observed by the people of Lasundard. Two days before the 
date of the heavy flood, the water in most of the springs began to grow 
unusually hot, which led them to expect a heavy fall of rain. And a 
heavy fall did take place. After rain^ the temperature subsides to its 
ordinary level. 

The inhabitants of Lasundara use these springs as their daily baths 
at all seasons of the year, partly from a feeling of sanctity, and partly 
from a sense of economy, the hot water causing them a saving of fuel 
to which they would otherwise have recourse for the purpose of getting 
hot baths. 

The hottest of the springs emit generally a very disagreeable odour, 
sulphur being found to be more or less a chief ingredient of the water. 
The spring water is often used by natives of Gujarat as a restorative in 
the diseases of the skin, especially leprosy, but how far the remedy has 
succeeded I am not in a position to say, though many persons are 
said to have got rid of their leprosy by bathing in these springs. It 
is said that by constant bathing in these waters, the whiteness of the 
skin assumes a ruddy appearance, which by lapse of time turns into 
the natural color of the skin. 

The village of Lasundard contains about 500 to 600 houses, built 
mostly of mud, and roofed Mth tiles, l^he inhabitants, which number 
about 2,500 souls, are Brahmans, Banyans, Kunbis, and Kolis, and 
are more or less cultivators. The land here does not yield so plentiful 
a crop of produce as in other parts of the district, and hence the govern- 
ment assessment is comparatively low. There is a Government Guja- 
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r^ii school in the village, attended by about fifty boys, mostly Brahmans 
and Kunbis. A Jatra or fair is held at the springs twice a year, the 
one on Janma Ashtami in the month of Shrawan (August), and the 
other on Ambla Igiaras, in the month of Kartik (November). 
On these occasions, Kolis and Bhills, from the surrounding villages, 
flock in large numbers to purify themselves by bathing in the Rama 
Kunds, 



Art III. — Some account of the Navigation of the Nerbudda or N armada 
River — with Remarks on the Gulf of Camhay^ by William Sowbrby 
C. E., F. G. S., &c. 



Bead before the Society^ February 24<A, 1870. 

The Narmada is one of the eight rivers which empty themselves 
into the Gulf of Cam bay or Khambat, the others being the Sabarmati, 
the Mahi, the Dhadar, the Kim, the Taptee or Tapi, the Bhaunagar 
or Ghadechi, and the Shetrunji. 

The lengths and drainage areas of these rivers are as follows, 

namely, — 

Length Geo. Geo. Square 
miles. miles. 

• TheSdbarmatl 170 7,650 

The Mahi with branches 300 16,700 

The Dhadar 70 1,050 

The Narmadd with branches 750 32,000 

The Kim 70 700 

The Tapti with branches 450 20,230 

The Bhaunagar and Ghelo 85 2,380 

■ The Shetrunji 85 2,380 

Total... 1,980 83,190 

These lengths are estimated to include the windings and branches, and 
(ke superficial areas are as near approximations as can be obtained 
3 
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from the Map No. 1, whereon the area drained by each separate river 
is shown in different colours. 

The amount of rainfall over these drainage areas is very varied ; in 
Gujarat it is from 25 to 36 inches per annum, whilst on the Ghdts 
it is much heavier, but then again in the high table-lands of the 
Dekhan, where the Narmada and the Tap! rise, the fall is less. 
It has therefore been assumed that the average is about 36 inches 
taken all over this part of India. 

Concluding this to be the case, then the total quantity of rain which 
falls on the areas drained by the different rivers will be as follows, 
namely, — 

For every inch of fall. For 36 inches of fall. 

The Sabarmati 653,524,200 tons. 23,526,751,200 tons. 

TheMdhi 1,426,647,600 „ 51,360,315,600 „ 

TheDhddar 89,699,400 „ 3,229,241,400 „ 

TheNarmadd 2,742,238,800 „ 98,722,522,8001,, 

The Kim 59,799,600 „ 2,152,827,600 „ 

The Tap! 1,728,208,440 „ 62,216,717,640 „/ 

The Bhaunagar, &c.. 203,318,640 „ 7,319,613,840 „ 

The Shetrunji 203,318,640 „ 7,319,613,840 „ 

7,106,755,320 tons. 2^5,847,603,920 tons. 



It has been considered better to give the above calculations] in tons, 
instead of the customary method of cubic feet or gallons, assunoiing 
that there are 10 lbs. per gallon, and 36 cubic feet of water per ton. 
It has likewise been calculated that 36,905,625 square feet is one 
geographical square mile. 

The late Dr. Whewell and others have estimated that two-thirds of 
the rain which falls upon the earth, passes off by absorption and 
evaporation, and that the remaining one-third finds its way direct into 
the watercourses and rivers, and so thus travels to the sea. 

The actual quantity of water that runs into the rivers must of 
necessity vary considerably in every locality ; but one-third may bo 
taken as a very fair average, as it is the result of much careful in- 
vestigation and of many experiments. 

Assuming then that this proportion of water falls into the rivers 
emptying themselves into the Gulf of Cambay, the quantity over the 
whole aret^ for every inch of rainfall would be sufficient to form a lake 
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of about 24 sqaare miles in extent, and 100 feet in depth ; and a 
lake to contain a whole season^s rain of 36 inches would require to be 
about 830 square miles in area, and 100 feet deep, which is equal to nearly 
one-third the capacity of the Gulf of Cambay, which is 70 miles long, and 
35 miles in average width, and is therefore of about 2,450 square miles 
(geographical) in area, and in many places it is 120 feet in depth at 
low water. 

One inch of rainfall from all* the rivers is sufficient to raise the 
waters in the gulf neatly one foot in depth all over it, and a 36 inch 
fall would be ample to raise it 33 feet, so that during a heavy fall 
of rain of 10 inches in a day which sometimes occurs, there would be 
a rise of about 10 feet in the Gulf, and if this happens during the 
spring tides, it is not difficult to understand the cause of the tre- 
mendous floods which inundate the towns and country near the coast, 
and the idea of relieving such floods by narrow cuts like the one made 
at Waracha some years ago^ must be entirely futile^ and only shows 
how very little they are understood. 

The size of a lake to contain the waters of the Narmada would 
be about 9 square miles and 100 feet in depth for every inch of rain- 
fall ; and if necessary to contain the whole rainfall of a season, 
assuming it to be 36 inches, then it would require a lake 324 square 
miles in area and 100 feet deep, which is upwards of one^eighth the 
capacity of the Gulf. 

The above calculations are merely given as approximations to fur- 
nish a general idea or outline of the size of the rivers which discharge 
tiieir waters into Cambay, and also the relative capacity of the Gulf 
itself ; but the quantity of water falling into it during an entire year 
is about equal to the quantity of tidal water, which comes into the 
Gulf twice every 24 hours during spring tides* 

The quantity of silt held in suspension, and brought down annually 
by these rivers must be very great, judging from their muddy ap- 
pearance during the monsoon ; but it is only at that time of the year 
that the waters are surcharged with detritus, for immediately after the 
monsoon floods cease, then the water which is beyond the influence of 
the tides becomes comparatively clear and pure. 

In the Gulf, however, and for 100 miles beyond its entrance, over 
the whole expanse of ocean called the Bombay Bank of Soundings, 
the waters of the sea are thick and muddy. This has always been 
considered due to the great quantity of silt coming down the Cambay 
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group of rivers. This is doubtless quite correct, but the mud held 
in suspension is not that which conies down from these rivers daily, 
but it is the immense accumulations of ages which are dredged up 
from the bed of the sea by the tremendous scour of the great tidal 
wave, which rolls up into the Gulf twice daily. The node of this 
tidal wave is at Male Atol, one of the Maldfv Islands, Lat. 2-30 
N., and the head is in the Gulf of Cambay in Lat. 22-30 N., a distance 
of 20 degrees. 

To estimate the quantity of silt which is brought iiown by the Cambay 
or KhambAt group of rivers, with any great degree of accuracy, would 
be a most difficult task ; but to obtain a very fair approximation is 
quite possible. 

After certain experiments, it has been assumed that a gallon of 
water contains 320 grains, a cubic foot of which being 6^ gallons, would 
therefore contain about 2,000 grains of solid matter in suspension, which 
is about '045 per cent., that is assuming the pound to be equal to 
7,000 grains, and about 62^ lbs. to be a cubic foot, and on the assump- 
tion that the total quantity of water coming down the rivers is 
2,368,918,440 tons for every one inch of rain, or 85,282,534,640 tons 
for 36 inches of rain, then the quantity of solid matter for 1 inch of 
rain would be 10,660,132 tons, and a fall of 36 inches of rain would 
bring down solid matter equal to 383,771,405 tons. 

The silt brought down by the rainfall of an inch being equal to an 
island 1 square mile in area (640 acres), and 10 feet high, and for the 
whole 36 inches an island of about 36 square miles and 10 feet high. 
Were this allowed to remain in the gulf, it would gradually cause it to 
silt up, leaving only narrow channels for the rivers to pass through, but 
the great Ocean wave, which rushes into the narrow space with such 
tremendous force, effectually dredges or scours up the bottom, and 
keeps the matter in suspension, so that the annual accumulation in the 
Gulf is proportionately small. The depth at which this scour acts is 
very clearly shown on a model chart to- fully 50 fathoms, and not, as 
is generally believed, to only 10 fathoms. 

Assuming that the whole of the detritus were deposited in the Kham- 
bdt Gulf, which is 70 miles long, and 35 miles wide, or 2,450 miles in 
area, and in some places fully 20 fathoms deep at low water, it would 
take quite 1000 years to bring it up to the mean sea level ; but as it is 
probable that not more than 1 per cent remains in the Gulf, the re- 
mainder being carried away by the receding tide down towards the node 
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of the great tidal wave, therefore a lease of 10,000 years might be 
taken daring which the Gulf will in all likelihood not materially alter 
its present condition ; for at the present rate it will take one hundred 
thousand years to fill it entirely. It must be remembered when making 
these calculations of deposit, that the detritns is only brought down 
during the monsoon months, while the scouring action of the tide 
continues all the year round, and consequently the actual deposit in 
the gulf can only be a very small proportion of the silt brought 
down by the monsoon floods. 

That there is nevertheless a regular annual deposit, there can be no 
doubt whatever, and the extent of this is clearly enough shown by the 
quantity of land that has been gradually warped up in this way. This 
land is now only very occasionally covered during extraordinary high 
tides or floods. 

But at the same time that this silting up or warping takes place, 
there is another process going on, and it is this,. namely, as the silting 
up extends, the channels of some of the rivers are narrowed, and con- 
sequently by the greater scour thereby induced^ they are deepened ; 
and so those Bets or Islands, which are seen on the south side of the 
Narmada, appear to have gradually risen up out of the bed of the river 
above the height of the tidal rise. 

There are other influences at work also which may need explanation, 
for when the channel of the river is narrowed, if the same quantity 
of water continued to come up the gulf, then it would still overflow 
the Islands ; but the gradual deposit at the entrance of the gulf checks 
the influx of water, and drives it in some other direction. In this 
instance of the Gulf of Khambat, it is driven westward into the Gulf 
of Kachh where there are no large rivers to create a silting up ; 
and this has given rise to an erroneous idea that the land in that 
locality was slowly sinking, as mentioned in a former paper by the 
author of this.* 

The effect then of this gradual silting up as regards the Narmada 
has been to deepen the Mid-Channel, giving it a greater capacity for 
navigable purposes, though in all likelihood the actual tidal flow 
inwards has been slightly decreased. 

That which happens in the Narmadd is however not exactly re- 
peated as regards the Tapi. The Narmada has a broad open 
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estuary facing right down the gulf. The Tapi, on the other hand, 
has its embouchure immediately behind a low headland called Yaux's 
Tomb (vide chart No. 2), and this headland effectually prevents the 
downward scour of the receding tidal wave from removing the deposit 
of silt, but on the contrary an eddy is created behind the Vaux's 
Tomb headland, and a bar is formed of such a nature that the annual 
floods produce but little effect i© the way of removing it — the con- 
sequence is that the gradual increase of this huge bar is causing that 
part of the river which is under tidal influence to silt up in the most 
marked manner, and the extraordinary heavy floods which have 
more than once nearly destroyed Surat are partly due to the diminished 
capacity of the lower part of the river, and partly also to the floods 
and spring tides occurring at the same time. 

The bar which checks the outflow of the floods, also retards the free 
flow of the tide inwards ; formerly very large vessels must have come up 
the Tapi, for two big anchors were recently recovered from the bed of the 
river opposite Surat Castle, by the author of this paper ; the size of the 
vessels to which they belonged, cannot have been less than 500 or 600 
tons ; at present only small vessels come up the river, though larger 
ones, might do so at the top of the tide if the trade required them ; but 
they would be aground at low tide. The channel of this river varies 
in the most capricious manner from year to year, as far up as it is 
under tidal influence. 

There are of course engineering remedies for these defects in the 
Tapi, did the trade of the river justify the expense, for it must be 
borne in mind, that all large navigable rivers are kept open by the 
influx and reflux of the tide, and that the flood waters produce but a 
minimum effect, and where the tidal rise is high as in the Thames, 
Tyne, Wear, Tees, Mersey, and Severn, the effect is very great in im- 
proving and keeping them open. Now the tide at the mouth of the 
Tapi is 19 feet, and therefore equal to the best of the rivers named, 
so that anything and everything might be done, but since the opening 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bail way, it has rendered 
the trade of little or no importance at the present time. 

Whatever may be the result of the gradual silting up of the Gulf 
of Khambdt, there is one thing very certain, namely, that channels 
more or less ample will at all times remain open for the passage 
of the waters of the large rivers that empty themselves into it. The 
detritus brought down by these rivers is gradually carried to a more 
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qniescent part of the Great Indian Ocean, and becomes deposited 
along the Western Coast of India, and on Direction, Adas, Angria, 
and other banks and at the Maldiy and Lakhadiy Islands, and it is 
far more to be feared that this will cause trouble hereafter to Bombay, 
Kadwar (Carwar), Bepur, Cochin, and other places, than to seriously 
obstruct the navigation of the Narmada. 

The detritus gradually travelling down to the southward is suffi- 
cient to cause a deposit along the coast, and out to the Maldiv 
Islands, of 3 inches in depth for a mile wide ; but the deposit is 
actually spread over an extent of at least 20 miles in width all along 
the coast ; it is therefore only '015 of an inch per annum, or 15 
inches in a century. As the shore line slopes at about 1 fathom per 
mile, the coast line thus accrues at the rate of quarter of a mile in a cen- 
tury, so that it will be at the banks called Direction, Adas, and Angria, 
in about 8,000 years. These calculations are curious and interesting, 
as showing the rate at which the sea recedes, but there are doubless 
many other influences at work, which would materially modify these 
deductions, if they were known and could be estimated. 

It was not very long ago stated that the foreshore of Bombay above 
Mazagdnw had receded half a mile in something less than 50 years — 
this would be at the rate of one mile per century, so that two or three 
centuries would bring the opposite shores in very close proximity, 
and very materially narrow the deep water channel. Doubtless the 
closing up of the Sion Creek^ and the numerous reclamations that 
have gone on during the last ten years, are exceptional causes which 
have produced so rapid a silting up of the foreshore ; but a harbour 
of such importance exhibiting so decided a disposition to deteriorate, 
should be watched with the utmost vigilance ; as the permanent de- 
struction of similar havens is not unknown in the history of maritime 
cities. If once the mischief were done, no engineering power could 
bring the place back to its pristine condition, and trade must then 
seek other outlets, and some of it would revert to its old ports on the 
Karmada and the Tapi. 

The Narmadd, whatever other obstructions it may have to its easy 
navigation, has at present none of those common to the Tapi. The 
set of the tide into it is as direct as it well can be, and the tidal rise 
aft the entrance is from 25 to 30 feet at High Water springs, the 
Tapi being only 19 feet. The rise of tide noted at the mouth of the 
Karmada on November 20th, 1869 (new moon), was 30 feet. 
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The extreme width of the Narmada estuary at its janction witl 
the gulf is about 13^ nautical miles, and at 16 miles up the rivei 
above Mehgam, it is only about 1^ miles wide, giving an area of 12( 
square miles, more or less, and this forms an immense bell-shape( 
mouth to the river. 

A great portion of this large tract is even at present quite dt] 
except at very extraordinary and unusual tides, perhaps once or twic< 
in 12 months, and much of it has only a film of water over it. Thii 
is suflficient, however, to render it unfit for cultivation. 

There are two channels across this estuary, one to the south to- 
wards Hansot, wmch is dry at low water, the other channel to th. 
north, past Ambhetd (Dej), is never dry, and this is the true sailing 
channel. 

There is no bar at the mouth of the Narmada in this norther 
channel, nor does the Admiralty Chart by Captain Ethersey, whic 
was made 25 years ago, show any bar, though there are two san 
patches shown on the chart with a clear channel of one and a ha 
miles wide. The fact of a long spit running southward from the Ian 
at the north for a distance of from 4 to 4^ miles, has given rise t 
this idea of a bar at the mouth of the Narmada, which does not exis 
The channel between the entrance of the river and Ambhetd hai 
however, shifted fully a mile and a half to the westward since the la£ 
chart was made, so that after leaving Ambheta in passing down tli 
river, the channel, instead of running in a south-westerly directia: 
down to the sea as formerly, now continues in a westerly course, til 
it is opposite to a place called Lohdra, and then it runs due south. 

There has also been a considerable scour on the gulf side of th ^ 
said spit, indenting into it to a distance of upwards of half a mile, s^ 
that the spit is now only about a mile and three quarters wide, insteaC 
of four and a half miles as it was previously, when the chart was mad9 
The spit has, however, increased in length, and the extreme point i$ 
now about half a mile more to the southward. 

There is a probability that in the course of time the river will force 
its way out in a line directly westward across the spit into tht fj^lf^ 
where there is, however, great depth of water ; the soundings being 
from 8 fathoms to 16 fathoms within a short distance of the shore. 

Between the outer entrance of the river and Ambhetd there is m 
small false channel about one mile distant from the extreme point ol 
the spit. This channel is very narrow, and barely perceptible, it is^ 
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in fact; the space between the former spit and a sand patch existing 
in 1845, which has not yet closed up. 

The width of the channel at the entrance is more than one mile, and 
the depth of soundings at the outside of the river, where a buoy has 
been placed, is 7 fathoms, there being formerly 3 fathoms. The latitude 
of this buoy is 21° 34' 30" N., and the longitude 72° 30' 20" E. 
An inner buoy has been placed about 1^ miles from the outer buoy, 
the soundings near which are from 4 to 6 fathoms, there being formerly 
only two fathoms, and these deep soundings continue up to Ambheta. 
These show very clearly and decidedly that the channel of this noble 
river has not deteriorated, but that it has actually been much improved 
by natural causes alone, and this improvement continues up to within 
four miles of Bharuch, beyond which point it has certainly become less 
open to navigation, probably owing to the construction of the railway 
bridge which, though ofifering but comparatively little obstruction, a 
scour has doubtless been created by it, arid resulted in the throwing up 
of formidable sand banks at various points opposite to, arid about a 
mile and a half below Bharuch. There is still a fair channel on the 
south side of the river for small craft at high tide, but large vessels 
could not now pass this barrier. 

The course of the river Narmadd exemplifies the theory of oscillation 
very beautifully ; commencing at Bharuch, the deepest channel is on the 
ikorth bank of the river, below this point it passes over to the southern 
side, and runs for some distance along by a high bank until there^ is a 
creek or inlet opening to the south. Opposite to this (ireek is where the 
water shoals, and beyond this barrier, large vessels cannot at present pass. 
The channel then oscillates to the opposite or north bank to a point 
about 4^ miles below Bharuch, near a village called Disa or Devsa. 
Here the river is divided into two channels, the principal channel being 
greatly confined by a Bet or Island. The south channel is domparatively 
dry. The river continues along the side of this high bank to the north 
for about 5 miles, having a gentle curve southwards^ the depths of water 
at low spring tides being from 18 to 25 feet. These soundings con- 
tinue close in shore to within 50 feet of the north bank, and continue 
for a great width across the river. Along this beach an immense 
number of vessels might be moored^ or lie at anchor to load and 

• 

discharge their cargoes^ and they would be well water-borne at 
all times of the tide if drawing about 15 or 16 feet. These 
deep soundings continue along the river up to a point opposite 
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Samanf village, on the northern side of the river, afterwards the 
channel again crosses over to the opposite shore where there is an 
inlet or creek leading past the Hahsot-bandar. This is the channel 
called in the early part of this paper the southern channel, lead- 
ing right through the estuary, but which is dry at low water. 
From opposite Samani, where there is a slight shoal running out from 
the northern bank, the channel again crosses towards Mehgam ; 
here there is another creek called the Bhukli or Badri. Owing to 
the Hahsot channel, there is comparatively shallower water, but 
never less during low tide than six feet in the channel, where a buoy has 
been placed ; and there is a tidal rise of from 6 feet 6 inches at dead 
neaps to 17 feet 6 inches at springs, giving an average of 18 feet of 
water and 24 feet at spring tides, sufiScient to allow vessels drawing* 15 
feet passing up except at extreme neap tides which last from 4 to 6 tides 
(3 days). The river continues along the northern side with a fair channel 
past Kaladrd to a point near Vengani, where there is a high and 
well defined bank with a tidal rise of from 8 feet 4 inches extreme 
neaps to 19 feet 6 inches at the spring tides, the extreme neaps 
being very exceptional, and lasting only 4 to 6 tides (3 days). 
From Vengani the river again oscillates across to the southern side, 
the width here being one and a half miles. On the south is the Ker- 
silia Bet or Island, with a well defined high bank, and deep water all 
alongside, the channel being broad and ample in depth. There is 
rather shoal water near the first point of the Bet, a buoy being placed 
in 8 feet soundings at dead low water ; but the great tidal rise 
renders this point no obstruction whatever ,to the navigation. 
The channel continues along the south bank until it is opposite to 
a place called Suva lying to the north of the river, when it again 
oscillates northward, striking the shore about 2 miles from Ambheta ; 
there is here also a slight shoaling, which ofifers no obstruction how- 
ever to the navigation, the tides being very high at this point. 
At this part of the river there is always from 24 to 27 feet of water 
at dead low water springs, so that the largest vessels might lie safely 
at all times of the tide well water-borne. 

There has prevailed an opinion that the channel of the river 
changes greatly every year. On comparing its present condition 
and course with the Admiralty Chart published in 1845, so far as it 
goes (which is up to a point above Mehgam), the channel has not 
materially changed unless it be for the better. But exception must 
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be made for the part near the river's mouth, where there is a very 
decided change; this change has, however, been shown to be an 
improvement t)n the old channel. There is no doubt that minor* 
changes do annually occur in the river daring the monsoons, but 
it is probable that these changes are chiefly in the upper part of 
the river, near to and beyond Bharuch, for the tremendous scour 
of the tide must very soon remove any obstructions within its 
influence. 

The river retains its oscillatory character right down to the out- 
let, for it again crosses to the south from beyond Ambhetd, and 
makes a final attempt to bend to the opposite side, when it falls 
into the sea. 

The tidal observations given in the appendix show that the tide 
flows on an average three hours, while it ebbs for 9 hours ; this 
varies slightly in different parts of the river, as will be seen 
from the tidal registers taken over one and two lunations. In 
the upper portion of the river during spring tides, the quan- 
tity of water in it is greater at low water than daring the neaps, 
each succeeding flood coming up, before the former has passed off; 
a careful study of the tidal register confirms this, for at spring tides 
there is always a greater rise than the subsequent fall, for example : 

Springs, 

Rise. Fall. 

9 ft. 2 in. 8 ft. 1 in. 

5 ft. 11 in. 4 ft. 6 in. 

9 ft. 9 in. 8 ft. 8 in. 

and so on, while at neaps we have 

Neaps, 

2 ft. 2 in. 2 ft. 10 in. 

3 ft. 9 in. 5 ft. 1 in. 
2 ft. 4 in. 3 ft. 1 in. 

and so on. 
The night and day tides also constantly exhibit a variation, the 
highest tides being during the night time. ' 

It was stated at the outset that at the mouth of the Narmada there 

[^ was a tidal rise of from 25 to 30 feet ; the latter was the observed rise 

on the 20th November (new moon) — this rising in 3 hours is at the 

rate of 10 feet per hour, equal to 1 foot in six minutes, which is 2 
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inches per minute. When such a tide rushes into the Bay the current 
is of course very considerable, and vessels are liable to drift ; during 
the stillness of the night, the loud rush and roar may be heard for a 
great distance. There is never, however, anything like a head of water 
or bore in the Narmadd such as is met with in the Hugli, Severn, 
and other rivers ; this is owing to the great capacity of the estuary of 
the N armada, which forms a sort of beaching basin,— -alio wing a great 
body of water to disperse itself over it, before entering the narrower 
part of the river above Mehgam. 

During the monsoon season, the commotion at the entrance of the 
Narmadd is very great, especially at the first burst, and also at the 
times when it is flooded with freshes. The waves then rise to a stu- 
pendous height, resembling the curling hollow waves common at the • 
same season off Cape Guardafu), and at the L. AguUas Bank, south 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; at such a time none but large well built sea- 
going vessels are fit to enter the Narmadd and even they would be better 
away. Once inside the Channel near the inner buoy, about 1^ to 2 miles 
up the river, ships would be comparatively sheltered except during heavy 
gales, and even then they would be quite safe off Ambheta. 

The navigation of the Narmada; at all other seasons of the year is 
perfectly easy for any ordinary vessel with a skilful commander, and 
steamers would generally be able to ma^e the deep reach above 
Samani to within 4 or 6 miles of Bharuch in one tide, and always in 
two without any difficulty. Sailing ships might require two or even 
three tides to reach the same point. 

The navigation of the river must always however be more or less 
tidal, that is to say, adva^tage must be taken of the tides, and 
long narrow shallow vessels could never make any regular trips 
irrespective of the state of the tides, because, not answering their 
helms quickly, they would be liable to snag or run aground on the 
sand bank% below Bharuch and near Mehgdm, not for want of a sufficient 
depth of water, but because the sand banks more or less overlap 
each other, and vessels must answer their helms very quickly to 
round the points at dead low water. Sailing ships also in tacking 
are liable to run aground for the same reason. 

Well built vessels, however, which might happen to run aground 
would sustain no serious damage, as the bed of the river is beauti- 
fully even, as shown by the soundings, and it is chiefly fine sand 
with here and there soft mud. 
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The sailing directions on entering the river are as follows : 

From the Outer Buoy the Light-house at Peram lies S. 85 deg. E. dis- 
tance 10 miles, and the channel lies 1^, 56 deg. E. for a distance of 1^ 
sea miles, where there is an inner buoy in 4 fathoms water L. W. 
Spring Tides. 

From the inner buoy the Channel runs due north towards a beacon 
8^ sea miles, beyond this it is well defined by the banks. 

A competent captain would always know where to lie to safely for 
the return tide, in case he was too late to pass up with one flood tide, 
the first point being the reach off Ambheta, the second near Vengani, 
and the last one above Samani. At any of these parts of the river 
there is good safe anchorage in deep water at all times of the tide for 
. vessels of 15 to 16 feet draught. 

The navigable part of the Narmadd might be very materially im- 
proved by closing up the creeks or channels on the southern side — ^just 
below Bharuch, and the other leading past Haiisot ; but any works of 
this kind might be of a very gradual character, allowing nature to 
perform as much of the operations as possible, merely enticing 
the deep part to keep its northern course. A large portion 
of land might also be reclaimed by closing up these creeks, 
but if done suddenly, the risk and cost would be considerable, 
though the end might be quite worth the means ; for land of this 
kind has been reclaimed in parts of England worth 8 millions sterling 
annually, and in Holland, 300 millions sterling has been successfully 
Bpent on such kind of works. So long, however, as there are immense 
tracts of such land in other places on the Coast, equally valuable, and 
more easily reclaimed, the wastes on the Narmadd are very likely to 
remain in abeyance. The two or three shoal places might also be im- 
proved by dredging them, after the plan so successfully adopted on the 
Yara Yara and other similar rivers, namely, by working the dredger at 
ebb tide only, and simply allowing the sand to drop into the stream, which 
would carry it away, stirring it up in fact at ebb tide. The necessity 
for this is not however at present very great, and need only be 
carried on where there is a large trade to justify the expense, and 
when vessels drawing a greater depth than 16 feet have to pass up 
the river, to attempt to remove these banks in order to allow ships 
to rdn at dead low water would involve a considerable outlay to very 
little parpose, so far as the trade at present is concerned. 

The navigation of the upper portion of the Gulf of Khambat towards 
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Gogha, Bhaunagar, and Dbolera is not difficult, as there is ample 
depth of water, and fair anchorage ; the further up the Gulf, the 
greater the tidal influence, until in the Mahi there is quite a head 
of water or bore, and vessels lying at anchor are then very liable to 
be carried up, and left high and dry, particularly if a prevailing S. W. 
wind makes the tidal rise and current unusually strong. Vessels would 
then in all Ifkelihood be taken bodily along on the top of the wave 
in the same manner as the " Jeddo'* was carried on to the Chaul Chado 
rock, and as more recently the " Carnatic" drifted on to the Shad wan 
reef — the Captain in both cases being apparently quite unconscious 
of the enormous velocity of the flood tide which wrecked their vessels. 

Off Gogha, the danger is somewhat slightly counteracted by the 
sheltering effect of the Island of Peram ; but even here the Sea at times 
during the monsoon season rolls in with tremendous force ; these big 
tides are however common enough, and dangerous at other seasons than 
the monsoon. There is, nevertheless, nothing to prevent a suitable land- 
ing pier being run out opposite Gogha, if the trade would justify the 
expense, as such a structure would be much less exposed than those of a 
similar nature on the Coromandal Coast, off Madras, and on the 
Pacific Coast off Guatemala as well as at other places. 

The present paper does not however pretend to determine what is 
the most suitable kind of erection required, or whether the present 
or prospective trade would bear the expense to be incurred. In 
the Narmada river no heavy expenditure is now called for, a 
few buoys being all that is required ; these, however, would need to 
be carefully attended to from year to year, and taken up and re-laid 
as slight changes in the Channel took place, but even this, it is 
apprehended, would be very seldom. 



APPENDIX. 

Sailing Directions. 



A large red buoy with basket top has been placed off the entrance 
of the Narmadd in Lat. 21° 34' 30" N. Long. 72° 30' 20" east in 
7 fathoms at low water spring tides, bearing from Peram Light House 
5-85° E. 10 sea miles. 

The buoy is | of a mile from the edge of the sands, and is a 
leading buoy for the channel. 
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A large red buoy has been placed in the fair way of the channel in 
4 fathoms low water spring tides, showing the turn of the river. This 
buoy beare from the Outer Buoy N. 56° E. 1^ sea miles.' 

A beacon has been placed on the north bank of the river at high 
water mark 3^ sea miles due north of the inner buoy. 

Sailing Direction for the entrance of the river. 

From the Outer Buoy — the east until the Inner Buoy bears NE. 

by N,, then steer for the Inner Buoy passing it to NE. ward. From 

the inner buoy steer north for the Beacon and along the north bank 

for the clump of trees marking a temple close to Ambheta. Deep water 

will be found off Ambheta close to the north bank. 

The lowest water found at the entrance of the river at low water 
spring tides between the buoys was 15 feet. Between the inner buoy 
and south bank 6 fathoms will be found, and room for a large ship 
to swing at single anchor. 

The entrance of the river requires to be surveyed yearly after the 
monsoon. 

(Signed) J. S. MUKRAY, 
Commander P. & 0. Co.*s Service. 
To William Sowerby, Esq., C.E., 

Executive Engineer, Surat, 
Broach^ 2^th November 1869. 



REGISTER OF TIDES of the Narmadd Hver at Bharoch for the month of 

November 1869. 



Date. 


Time of 
High Water. 


Rise. 


Time of 
Low Water. 


Fall. 


Remarks. 


Nov. 2 
3 

4 


Tu. 

Wed. 

Th. 


H. M. 

2 31 A. 

4 20 M. 
6 OA. 

5 25 M. 
5 35 A. 


Ft. In. 

1 7 

3 8 

4 2 
6 3 
6 1 


H. M. 

2 18^M. 
2 25^ 
2 35 M. 
2 41 A. 


Ft. In: 

1 4 

3 5 

4 
6 


Full Moon 4h. 23m, 
A. M. oiQ the 4th 
Bharoch time. 
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REGISTER OF TIDES of the Narmadd river at Bharooh for the month of 

November 1869.— Continued, 



Date, 


1 

1 


Time of 
High Water. 


Rise. 


Time of 
Low Water. 


Fall. 


Remarks. 






H. 


M. 


Ft. 


In. 


H. 


M. 


Ft. 


In. 




Nov. 5 


Fr. 


6 


OM. 


8 


4 


3 


18 M. 


5 


10 








6 


2 A. 


7 


1 


4 


3 A. 


8 


6 




6 


Sat. 


6 


52 M. 


10 





5 


2M. 


6 


4 










25 A. 


5 


1 


5 


20 A. 


9 







7 


Sun. 


7 


62 M. 


8 


6 


5 


45 M. 


5 


3 








8 


15 A. 


4 





5 


54 A. 


8 


9 




8 


Mod. 


8 


42 M. 


8 


1 


5 


50 M. 


5 


6 








9 


20 A. 


6 


6 


6 


58 A. 


11 


6 




9 


Ta. 


9 


35 M. 


7 


6 


6 


40 M. 


9 


4 








10 


20 A. 


1 


10 


8 


13 A. 


10 


8 




10 


Wed. 


10 


48 M. 


6 


7 


7 


48 M. 


2 


9 


Third qr. 7h. 43iii. 






11 


25 A. 


2 


5 


9 


46 A. 


7 


7 


A. If . Bharoch time. 


11 


Th. 


11 


15 M. 


4 





9 
11 


5M. 
36 A. 


3 
5 


1 





12 


Fr. 


12 " 


45 M. 


2 





11 


20 M. 


2 


6 








1 


20 A. 


2 


7 






_^ 






13 


Sat. 


2 


15 M. 


1 


9 





10 M. 


3 











2 


46 A. 


2 








54 A. 


2 


1 




14 


San. 


3 


25 M; 


1 


10 


1 


35 M. 


2 


11 








3 


16 A. 







I 


54 A. 


2 


1 




15 


Mod. 


3 


45 M. 


2 


7 


2 


57 M. 


1 


2 








4 


15 A. 


2 


9 


3 


35 A. 


1 


6 




16 


Ta. 


4 


32 M. 


3 


1 


3 


25 M. 


1 


10 








5 


5 A. 


2 





3 


15 A. 


2 


3 




17 


Wed. 


5 


20 M. 


3 


6 


3 


45 M. 


2 





• 






5 


48 A. 


2 


2 


3 


51 A. 


3 


3 




18 


Th. 


5 


59 M. 


5 


4 


3 


68 M. 


2 











6 


15 A.. 


3 


5 


4 


6 A. 


6 


2 




19 


Fr. 


6 


17 M. 


6 


3 


4 


15 M. 


3 


1 








6 


45 A. 


3 


9 


4 


35 A. 


6 







20 


Sat. 


6 


42 M. 


6 


9 


4 


32 M. 


3 


8 


New Moon Oh. 5in, 






6 


48 A. 


5 


4 


4 


45 A. 


6 


5 


p. M. Bharoch time. 


21 


Sun. 


7 


2M. 


9 


5 


5 


5M. 


3 


7 








7 


25 A. 


7 


1 


4 


67 A. 


5 


9 




22 


Mon. 


7 


16 M. 


9 


9 


5 


20 M. 


5 


7 








8 


23 A. 


6 


7 


5 


18 A. 


6 


2 




23 


Tu. 


7 


58 M. 


7 


2 


5 


37 M. 


4 


10 








9 


5 A. 


3 


4 


6 


18 A. 


3 


3 




24 


Wed. 


8 


55 M. 


6 


3 


6 


5M. 


3 


8 








10 


19 A. 


2 


3 


7 


25 A. 


8 


9 




25 


Th. 


9 


56 M. 


5 





7 


15 M. 


2 


6 








10 


25 A. 


2 


1 


7 


55 A. 


7 







26 


Fr. 


10 


41 M. 


4 


6 


7 


49 M. 


2 




First qr. llh. 2m. 






11 


31 A. 


1 


11 


9 


28 A. 


6 


10 


p. M. Bharoch time. 


27 


Sat. 


11 


56 M. 


4 


4 


9 

10 


45 M. 

55 A. 


2 

6 


7 
11 




28 


Sun. 





59 M. 


1 


9 


11 


20 M. 


2 


6 








1 


25 A. 


4 


4 


11 


49 A. 


t 







29 


Mon, 


2 


9M. 


1 


9 
















2 


56 A. 


2 


8 





63 A. 


2 


6 




80 


Tu. 


3 


7M. 


8 


5 


1 


6M. 


3 


6 








3 


17 A. 


5 


10 


1 


12 A. 


4 


7 
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REGISTER OF TIDES of the Narmadd river at Bharoeh far the month of 

December 1869. 



Date 


• 


Time of 
High Watfir. 


Rise. 


Time of 
Low Water. 


Fall. 
Ft. In. 


Remarks. 






H. 


M. 


Ft. In. 


H. 


M. 


^ 


Dec. 1 


Wed. 


3 


26 M. 


9 


1 


1 


15 M. 


8 


^ 

4 








4 


9 A. 


6 


9 


1 


49 A. 


5 


3 




2 


Th. 


4 


35 M. 


8 


2 


1 


^5M. 


5 











5 


5A. 


7 


7 


2 


37 A. 


8 


3 




3 


Fr. 


5 


24 M. 


8 


4 


2 


46 M. 


7 


6 








5 


45 A. 


6 


3 


3 


22 A. 


8 


3 


Full Moon 3h. 29m. 


4 


Sat. 


6 


11 M. 


7 


5 


3 


52 M. 


6* 


1 


P.M. Bharoch time. 






6 


28 A. 


5 


6 


4 


12 A. 


7 


9 




5 


Sun. 


6 


46 M. 


9 


5 


4 


15 M. 


6 











7 


4 A. 


7 


2 


5 


1 A. 


8 


4 




G 


Hon. 


7 


10 M. 


. 8 


7 


5 


32 M. 


7 


6 








8 


.5 A. 


5 


2 


5 


41 A. 


7 


4 




7 


Tu. 


8 


21 M. 


8 


10 


6 


19 M. 


6 


1 








8 


56 A. 


4 


9 


6 


30 A. 


8 


8 




8 


Wed. 


9 


11 M. 


6 


4 


7 


10 M. 


5 


4 








9 


41 A. 


4 





7 


25 A. 


7 


10 




9 


Th. 


10 


IM. 


6 


2 


7 


64 M. 


4 


11 








10 


26 A. 


4 


4 


8 


16 A. 


8 


6 


First qr. 3h. 59m. 


10 


Fr. 


11 


9M. 


11 


8 


42 M. 


3 


2 


A.M. Bharoch time on 






11 


29 A. 


3 


5 


10 


4 A. 


6 


4 


the 10th. 


11 


Sat. 


11 


22 M. 


5 


1 


10 
11 
11 


8M. 
46 A. 
32 M. 


2 
4 
2 


9 

7 

11 




12 


Sun. 





49 M. 


2 


9 








1 


15 A. 
47 M. 


4 


1 












13 


Mon. 


X 

1 


2 


7 





8M. 


3 


4 








2 


5 A. 


3 


1 


11 


58 M. 


2 


7 




14 


Tu. 


3 


15 M. 


3 





1 

1 
1 


45 M. 
29 A. 
38 M. 


3 
2 
2 



5 
3 




15 


Wed. 


3 


6 A. 


2 


8 








3 


28 M. 


3 


3 


3 


15 A. 


2 


5 




' 




4 


43 A 


3 


9 












16 


Th. 


4 


27 M. 


5 


1 


3 


6M. 


3 


11 








5 


1 A. 


2 


11 


3 


1 A. 


4 


8 




17 


Fr. 


5 


11 M. 


6 


2 


3 


38 M. 


3 


4 








5 


39 A. 


4 


5 


3 


48 A. 


5 


10 




18 


Sat. 


5 


53 M. 


6 


11 


3 


66 M. 


4 


7 








6 


OA. 


5 


1 


4 


1 A. 


7 


3 


Full Moon 19th 4h. 


19 


Sun. 


6 


11 M. 


9 


2 


4 


9M. 


5 


4 


38m. A.M. Bharoch 






6 


37 A. 


5 


ll 


4 


21 A. 


8 


9 


time. 


20 


Mon. 


6 


46 M, 


9 


9 


4 


42 M. 


6 


7 








7 


lA. 


8 


11 


4 


54 A. 


9 


11 




21 


Tu. 


7 


16 M. 


9 


3 


5 


21 M. 


7 


11 








7 


43 A. 


8 


2 


5 


9 A. 


10 


2 




22 


Wed. 


7 


37 M. 


9 


11 


5 


44 M. 


7 


9 








8 


46 A. 


7 


6 


5 


39 A. 


9 


5 




23 


Th. 


8 


20 M. 


8 


9 


5 


64 M. 


7 











9 


15 A. 


4 


5 


6 


37 A. 


7 


10 




,24 


Fr. 


9 


3M. 


6 


11 


6 


21 M. 


7 


3 


• 






10 


28 A. 


3 





7 


35 A. 


8 







25 


Sat. 


10 


6M. 


5 


10 


7 


28 M. 


3 


4 








10 


38 A. 


4 


6 


8 


7 A. 


7 


9 




26 


Sun. 


10 


52 M. 


5 


10 


7 


59 M. 


3 


3 








11 


45 A. 


4 


3 


9 


36 A. 


7 


4 


Third qr, time, 7h. 


27 


Mon. 






— 


— 


9 


54 M. 


3 





41mp.M.Bharoch time. 


Mf 













9 A. 


5 


7 


11 


2 A. 


7 


1 




28 


Tu. 


1 


10 M. 


4 


7 


11 


39 M. 


2 


10 








1 


35 A. 


4 


5 


11 


57 A. 


5 


1 
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REGISTER OF TIDES of the Narmada river at Bharochfor the months cf 

December 1869 and January 1870 — continued. 



Date 


• 


Time of 
High Water. 


Rise* 


Time of 
Low Water. 


Fall. 


Remarks. 




*. 


H. 


M. 


Ft. In. 


H. 


M. 


Ft. In. 




Dec. 29 


Wed. 


2 


18 M. 


3 8 


1 


2A. 


3 


1 








3 


4 A. 


3 11 


1 


15 M. 


2 


10 




30 


Th. 


3 


17 M. 


4 7 


1 


24 A. 


4 


5 








3 


28 A. 


6 3 


1 


29 M. 


6 







31 


Fr. 


3 
3 
3 


38 M. 
69 A. 
52 M. 


7 1 
6 6 
9 9 


2 


12 A. 


6 


8 




Jan. 1 


Sat. 


1 


59 M. 


5 


5 








6 


39 A. 


3 7 


3 


15 A. 


9 


2 




2 


San. 


5 


33 M. 


9 8 


3 


11 M. 


4 


1 


New Moon 4h. 53m* 






6 


26 A. 


3 5 


4 


5 A. 


7 


11 


a.m:. Bharoch time. 


3 


Moo. 


6 


37 M. 


10 5 


4 


IM, 


5 


2 








7 


21 A. 


3 7 


4 


55 A. 


8 


8 




4 


Tu. 


7 


27 M. 


9 10 


4 


57 M. 


5 


3 








8 


5 A. 


3 3 


5 


43 A. 


8 


5 




5 


Wed. 


8 


2M. 


8 3 


5 


39 M. 


4 


8 








8 


45 A. 


2 11 


6 


25 A. 


7 







6 


Th. 


8 


39 M. 


7 4 


6 


2IIII. 


4 


2 








9 


31 A. 


2 10 


7 


9 A. 


6 


3 




7 


Fr. 


9 


29 M. 


6 1 


7 


OM. 


4 











10 


7 A. 


1 9 


7 


35 A., 


5 







8 


Sat. 


10 


3M. 


4 7 


7 


31 M. 


3 


10 








10 


45 A. 


1 2 


8 


22 A. 


2 


8 




9 


Sun. 


10 


42 M. 


4 9 


8 


21 M. 


4 


2 


First qr. 10th. Ih, 






11 


41 A. 


1 


9 


13 A. 


1 


11 


50m. A.M. Bharoch 


10 


Mod. 


11 


35 M. 


1 8 


9 
10 


3M. 
7 A. 


4 
1 


1 
3 


time. 


11 


Tu. 





37 M. 


1 2 


10 


5M. 


1 


2 











35 A. 


1 6 


11 


2A. 


1 


7 




12 


Wed. 


1 


33 M. 


11 


11 


OM. 


1 


2 








1 


31 A. 


1 4 


11 


51 A. 


1 


3 




13 


Th. 


2 


23 M. 


1 9 


- 


— . 


..- 


— 








2 


29 A. 


1 11 





7 A. 





9 




14 


Fr. 


3 


15 M. 


2 7 


1 


5M. 


2 


1 








3 


13 A. 


2 5 





59 A. 


2 


3 




15 


Sat. 


4 


25 M. 


4 11 


1 


57 M. 


2 


3 








4 


23 A. 


2 11 


1 


55 A. 


3 


9 




16 


Sun. 


5 


21 M. 


6 11 


2 


45 M. 


4 





17th. Full Moon 6h. 






6 


20 A. 


3 2 


2 


41 A. 


5 


9 


57m. Bharoch tioie. 



REGISTER OF TIDES of the Narmada River at Mehgam in the month 

of November 1869. 



Nov. 



3 


Wed. 


4 


Th. 


5 


Fr. 



H. 

3 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 



M. 


Ft. In. 


56 M. 


6 11 


3A. 


6 10 


23 M. 


5 9 


23 A. 


7 4 


OM. 


9 11 


18 A. 


8 3 



H. 
1 



2 
2 
3 
3 



M. 
22 A. 



27 M. 
31 A. 
26 M. 
60 A. 



Ft. In. 


6 


11 


6 


1 


5 


7 


6 


8 


9 


2 



New Moon 4h. 28m. 
a.m:. Bharoch time on 
the 4th. 



REGISTER CF TIDES ef the Xarmada River at MehegoM ii 

of November 18G9 — ooJ^nved. 



Date. 


Time of 
HighWBt«r. 


Bin. 


* Hmeof 
Low Water. 


FhIL 


■f"^- 






H. M. 


Ft. In. 


H. M. 


Ft. In. 




Nov. B 


Sat 


6 45 M. 

7 OA. 


11 2 
13 


4 46M. 

i 30 A. 








7 


Sud. 


7 15 M. 

7 89 A. 


14 
11 4 


4 20 U. 
4 20 A. 








8 


Mod. 


7 64H. 


10 10 


4 SIM. 












7 58 A. 


10 6 


6 10 A. 








" 


Tq. 


8 20H. 
8 48 A. 


10 
9 8 


6 16 H. 

6 43 A. 








10 


Wod. 


9 6H. 


9 6 


7 18 M. 














10 1 


7 21 A. 








11 


Th. 


10 23 M. 


9 7 


7 67 M. 






First qr. 7b. 43 A.M. 






10 29 A. 


9 8 


8 10 A. 


9 




Bhaco.^ time. 


12 


Ft. 


11 16 M, 
11 22 A. 


9 3 


8 16 M. 

9 3 A. 








' 13 


S<t 






9 34 U. 












d 2"a. 


8 11 


9 47 A. 








14 


Sqq. 


18 H. 


8 7 


10 22 M. 














8 2 


10 40 A. 








15 


Hod. 


1 50 M. 


7 10 


11 IM. 






From llh. Im. o[ 










11 11 A, 






tho 15th A.II. the low 


16 


To. 


2 SIM. 

a 16 A. 


9 10 

8 11 


11 G7M. 




8 
_ 






uptollh."rlin!l'M?[ 




Wed. 


8 24M. 


10 10 


Tm. 






andllitace commcDC- 






3 89 A. 


9 7 


36 A. 




9 


ed to rise, that ifl 


18 


Th. 


4 9M. 


10 6 


a 49 M. 












4 6 A. 


9 11 


1 17 A. 






ary up !o 13m., at 


19 


Fr. 


4 19 M. 


12 4 


1 till. 




2- 


tho ikma time the 






4 26 A. 


11 11 


1 48 A. 






hiKhwaierrosenpto 


20 


Sat. 


4 41 M. 


13 7 


1 63 M. 




Of 


21i. 28m. P.M., and 






4 56 A. 


12 4 


2 12 A. 






be^HD to fall dowo at 


21 


Sua. 


5 21 M. 


14 6 


2 32 M. 






2h.44o,. P.M.lhflt ia 






5 49 A. 


13 9 


2 64 A. 




4 


tbe high water was 


22 


Hon. 


6 47 M. 


IS S 


3 12 M. 




lot 


eteadyfoiiem. 






6 10 A. 


13 11 


8 18 A. 




5 






Tn. 


6 22 H. 


14 8 


3 33U. 




9 


•Fall Moon Bhacoch 






T 12 A. 


13 4 


4 7A. 






time Oh. 6id. p.m. 


M 


Wed. 


7 23M. 


18 10 


4 29 M. 




5 








8 3 A. 


11 5 


fi 9 A. 




11 


t Time of towwatn 


25 


Th. 


8 31M. 


12 9 


5 26M. 






atlh.moi.ihof Nar- 






9 13 A. 


10 10 


6 4 A. 




10 


mada at Baoy llh. 


26 


Fr. 


9 28 M. 


11 7 


fi 44 M. 




! 


20in. A.M. 






10 11 A. 


9 8 


7 lA. 






27 


Sat. 


10 47 M. 

11 4 A. 


9 11 

9 3 


8 10 M. 
8 19 A. 






t Time of low water 
atV. 45m. p ji. 


28 


Son. 


11 63 H. 


9 6 


8 46 M. 

9 11 A. 




6 




29 




21 H. 


9 8 


9 SOU, 




9 










10 2 


9 61 A 







SThird or. Uoon 
Bbarocb tjma llh. 


30 


Tu. 


1 14 M. 


10 1 


10 S4 M. 










1 45 A. 


11 e 


10 59 A. 




* 


2m. P.M. 
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REGISTER OF TIDES of the Narnuidd river at Bharooh for the month of 

November 18Q9,^ Continiced» 



Date. 


1 
1 

1 


Time of 
High Water. 


Rise. 


Time of 
Low Water. 


Fa 


II. 


Remarks. 






H. 


M. 


Ft. 


In. 


H. 


M. 


Ft. 


In. 




Nov. 5 


Fr. 


6 


OM. 


8 


4 


3 


18 M. 


5 


10 








6 


2 A. 


7 


1 


4 


3 A. 


8 


6 




6 


Sat. 


6 


52 M. 


10 





5 


2M. 


6 


4 








7 


25 A. 


5 


1 


6 


20 A. 


9 







7 


Sun. 


7 


52 M. 


8 


6 


5 


45 M. 


5 


3 








8 


ISA. 


4 





5 


54 A. 


8 


9 




8 


Mon. 


8 


42 M. 


8 


1 


5 


50 M. 


5 


6 








9 


20 A. 


6 


6 


6 


58 A. 


11 


5 




9 


Tu. 


9 


35 M. 


7 


6 


6 


40 M. 


9 


4 








10 


20 A. 


1 


10 


8 


13 A. 


10 


8 




10 


Wed. 


10 


48 M. 


5 


7 


7 


48 M. 


2 


9 


Third qr. 7h. 43 m. 






11 


25 A. 


2 


5 


9 


46 A. 


7 


7 


A. M. Bharoch time. 


11 


Th. 


11 


15 M. 


4 





9 
11 


5M. 
35 A. 


3 
5 


1 





12 


Fr. 


12 " 


45 M. 


2 





11 


20 M. 


2 


6 




1 




1 


20 A. 


2 


7 


_ 






_^ 




13 


Sat. 


2 


15 M. 


1 


9 





10 M. 


3 











2 


46 A. 


2 








64 A. 


2 


1 




i4 


Sao. 


3 


25 Mi 


1 


10 


1 


35 M. 


2 


11 








3 


16 A. 


O 

Ad 





I 


54 A. 


2 


1 




15 


Mon. 


3 


45 M. 


2 


7 


2 


57 M. 


1 


2 








4 


15 A. 


2 


9 


3 


35 A. 


1 


6 




16 


Tn. 


4 


32 M. 


3 


1 


3 


25 M. 


1 


10 








5 


5 A. 


2 





3 


15 A. 


2 


3 




17 


Wed. 


5 


20 M. 


3 


6 


3 


45 M. 


2 











6 


48 A. 


2 


2 


3 


51 A. 


3 


3 




18 


Th. 


5 


59 M. 


5 


4 


3 


58 M. 


2 











6 


15 A.. 


3 


5 


4 


6 A. 


5 


2 




19 


Fr. 


6 


17 M. 


6 


3 


4 


15 M. 


3 


1 








6 


45 A. 


3 


9 


4 


35 A. 


6 







20 


Sat. 


6 


42 M. 


6 


9 


4 


32 M. 


3 


8 


New Moon Oh. 5m. 






6 


48 A. 


5 


4 


4 


45 A. 


6 


5 


p. M. Bharoch time. 


21 


Sun. 


7 


2M. 


9 


5 


5 


5M. 


3 


7 








7 


25 A. 


7 


1 


4 


67 A. 


5 


9 




22 


Mon. 


7 


16 M. 


9 


9 


5 


20 M. 


5 


7 








8 


23 A. 


6 


-7 


5 


18 A. 


6 


2 




23 


Tu. 


7 


58 M. 


7 


2 


5 


37 M. 


4 


10 








9 


5 A. 


3 


4 


6 


18 A. 


3 


3 




24 


Wed. 


8 


55 M. 


6 


3 


6 


5M. 


3 


8 








10 


19 A. 


2 


3 


7 


25 A. 


8 


9 




25 


Th. 


9 


56 M. 


5 





7 


15 M. 


2 


6 








10 


25 A. 


2 


1 


7 


55 A. 


7 







26 


Fr. 


10 


41 M. 


4 


6 


7 


49 M. 


2 


4 


First qr. llh. 2m. 






11 


31 A. 


1 


11 


9 


28 A. 


6 


10 


p. M. Bharoch time. 


27 


Sat. 


11 


56 M. 


4 


4 


9 
10 


45 M. 
55 A. 


2 
6 


7 
11 




28 


Sun. 





69 M. 


1 


9 


11 


20 M. 


2 


6 








1 


25 A. 


4 


4 


11 


49 A. 


7 







29 


Mon, 


2 


9M. 


1 


9 


. 














2 


56 A. 


2 


3 





53 A. 


2 


6 




30 


Tu. 


3 


7M. 


3 


5 


1 


5M. 


3 


6 








3 


17 A. 


5 


10 


1 


12 A. 


4 


7 
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TIDAL OBSERVATION of the Namada river at Vengnni—nth December 

1869 to nth January l^l^-^oontinued* 



Date. 


Time of 
High Water. 


Rise. 


Time of 
Low Water. 


Fall. 


Remarks. 






H. 


M. 


Ft. In. 


H. 


M. 


Ft. J 


Ln. 




Dec 26 


Sun. 


9 


34 M. 


13 


6 


28 M. 


9 


11 


Third quarter 7h, 






9 


30 A. 


8 9 


7 


OA. 


12 


4 


41m. A.M. Bharoch 


27 


Hon. 


11 


OM. 


11 10 


7 


40 M. 


9 


9 


time. 






11 


OA. 


8 


8 


OA. 


12 







28 


Tu. 


12 


22 M. 


10 7 


9 
9 

10 


OM. 
28 A. 
M. 


8 
10 
11 


6 
7 
2 




29 


Wed. 


12 


40 M. 


11 11 








1 


5 A. 


9 8 


10 


29 A. 


9 


9 




30 


Th. 


1 


38 M. 


14 


11 


9M. 


14 


2 








2 


30 A. 


10 


11 


35 A. 


9 


4 




31 


Fr. 


2 

3 


45 M. 
30 A. 


17 6 
10 





12 A. 


17 


2 




Jan. 1 


Sat. 


3 


50 M. 


19 





40 M. 


10 


4 








4 


5 A. 


11 


1 


5 A. 


18 


10 




2 


Sun. 


4 


10 M. 


19 6 


1 


15 M. 


11 


3 


New Moon Bharoch 






6 


27 A. 


10 4 


2 


7 A. 


20 





time 4h. 53m. a.m. 


3 


Mod. 


5 


55 M. 


18 3 


2 


OM. 


10 


6 








6 


5 A. 


"10 4 


2 


55 A. 


18 







4 


Tn. 


6 


45 M. 


18 


3 


15 M. 


10 


6 








6 


50 A. 


9 7 


3 


45 A. 


17 


6 




5 


Wed. 


6 


45 M. 


16 


3 


45 M. 


9 


9 








7 


10 A. 


9 1 


4 


15 A. 


16 







6 


Th. 


7 


20 M. 


14 2 


4 


15 M. 


9 


4 








8 


OA. 


8 9 


4 


52 A. 


14 


3 




7 


Fr. 


8 


OM. 


12 


4 


53 M. 


8 


6 








9 


OA. 


8 5 


6 


A. 


12 







8 


Sat. 


9 


8M. 


11 6 


6 


12 M. 


9 


1 


\ 






10 


10 A. 


8 9 


7 


1 A. 


12 







9 


San. 


10 


35 M. 


11 


7 


20 M. 


8 


10 


First qr. Bharoch 






10 


43 A. 


8 7 


7 


30 A. 


11 





time 2h. 50m. a.m. 


10 


Mon. 


11 


3M. 


10 7 


7 


51 M. 


8 


7 








11 


19 A. 


8 3 


8 


22 A. 


10 


5 




11 


Tu. 





9 A. 


9 9 


9 

9 

10 


OM. 

10 A. 

OM. 


8 

10 

8 


4 

6 




12 


Wed. 





6M. 


8 9 








1 


13 A. 


9 3 


10 


10 A. 


9 


1 




13 


Th. 


1 


19 M. 


9 9 


10 


32 M. 


9 


6 








1 


39 A. 


8 10 


10 


40 A. 


8 


11 




14 


Fr. 


1 


53 M. 


11 4 


11 


OM. 


11 


4 








2 


27 A. 


8 5 


11 


10 A. 


8 


7 




15 


Sat 


2 


23 M. 


13 7 


11 


51 M. 


14 











3 


3 A. 


8 8 


Noon. 


9 







16 


Sun. 


3 

4 


14 M. 
OA. 
9M. 


15 8 
8 9 

16 9 





50 A. 


15 


6 




17 


Mon. 


4 





51 M. 


9 


1 


Full Moon Bharoch 






4 


45 A. 


9 5 


1 


33 A. 


16 


7 


time 7h. 39m. 



REGISTER OF TIDES of the Narmada Hyer at Jageghfoar for the 

month — \^th January to Ylth February 1870. 



Jan. 




3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 



52 M. 


20 


1 


27 A. 


12 


6 


48 M. 


19 





49 A. 


11 


10 


53 M. 


17 


7 


54 A. 


11 


5 





1 
1 
1 

2 
2 



40 M. 
17A. 
33 M. 
37 A. 
29 M. 
32 A. 



12 


2 


20 


8 


12 





19 


4 


11 


4 


17 


9 



\ 
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REGISTER OF TIDES of the Narmadd river at Bharooh for the month of 

November 1869.— Continued^ 



Date. 


1 


Time of 
High Water. 


Rise. 


Time of 
Low Water. 


Fa 


11. 


Remarks. 






H. 


M. 


Ft. 


In. 


H. 


M. 


Ft. 


In. 




Nov. 5 


Fr. 


6 


OM. 


8 


4 


3 


18 M. 


5 


10 








6 


2 A. 


7 


1 


4 


3 A. 


8 


6 




6 


Sat. 


6 


52 M. 


10 





5 


2M. 


6 


4 








7 


25 A. 


5 


1 


6 


20 A. 


9 







7 


Sun. 


7 


52 M. 


8 


6 


5 


45 M. 


6 


3 








8 


15 A. 


4 





5 


54 A. 


8 


9 




8 


Mod. 


8 


42 M. 


8 


1 


5 


50 M. 


5 


6 








9 


20 A. 


6 


6 


6 


58 A. 


11 


5 




9 


Tu. 


9 


35 M. 


7 


6 


6 


40 M. 


9 


4 








10 


20 A. 


1 


10 


8 


13 A. 


10 


8 




10 


Wed. 


10 


48 M. 


5 


7 


7 


48 M. 


2 


9 


Third qr. 7h. 43 m. 






11 


25 A. 


2 


5 


9 


46 A. 


7 


7 


A. M. Bharoch time. 


ii 


Th. 


11 


15 M. 


4 





9 
11 


5M. 
35 A. 


3 
5 


1 





12 


Fr. 


12 " 
1 


45 M. 
20 A. 


2 
2 




7 


11 


20 M. 


2 


6 




13 


Sat. 


2 


15 M. 


1 


9 





10 M. 


3 











2 


46 A. 


2 








54 A. 


2 


1 




14 


San. 


3 


25 M; 


1 


10 


1 


35 M. 


2 


11 








3 


16 A. 







I 


54 A. 


2 


1 




15 


Mod. 


3 


45 M. 


2 


7 


2 


57 M. 


1 


2 








4 


15 A. 


2 


9 


3 


35 A. 


1 


6 




16 


Tu. 


4 


32 M. 


3 


1 


3 


25 M. 


1 


10 








5 


5 A. 


2 





3 


15 A. 


2 


3 




17 


Wed. 


5 


20 M. 


3 


6 


3 


45 M. 


2 











6 


48 A. 


2 


2 


3 


51 A. 


3 


3 




18 


Th. 


5 


59 M. 


5 


4 


3 


58 M. 


2 











6 


15 A.. 


3 


5 


4 


6 A. 


5 


2 




19 


Fr. 


6 


17 M. 


6 


3 


4 


15 M. 


3 


1 








6 


45 A. 


3 


9 


4 


35 A. 


6 







20 


Sat. 


6 


42 M. 


6 


9 


4 


32 M. 


3 


8 


New Moon Oh. 5m. 






6 


48 A. 


5 


4 


4 


45 A. 


6 


5 


p. M. Bharoch time. 


21 


Sun. 


7 


2M. 


9 


5 


5 


5M. 


3 


7 








7 


25 A. 


7 


1 


4 


57 A. 


5 


9 




22 


Mon. 


7 


16 M. 


9 


9 


6 


20 M. 


5 


7 








8 


23 A. 


6 


7 


6 


18 A. 


6 


2 




23 


Tu. 


7 


58 M. 


7 


2 


5 


37 M. 


4 


10 








9 


5 A. 


3 


4 


6 


18 A. 


3 


3 




24 


Wed. 


8 


55 M. 


6 


3 


6 


5M. 


3 


8 








10 


19 A. 


2 


3 


7 


25 A. 


8 


9 




25 


Th. 


9 


56 M. 


5 





7 


15 M. 


2 


6 








10 


25 A. 


2 


1 


7 


55 A. 


7 







26 


Fr. 


10 


41 M. 


4 


6 


7 


49 M. 


2 




First qr. llh. 2m. 






11 


31 A. 


1 


11 


9 


28 A. 


6 


10 


p. M. Bharoch time. 


27 


Sat. 


11 


56 M. 


4 


4 


9 

10 


45 M. 
55 A. 


2 

6 


7 
11 




28 


Sun. 





69 M. 


1 


9 


11 


20 M. 


2 


6 








1 


25 A. 


4 


4 


11 


49 A. 









29 


Mon, 


2 


9M. 


1 


9 


_ 














2 


56 A. 


2 


3 





53 A. 


2 


6 




30 


Tu. 


3 


7M. 


3 


5 


1 


5M. 


3 


6 








3 


17 A. 


5 


10 


1 


12 A. 


4 


7 





V ■ 



^ 



/ 






J 



•■* 



-»■ 



«- 
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rV. — Index of the. Towns] WillcLgei^^^p! iri the Tuna Zilla of the 
Bombay Presidenci/, with introductory remarks j iy J. Burgess^ 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Hon. Sec. 

The Puna Zilla extends from N.%Lat. 17^ 54'*to 19° 26^' and 
from E. Long. 73° 23' to 75° 13/ Its greatest length from the foot 
of Harischandragad in the N. W. to Wajr^ on the Niri^ in the 
S. E. is 128 miles, and the greatest breadth from Tamani Ghit in the 
S. W. of Mawal to the N. E. of Shivner is 84 miles. The Sahyddri 
hills separate it from the Konkan, the principal points from North 
to South being :— . 



Mahdlshet or Malsej Ghdt. 

Bhairayagad. 

Ndndghdt. 

Jevadhan Fort. 

KJiapoli Ghat. 

Machendragad. 

Gorakhgad. 

Siddhagad. 

Ranshil or Bhimashankar Ghat. 

Kolamba Ghat and Kotligadl. 

8&U Ghdt. 

Kusur Ghat. 

Bajmdchi, Manoranjan, Shriwar- 



Hindola Ghat. 
Pdira Ghat. 
Bor Ghat. 

• 

Sawa Ghat. 
Bhoja Hill. 
Wdgjai Ghdt. 
Sawasni Ghat. 
Borap or Sndagad. 
Gangad. 
Gamolot Ghat. 
Landiya Ghdt. 



dhan, Kokandarwdja. 

The Southern boundary is the Nird, separating it from Satdra and 
the Phaltan State, and its tributary the Sivaganga in the S. W. 
divides it from the states of the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. On the E. 
it is bounded by the Ahmadnagar Zilla and part of Solapur, the Bhima 
forming the line of separation from the southern extremity of the 
Pabal Taluka to its junction with the Nird. On the north it is 
limited by Ahmadnagar. The area of this tract is about 5,250 
square miles, and its population probably Httle short of 750,000. 

It is divided into eight Talukas — 



Shivaner or Junir in the N. 
Pdbal in the N. E. 
Khed, W. of Pdbal. 
Mawal in the W. 



Haveli in the S. W. 
Bhimathadi in the E. 

• 

Purandar in the S. 
Indapur in the S. E. 



40 INDEX OF TOWNS, &C., 

The general «lope and drainage of thq country is to the W.S.W., 
intersected by roctgr^tXlgeii wUch decline gradually towards the east, 
and here an^ there gigantic peaks shoot up to a height of between 
one and two thousand feet crowned with the crumbling ruins of old 
Maratha fastnesses. Physically it consists of five principal valleys : 
1st, that of the Kokadi occupying the greater part of the Shivner 
tdluka ; 2nd, of the Ghod and its tributary the Mina, which include 
the Minneher part of Shivner, the Ambeganw Petta of Khed, and 
the north half of Pabal tdluka ; 3rd, the basin of the Bhima, which 
subdivides into those of (1) the Yel in the south of Pdbal, (2) the 
Bhima in the middle of Khed, (3) the Bdm in the south of Khed, 
(4) the Indrayeni and Andar in the S. W. of Khed, and north of 
Mawal and Haveli ; 4th, the basin of the Muta Mula in Bhimathadi 
and Haveli, dividing in the west into the valleys of the Pauna, in the 
N. E. of Haveli and Mawal, of the Muta in the south of Ma,wal, and 
of the Mula in the south of Haveli ; and 5th, the valley of the Kara 
and other streams in the Purandar and Inddpur tdlukas. 

The Mdwal taluka contains 180 Government villages. Its western 
border, which meets the Thdna Zilla on the summit of the Sahyadri 
Ghats, extends along that range for a distance of upwards of 30 miles. 
On the south it is bounded by the territories of the Pant Sachev, bat 
on the east it is bounded by the Haveli and on the north by the Khe^ 
tdlukas. In its general features it is very similar to the other Ghat 
districts ; but the hills which intersect it are not, perhaps, quite so ex- 
tensive as they are in other districts, if we except the Sakurpattar and 
Supati range on which the forts of Lohogad and Isapur are situated ; 
the valleys also are generally more open and extensive, and far more 
level. In the district traversed by the railway we have a striking 
instance of this : — the level plain commences 3 or 4 miles from Khanddla, 
and stretching across almost to the foot of the hills which overlook the 
old road on each side, it extends to within a short distance of Wadgaiiw, 
which is one of the eastern villages of the district. The western parts of 
the Mahdlkari's division (the basin of the Muta) must however be ex- 
cepted from this description, as the country is perhaps more rugged and 
undulating in that direction than in any part of the Ghdt districts. 
" The valley of the Muta river,'* says Col. Sykes, " originating in a 
mass of hills on the edge of the Ghdts, is. so exceedingly narrow, that 
for some miles the bases of the opposite hills frequently touch each 
other, leaving, at intervals, little horizontal plots, of a pistol-shot in 
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width. These plots occur in terraces, on lower levels as they extend 
eastwards."* 

The hill-coontry along the verge of the Sahyddti Ifange, and extend- ' 
ing 5 or 6 miles eastwards, is commonly known as *Murhen (mist or fog) 
because it is nsaally enveloped in mists. To the eastward of this and 
extending 35 or 40 miles is the Mawa},'!' this being the western boun- 
dary of the upper Mardth4 country. 

The chief products of the Jirdit lands are N^chni or Hdgt (Eleusine 
corocana) sdnvd Ij, and til (Sesamum orientate) for the kharif or autumn 
crop, and wheat and gram (or pulse — Gicer arietinum) for the rabbi 
(^Cr ) ^^ spnng crops. Bdjri or millet (jpanicum spicatum) and jaw^ri 
(holcua sorghum) are cultivated to a small extent in a few villages on 
the eastern border. Black soil lands are only suited for rabbi or spring 
crops. Rice is the crop from which the cultivators pay their revei^ue. 
It is for the most part sent to the Puna market. Some little goes below 
the Ghdts, and a small portion is kept for retail sale at the great 
halting places along the line of road, of which Wadgdnw and 
Khand4la are the chief. Manure is not applied to any lands in this 
district, except that which they receive from the process of burning 
brushwood and grass — a practice which is confined to the spots on 
which the young plants of rice, ndchni, <&c., are raised for the purpose 
of transplantation. Though it is a rice-growing district throughout, 
there is a considerable difference of the climate, indicated by the 
variation in the rainfall in different parts, the amount being much 
greater in the immediate vicinity of the Ghdts than in the eastern 
parts. § 

" With respect to the present condition of the cultivators," says 
Captain Francis, writing in 1854, " I regret to say I cannot speak 
favourably of it. The villages along the Bombay road are filled with 
Mdrwadis, who have managed to get the great body of them deep in 
their books, and to such an extent that I am afraid they are more 
oppressed with debt in that part of the Mamalatddr's division than in 

* Garter's Geolog. Papers on Western Iddia p. 92. 
t From " m^valane" to set. 

X Panicum miliaceum, (Box.) is Wari Sdnvd^ 
Panicam frumentaceam, (Rox.) is Sdnvd^ and 
Panicum miliare (Lam.) is Ndla Shama, Tel, 
{ Selections from^the Records of the Bombay Government No. LXX. p. 13. The 
pr«eeding and several of the following paragraphs have been taken with only a few 
T«rl»l alteratioQB from this pnblication* 
6 
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any other district of the CoUectorate He or his agent may generally 

be seen lurking about the ryot's stackyard when any thrashing is 
going on, ready to step in and carry o£f the promised portion of the 
produce."* 

The Palnukf tenure, which is in effect a reduced rate of assessment 
on lands cultivated by Brahmans and olher influential classes, .obtains 
only in the Mahalkari's division of the Mdwal taluka, where it 
appears to have long existed ; " and," says Mr. Pringle (in his report 
of 6th September 1830), " the concurrence of the ruling power may 
be inferred from a sanad of one of the early Rajas of Satara, in answer 
to a petition which appears to have related to this subject, confirming 
in general terms such privileges as the petitioners were entitled to by 
usage. The names of the persons holding under this tenure, and the 
extent of their lands seem occasionally to have varied ; but it is not 
clear whether the privilege was understood to extend to whole classes 
or only to individuals, and whether, as regarded the land, it was 
general or confined to specific portions," but " it may be fairly presumed 
that there was some limitation, expressed or implied, to a claim 
which might otherw ise have gone to reduce the whole revenue of the 
country." The number of palnukddrs in 1880 was 196 ; the full 
amount of their survey assessment was Ankusi Rs. 8,673, and the re- 
duction Rs. 3,662, or current Rs. 3,510, and in 1854 it was Rs. 3,186.( 

The whole of the assessed lands in this tdluka amount to 95,398 acres. 

The Shivaner or Junnar taluka has been subdivided for the manage- 
ment of its revenue and magisterial affairs into three divisions, Junir, 
Brahmanwddi, and Bori pethas, the first containing the tarfs of Haveli 
or Junir, Madkhor^, Minneher, and Kokadneher. 

As in Mdwal, ^' numerous spurs forming distinct ranges of hills 
diverge from the Ghats on the west at right angles to the main 
range, and extend for many miles in an easterly and south-easterly 
direction, diminishing in height as they recede from the Ghats. 
The most important of these ranges is the northern one, bound- 
ing for some distance the Fund and Ahmadnagar Zillas, and on 
which the strong fortress of Harischandragad is situated." The 
area of the tableland on the summit of some of these spurs, says 
Col. Sykes,§ " often exceeds that of the valle^between them : such is the . 

• lb. pp. 6-7. t Mar^thA TIo5T^. t Ibid' pp. 10-12. 

§ Carter's Geological Papers on Western ladia pp. 91, 92. 
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case with this spnr bordering the left bank of the Bhlma river for forty 
miles from its soarce, occapying, in fact, the whole country between 
the sources of the Bhlma and Ghod rivers. The spars are rarely 
tabular for their whole length, but narrow occasionally into ridges 
capped with compact basalt, and subsequently extend into extensive 
table-lands. The spur originating in the hill-fort of Harischandragad 
afifords a good example. The fort is about eighteen miles in circum- 
ference : on the east it presents a salient angle to the neighbouring 
mountain ; absolute contact, however, only commences at about 
400 feet from the top of the scarp, leaving a gap and an extremely 
narrow ridge, over which lies a difficult foot-path of communication 
between the valley of the Mdlsej Gh&t and that of the Mul river, the 
spur then widens ; some lateral ramifications shoot out, oh one of 
which is situated the fort of Kunjargad ; at the Brahman wadi pass 
it narrows considerably, but not into a ridge ; it subsequently expands 
into the well-peopled table-land of Kanur and Parner, twenty- 
four miles long by twenty broad, having diminished in height 
by a succession of steps from 3,894 at Harischandragad to 2,866 at 
Brahmanw&di, 2,474 at Parner, and 2,133 on the terrace of Ahmad- 
nagar. From Ahmadnagar the spur bends southward until it is finally 
lost in the neighbourhood of Soldpur. It is in fact the margin of a 
great plateau, which has a mean elevation of about 300 feet above 
the valley of the Godavari, and over which the rivers Ghod, Bhima, 
Sina, &c. take their course. The basaltic caps of the ridges appear 
more or less columnar, from numerous vertical fissures ; the weathering 
of these exposed rocks produces pillars, spires, towers, houses, and 
other forms of works of art. Another feature of these spurs is the 
occasional appearance on their table -lands of small hummocks or 
conical hills with a truncated apex." 

* South of the great spur just described is the valley of the Malsej 
Gbdt, — " several miles wide, and literally as level, even to the brink 
of the Ghdts, as if smoothed by art."* 

Farther south than this and running parallel to the first range " are 
two smaller spurs, separated from each other by the narrow valley 
which forms the approach from the Dakhan to the Nand Ghdt." 
^ese are neither so lofty nor extensive as the more northern 
'^i^ge. They are continued in an easterly direction for about fifteen 
^es, and then disappear somewhat abruptly near the town of Junir. 

*Sykes at sup. p. 93. 
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To the sonth of these is a farther range boanding this district and 
the Ehed talaka, and extending beyond Mahdlunga in P4bal.* 

'^ Each of these valleys/* continues the Report, " forms one of the 
old divisions of the tdluka known as the Minneher^ Kukadneherj and 
Madkhore tarfs ; the two former evidently owe their de;<ignation to 
the rivers Mtna and Kukadi, which have their source in the gh^ts at 
the head of them, and the latter probably takes its name from Madh, 
which is the chief place in the tarf. Besides the above rivers there is 
a smaller one called the Fushpdvatt which rises near the Mdlsej Ohi^ 
flows through the bed of the Madkhore valley, and then forms a junc- 
tion with the Kukadi near the village of Hivra,^^ The Mina and Ku' 
kadi take a south-easterly direction, maintaining rather a singularly 
parallel course through the district. The former flows along the southern 
boundary of Junir, and thence passing into Pdbal t^uka joins the Gho4 
river near Pargdnw. The Kukadi is also a tributory of the Ghod, join- 
ing it about five miles above Sirur in the Ahmadnagar Zilla. 

The Shivaner t^luka *' on the extreme western border is very'ragged 
and precipitous, the surface of it being so much intersected by ravines 
that the ordinary method of cultivating with bullocks and plough is 
found to be generally impracticable, and a system of manual tillage is 
substituted for it, commonly known as dalU cultivation. This, how* 
ever, is peculiar to the region or locality of the ghats, for, as we pro- 
ceed eastward, the hills diminishing in height, widen out on both sides, 
and as the breadth of the valleys thus increases, so does the country 
become proportionately more level and cultivation more generaL 
Proceeding onward in an easterly direction, we emerge from the bed 
of the valleys and enter the fine plain of the Haveli tarf, extending 
from the town of Junir on the west to the borders of Bori-petha 
on the east. This tract of country is distinguished for the fine 
climate it enjoys as well as for the fertility of its soil, and the 
happy combination of these two circumstances has rendered it re- 
markable as one of the richest spots in the whole of the Dakhan. 
Nowhere in the Puna Zilla is the fall of rain so genial and so cer- 
tain as in this favored spot, and nowhere else is the growth of 
wheat and other grains more prolific. At the comer of this beauti- 
ful plain, and directly at the mouth of the valley leading to the 
Nana Ghdt, stands the old town of Junnar, the capital of the 
Dakhan when the Musalman held sway over it, located, as 

* Selections ut sup. p. 68. 
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• 

Lient. Nash sajs, " in a most lovely country, snrrronnded by most 
fertile lands, cool in climate and well situated for military purposes, 
the choice of Junlr as their chief city along the Ghats speaks much for 
the taste and judgment of the men who founded it." It is greatly 
fallen in size and importance since the time of the Muhammadan rule 
and by the subsequent transfer of the seat of Government to Pun^ 
under the Mardthas, still it is a place of considerable note, being the 
chief market of the district," and till the opening of the railway it con- 
tinued to be a depot for the merchandise and grain passing to the 
Konkan by the Ndna Ghat. 

In the western districts of this t^uka '' we have a scanty population, 
remarkable for their hardy character as well as for their simple habits 
of livelihood. The houses are generally small chappared (thatched) 
sheds, and the whole community of a village often falls short of thirty 
souls. Luckily their wants and requirements are of the commonest 
kind, for few artificers and traders are to be met with in these mountain- 
ons wilds, and eyen those that have houses there generally leave them 
for Junir during the monsoon season." The Haveli villages " on the 
other hand are well populated, the houses comparatively well built, the 
village community complete in all the usual branches of handicraft, 
and living in an advanced state of civilization compared with that of 
their M4wali brethren."* 

On the western border, where the fall of rain is most copious, we 
find rice to be the staple product, whilst the dry-crop cultivation is 
entirely confined to the inferior kinds of grain, such as Ndchani^ Sdnwdf 
Khorasni, <&c., and so much is the soil deteriorated and exhausted by 
the excess of moisture in this locality, that a rotation of these crops 
can be grown on the same spot for only 3 or 4 years successively, the 
land then requiring a fallow for the same or a longer period. The 
fint drcumstance that attracts our attention as indicative of a change 
irom this climate is the disappearance of the pherpali cultivation and the 
partial introduction of wheat, gram, and hdjri amongst the dry-crop 
products. We next note the cultivation of rice to be gradually diminish- 
ing, and with it that of the inferior kinds of grain. Lastly, we find 
ovselves in the fine plain of the Haveli tarf surrounded only with 
<^P8 of wheat, gram, and bajrl. The two great markets of the district 
•w Junnar and Votur ; besides these there is Nardydngdnw^ dose to 
. ^ borders of the Shivaner tdluka. Of these Junnar is the chief. 

♦Ibidpp. 70, 71. 
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Between the Mawal and Shivaner talukas lies that of Khbd, in 
general physical characteristics mach resembling the last t^luka. 
For revenne purposes it is divided into three : — 1, The mamlatdar's 
division including the old tarfs of Khed and Chdkan; 2, Kho4e 
petha, including the tarfs of Wade and Andar Mdwal ; and 3, Ain^egdhw 
pethttj inclading Ghod and Ambegdiiw tarfs. 

The Ghod valley, from the source of the river near Akup4 to 
Manchar in the Pabal taluka, is exceedingly narrow and tortuous. 
There it expands into the broad horizontal plain of Kautd, 10 miles wide. 
In its upper course the river drains the whole of the Ambeganw petha. 

The next valley on the south is that of the Bhima in the Wdde tarf. 
The river rises at the Ranshil or Bhimashankar Ghat at a height of 
3,090 feet above the sea level, " and within the first few miles it tumbles 
over several terraces." The valley for 18 miles is occasionally so 
narrow that the bases of the opposite hills almost touch each other. 

The valley of the Bam river commences about seven miles from the 
crest of the Ghdts, at a point where the mountain masses separate into 
two spurs. Hence it continues level for 14 miles, gradually widening 
eastward. Tiie river B^m runs down the valley at a level of 150 
feet below that of the cultivated lands, — these lands in fact, being 
upon one terrace, and the river on a second and lower one. 

The neighbouring valley of the Andar river presents a perfect con- 
trast to that of the Mutd in Mawal. " It is level for 20 miles, run- 
ning east and west to the very edge of the Ghats ; and a person can 
stand at the head of the valley upon the brink of a scarp rising almost 
from the Konkan. Here at the source of the river, it is nearly six 
miles wide." The Andar river, like the Bam, runs at a level of 150 
feet below the cultivated lands. 

The other talukas do not present much requiring special notice. 
Separating Haveli and Bhima thadi from Purandar is a spur from the 
Ghdts, on which are situated the forts of Sinhagada (4,162) and 
Malhargad, and on a branch of it Purandhar 4,472 feet and Yazir- 
gad adjoining Purandhar, at nearly the same elevation. This spur 
has an extent of 95 miles. 

IndXpur taluka is distinguished for the precariousness of its climate, 
which is drier than that of Satdra, the average rain-fall being rathei 
less than six inches per annum. Of this taluka, exclusive of Karyat- 
Baramati, the total area is 364,056 acres. For it we have a census 
taken in 1865-66 which has been used in the following Index. 
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The Ennbis or Shndra caltivators of this and the neigbbonriDg 
collectorates of Ahmadnagar, Solapar, and Satdra, &c., are Marathas, 
specially so called, as distinguished from the Deshast Brdhmans, and 
from the Parwaris or low castes. 

In the following list, the names of the towns, &c, are arranged alpha- 
betically, as transliterated from the Devandgari which immediately 
follows. Where any usual form of writing the name dififers materially from 
that first given, it is inserted in italics ; and all such vulgar forms are again 
inserted in their proper alphabetical position with references to the more 
correct forms. After the name of the town follow those of (1) the tarf^ 
and (2) the Tdlukaj in which the place is situated. The populations are 
from the returns of. 1846, except in the case of the Inddpur Tdluka, for 
which the returns were made in 1866. The latitudes and longitudes are 
those of the Great Trigonometrical Survey Sheets 25, 38 and 39. In 
the transliteration ^ has been represented indifferently by it; or v ac- 
cording as it is usually pronounced, ^ is represented generally by sh 
or «', whilst sh would be put for ^. 



Towns, &c., in the Puna Zilla. 

'Adawir^ 31'U>g^^, tarf — Ambeganw, TAluka — Khed, — population 125 

Lat.l9° 9' N., Long. 73°45' E. 
'Ad^ ^iff^' on the Pavana, Pavan-Mdwal, Mawal, — an Inam village, — 

128 18 42 73 40 

'Ad6 31^, Areh, Wade, Khed 18 57 73 38 

'Adgdnw Srr^irt?, Wdde, Khed, — an Inam village, paying Rs. 35-15-7 

as Mokasa Nemnuk,— 227 18 55 73 43 

'Adgdnw, Paudh-khore, Mdwal,— 81 18 32^ 73 27 

'Adhale Khurd, 317^55 ^^^, Audhula, on the Irola, Pavan-Mawal, 

Mawal— Lapsed to Government in 1841,-145 . 18 39 73 41 

Agar 3|7n:, ontheKukade, Haveli, Shivaner,— 413. 19 12^ 73 57 

A'ghdne ^t^f^, Ambeganw, Khed 19 11 73 46^ 

Aglambe 3ipTo?J^, Karyat-Mdwal, Haveli, — Lapsed to Government 

in 1842-43,-549 18 26 73 47 

Agoti ^Tpff^r, ontheBhima,t.andT.Inddpur,— 541 18 14 75 1^ 

AhireSf^T^ Uheeraj Karyat-Mawal, Haveli, — an Inam village; 
pop. 918 18 27 73 41 
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Ahire 3T?ft Uheera^ Wade, Khed,— has a market eyery Friday, — 261, 

See Thornton, Gazetteer, s. v. * Hewra.' Lat 18° 52 J' N., Long. 73® 45' E. 

Ahirawadi 3|^|<4|fi , on the Ewet, Paudh-Khore, Mawal, — ^ 

18 SIJ 73 31 
Ahlrawdde, — Aheerowda, N^ne-Mawal, Mawal . . 18 44 73 38 

'Ahupe 3T[?"Rr Alioopeh, Ambeganw, Khed,— 371. . 19 10 73 36 

Ajotf Sf^ff cir Ajhotee, on the Bhima, t. and T. Indapur, — 206. 

18 lOi 75 ^ 
Akhatuli ^r^f ^, on the Bdm, Wade, Khed . . 18 55^ 73 40^ 

Aklapur ^^tic^SfT^, Belhe, Brahmanwdda,-petha, Shivaner, — 557. . 

19 17 74 17 

'Akole ^TT^^ Aukoleh on the Mula, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal,— 187. . 

18 32 73 38 

'Akole ^rpFf^T Akole, t. and T. Inddpur,— 674 . . 18 12^ 74 49 
'Akurdi ^IFFITllr on the Indraydni, Chdkan, Khed. 18 46 73 44J 
Akurdi Sf^^ t. and T. Haveli— an Inam,— 394 . 18 39 73 50J 

'Alandi ^ffoS^t Alundee, on the Indrdyani, Chakan, Khed, — an Inam, 

paying Es. 5-1-10 on account of deshmukhi nemnuk. Market every 
day,— 1418 18 40^ 73 57^ 

Alandi 3| 06 (J^r Allundee Sdndas, Bhimathadi. — Lapsed to Qpyemment 

in 1826-27,-1018 18 d* 74 8 

Ale 3fo5 Allehf Ale, Bori-Peta, Shivaner, — Jatrd on Chaitra Shuddha 

11th in honour of Mhasobd. Market on Fridays. A Saranjdm, 
paying Rs. 36-14-10 to Government on account of the attached 
Watan. Thornton^ Gazetteer,— *Alleh.'— 3012 . 19 10 74 11 

Alegdnw ^ffc^'in^j Allehgaony on the Bhima, Pdtus, Bhimathadi — an 

Inam village,— 193 M8 27 74 42J 

Alleh V. Ale. 
Allundee, v. 'Alandi. 

Alme, 3r^^ Alma, Haveli, Shivaner,— 320 ... 19 16 73 57J 

Alu, SToJ, Haveli, Shivaner 19 18 74 

Alundee v. Alandi. 

Amardpur, ^nTrTTr, Haveli, Shivaner 19 12 73 67 

' Ambad wet ^^ « «l ^T , Amburweet, Paudh-Khore, Mawal, — 702. . 

18 31i 73 43 
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'Ambade Sft^i"? Amreky Ambegaiiv, Khed, — pop. 138, 

Lat. 19° 9' N.Long. 73° 45' E. 
'Ambavan^ srt^f^, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal,— 103. 18 37 73 26 

Amb6 SRT, Minneher, Shivaner 19 11 J 73 45 

'AmbegdAw STTsPTF^y on the Ghod, Ambeganw, Khed ; Market 
eyery Tuesday, —643 . 19 6^ 73 47^ 

'Ambeganw, on the Parana, Pavan-Mdwal, Mdwal ; Market every 
Wednesday except during the monsoons, — 775 . 18 40 J 73 32^ 

'Ambegdnw Budrukh ^rf^TTR J^^j Karydt-Mdwal, Haveli,— 306. 

18 26 73 54 
'Ambeganw Khurd 3n«|4| H<5lcJ, Karydt-Mawal, Haveli— a Saranjam 

village, "^ . . . . —395 . 18 26^ 73 53^ 

'Ambeganw, Mute-Khore, Haveli,— 603 . 

Ambegavhan ^T^lT^n^j Votiir, Brahmanwadd-petd, Shivaner, — 583. 

19 19 74 3i 
Ambethan ^"^^PT, Chakan, Khed, . —468 . 18 46^ 73 52^ 

Ambho} 3J^55- near the Mu]aE.,Votur, Brdhmanwada-peta, Shivaner, 

—379 . 19 26 73 59 
Ambhu ^pT, Umhhoo, Wdde, Khed, . —178 . 18 55 J 73 38^ 

Ambi af ^ yon the Kos, Karde, Brdhmanwdda-peta, Shivaner, — 282. 

19 15^ 74 11 
Ambi, on the Mula, Brahmanwada-peta, Shivaner, . 19 20 74 14 

'Ambi STIR, Mos^-Khore,HaveH— anindm,— 556. 18 21^ 73 44 

Ambi 3T^f^ on the Indrayeni, Ghdkan, Khed, — Lapsed to Government 

in 1828-29, —374 . 18 46 73 44 

Ailibi Budrukh ^^ «(A^^ j on the Kara, pargand — Supe, Puran- 

dar, — an Inam village, Rs. 10-8-10 is paid on account of Basra 
Bankrdnt, —226 . 18 18 74 20^ 

AiAbiKhurd<4'^n?^y on the Kara, pargana— Supe, Purandar, — 355, — 

18 17^ 74 20^ 
\^ 'Amble ^noT^, Karepatdr, Purandar, — an Indm village, paying on 
[' account of Mokdsa and the Nemnuks of Ghdkar Mdne and Najarbhet. 

—620 . 18 24 74 13 
'Ambl^, Chdkai;!, Khed,— of Isafut service ; Rs. 50-3-7 is paid on 
7 
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account of Mokdsa N^mnuk and the proceeds of the fann of pastore 
land, pop. 102 Lat. N. 18° 49' Long. 73° 43' E. 

'Ambodi ^niff^j Karepat4r,-Purandar.— ^Lapsed to Gtovemment 

in 1845-46, —88 . 18 21 74 6 

Aiboli 3f^rc?r, on the Bdm, Wdd^, Khed,— 414 . 18 66 73 40 

Amboli, Minneher, Shivaner, .... —306 . 19 14 73 46 
Aniburweet v. Ambadvet. 

'Amoiidi 3r[^t^,Ghode,'Ambeganw, Khed,— 725 . 19 5J 73 63^ 

Amreh v. Ambade. 

Anawale ^FT^ToJ, Unnowlee, on the B4m, Wad^, Khed, — 178. 

18 63 73 43 

Aiidar River 3T5;?:, rises near SavU Ghdt, Khed . 18 57 73 32 

and joins the liidrdyeni ... 18 45^ 73 43 

Andese 3t?%, Paudh-Khore, Mawal, —352 . 18 30 J 73 BS 

Andrav3fe^,Andar-M4wa},Khe4— an Inam village, 18 62| 73 34^ 

An6 ^^- ^wwa,Belhe, Bori-peta, Shivaner,— 2,000. 19 10 74 18 

'Anjanganw ^ift^'T^F^, on the Kard, Karepatir, Purandar, — 448. 

18 12 74 34 
Anjanvel SpRl'oJ, Kukadneher, Shivaner,— 122, 19 18 73 47 

'Anksai arl+^f , Uksaee, on the Mut^, Paudh-Khor^JtfAiral,— 

110 . 18 ik" 73 30J 
Anna^ v. Ane. 

'Ansut^3rFrH2",^n5oo^3,Mdar-MawaI, Khed,— 96. 18 .54| 73 36 

Antroli 3|t3T^r, Kdnada-Khore, Haveli, a Saranjdm— .503. 

'Anvdhe-Budmkh aft^ ^^^j Aundeh-h,, Ndne-Mdwal, Mdwa},— 

318 . 18 48^ 73 30^ 
'Anvdhe-Khurd Srt^i" ^, Ndne-Mawal, Mawa},— 243. 

18 43J 73 30i 
'AAwdhen Sft^, Awundeh, Wdde, Khed,— 356. . 18 57 73 40 

Anwalas 3pTo5^,^M?aZM5,Paudh-Khore, Mawal, 558. 18 32^ 73 2S 
Aoopeh V. Ahupe, 

Aptdle 3pi^, Minneher, Shivaner, —116 . 19 13 73 50 

'Apti 3rnT#r, Ghode, Khed, .... —80 . 19 7^ 73 52 
'Apti, t. and T. Paba],— 358. 
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ST J Hirdas-Mdwal, Haveli, a Saranjdm, — pop. 1034, ^ 

Lat 18° 40' N. Long. 74° 5' E. 

the Pawand, Pavan-Mdwal, Mawal,— 266. 18 41^ 73 30 
TT^K, ArdoWj on the Pawana, Pavan-Mawal, M4wal, — ^^, 

18 41i 73 36 

.de. 

rff, Khede-Bare, Haveli, . . —476. 18 21^ 73 52^ 
It, Haveli 18 22 73 52 

^, on the Mina, Nardyanganv, Haveli, Shivaner,— 1265. 

19 8 74 1 
T^FT, Ambeganw, Khed, . . —485. 19 10^ 73 43^ 

flT^?"? Asdehj on the Mujd, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal, — 

243. 18 32^ 73 37^ 

. Askhede. 

31|^m<y on the Mutd-MuM, SAndas, Bhimathadi,— 562. 

18 S3 74 11 
Budrukh 3^^^ ^^^^ Ashkeer-h., on the Bdm, Chdkan, 
-an Inam village, —174. 18 49 73 50 

Khurd ^^<^< ^j near the Bam, Chdkhan, Khed,— a 
m village, "*" —119. 18 49 73 49^ 

317^*^ J Athoome, Atoorna^ or Hatoomeh, t. & T. lAddpury- 

—898. 18 5 74 52 
\ 'Adhale. 

■ • 

. 'Akole. 
. Anvdhe. 

rr3>Ty Awund, near the Mula, t. & T. Haveli, — an Inam 
i it contains a handsome Hindu temple, Hamtltan, Gaz.— * 
; Lord Valentia, Voy, and Trav. vol. II. pp. 102, 137 ;— -1008. 

18 33^ 73 52^ 

1T^5T Awudur, Wa(Je, KhecJ, . —374. 18 56J 73 45 

\^Wl^f on the Bhimd, Wad^, Khe4— 467. 19 1 73 45 

L ^H^rc?f, Nane-Mawal, Mawa}, —79. 18 43^ 73 31 

•q' ^40i4<.> Owrungpoorj A16, Bori-Peta, Shivaner, — 

m, . . "* —110. 19 3i 73 12J 

hurd 3r^TO ^^, Avsari, PabaJ— 2,443, 18 57^ 74 4^ 
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Avsari Badrukh 3r?IErfr ^5^^^, Avsari, Pdbal,-- pop. 2,197. 

Lat. 18° 58' N. Long 74° 2'E. 
Awulus V. Anwalas. 
Awund V. 'Anndh. 
Aumndeh v. Anvdh^n. 

Bdbhulgdnv ^PToJTTTf > Baboolgaon, on the Bhimd, t. and T. lidiipur, 

—343. 18 3 75 8i 
BaeelsuVf v. Belsar. 

Bddgi ^l^nr? Budge, Belhe, Brahmanwddd-Peta, Shivaner,— 96. 

19 17 74 6i 

BagAit Budrukh ^flUTcT ^^T^^, on the Kukade, Haveli, Bhivaner, 

—552. 19 13 73 57 
Bagait Khurd ^PTrf^ ^^> on the Kukade, Haveli, Shivaner,— 362. 

19 13i 73 56i 
Bdglohore ^TTc^frKy on the Mina, Haveli, Shivaner. 19 10 73 54 
Bagree v. Bhagdi. • 

Bahul ^55, Bahool, on the Bhimd, t. and T. Khed,— 678. 

18 43 74 4 
Bahuli ^r^, Mute-Khore, Haveli, . . —847. 18 26 73 43 

B41evad{?r55^^, ontheMaU,t.&T. Haveli,— 361. 18 34J' 73 5^ 

Ballalvddi ^IT|o5^f^, Haveli, Shivaner, —357. 19 15 73 ^^ 

Balpudi ifoSqr^, ^wZpooree, t. and T. Indapur,— 78. 18 10 74= ^H 

Bambhard^ Sff^i, Paudh-Khore, M^wal,— 185. 18 33 7S ^6 
Bamhoorda v., Bhambavde. 

Bdnere ^f^, on the Mula, t. & T. Haveli— an In.dm ;—Rs. 443-*-^ 
paid for the Mokasd Babti Nemnuk, . . —621. 18 33^ 73 ^^ 
Bapodi ?R[^, Bapooree) t. & T. Haveli, . —330. 18 34 73 ^* 

Bdrdmati ^|<|Mdj on the Kara, Karydt-Bdramati, Inddpur. — L»P^ 
to Government in 1845-46; Thornton, QAzei, — ^. Baramattee' ; Grant 
Duff, vol. I. pp. 124, 134 —882. 18 9 74 STj 

Baraw ^PC?, Haveli, Shivaner 19 12 73 56 

Burhdnpur •TTFITTy Supe, Puraiidar,— 403. 
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rp^ Budrukh ^^ ??^^, on the Mutd, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal,— 

pop. 102. Lat. 18° 33^' N. Long. 73° 28' E. 
sti ^^y on the Mina, Mahdlunge, Haveli, Shivaner,— 136. 

19 8 73 58 
vad (Kasha) «?r^^j Bawud, t. and T. Inddpur — its hamlets are 
Qaneshwddi, Kacharwadi, PitewMi, Lakhewadi, Bhodniwddi, and 
Surwadwadi; Thornton, Gaz.— * Bhowreh.*— 3811. 17 58 75 3^ 
vadhdn Budrukh iTR^TFT 4<<<^^j Bawdhan, on the Rama Nadi, t. 
Emd T. Haveli; an Inam, — Rs. 198-9-0 paid for Sar-Deshmukh 
Eind Mokdsd Nemnuk, —547. 18 31 73 50^ 

Vadhdn Khurd STn^Tf^T^^T, on the Rdma Nadi, KaryAt-Mdwal, 
Haveli, "* —183. 18 31 73 50 

badvohal ir^?ITo5> on thePdvana,Pawan-Mdwal, Mawal,— 196. 

18 41i 73 42 
tdse or Bedsa ^l"^? Birsaf Pdwan-Mdwal, Mawal ; an Inam, 
— Rs. 16-12-7 is paid as Sar-Deshmukhi Nemnuk ; there are Bud- 
dhist caves in the hill above the village ; Jour. Bomb. Br, As. Soc. 
vol I. pp. 438-43 ; vol. III. pt. II. pp. 53.— i39. 918 43 73 36^ 

sdsing ^irrRniy Behrsing, t. & T. Indapur,— 93. 18 3 75 6 
ehla V. Belhe. 
ehlowree v. Belavde, 

Bkori af^Fnrfj Bukowree, Sandas, Bhimathadi; Rs. 38-5-11 is paid 
for Nemnuk Mokdsa and Chdkar Mane Bab ;— 180. 18 35^ 74 7 

9ajh «r^fr> Set/ley, on the Andar, N4ne-Mawal, Mawal, — 129. 

47i 73 41i 

l^pur «fc^|H<s> on the Kos, Votur, Brahmariwddd-peta, Shivaner, — 

835. 19 18 74 9 

>lli^ ^C^fBehlay Bori-Peta, Shivaner ; a Saranjam village, — Market 

orxUond&y 3,-^ Thorntouy Gazet. * Behla' ;— 1940. 19 7 74 15 
ilsar ^^RR: J on the Mind, Minneher, Shivaner,— 330. 19 11 73 53 

daar ^c^ t! i > ^aeelsur, on the Kard, Karyat-Saswad, Purandar, 

—1323. 18 18^ 74 11 

WTade^r^^,5eAZoM;ree,Paudh-Khore,Mawal,— 868.18 29 73 39 
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Bbddalwddi ^TR^^T^fy t. & T. Inddpur,— pop. 192. 

Lat. 18° 14' N. Long. 74° 49^' £. 
Bhddas Khurd ^TRT^P^^y Bhadus {L)y Paudh-Khor^, M4wal, — 162. 

18 31 73 33 
Bhddas Budrukh HKi:lo|c4^<5<y Paiidh-Khore, MdwaJ ;— an Indm vfl- 

lage, —345. 18 33 73 36 

Bhadavli >T^^^r> Booroolee, on the Pdvand, Ndn^-Mdwal, Mdwaly 

—an Inam village, —71. 18 41 73 35^ 

Bhdgdi Wlf\} Karde, Bori-petd, Shivaner,— 259. 19 IJ 74 12 

Bhdj^ or Bhdjd, ^TpTj Ndne-MAwal, Mdwal ; — an Indm village, — 
Rs. 1-1 0-1 Q paid on account of Watan-Japti Nemnuk; — Baaddha 
Caves in the neighbouring hill; — Jour, Bomb, Br, R, Asiat, Soc, 
Vol. I. p.p. 439-43; Vol. III. pt. II. pp. 51, 52: Lord Valentia, 
Travels, Vol II. pp. 151-52, .... —220. 18 44 73 32 

Bhdjganw MM^IMy Nane-Mdwal, Mdwal,— Rs. 82-4-6 paid as the 

Indm Tijdi Akdr ; the Isdfat village is of Watani service, — 

—66. .18 49 73 33J 
Bhalawdi ^T5J^, on the Bam, Wdd^, Khed, . . 18 57^ 73 39 

Bhambavde m^?> Bamhoorda, on the Mutd, t. and T. Haveli, — 

A Brahmanical rock temple ; Jatra held on Chaitra Shuddh I5th 
on account of Rokadobd Deva, another Jatra held on Ashwin 
Shuddh 1st and the following ten days in honour of Chatursinhgl 
Devi; Cattle Market every Sunday and Thursday, — Jacquemont, 
Journal, tom III. p. 584 ; Jour. Bomb. Br. B. As. Soc. Vol. III. 
pt, II. p. 55 2,071. 18 31^ 73 55 

Bhdmboli ^TT^TcSTj Bkambooleey Chdkan, Khed ; an Indm,— Rs.0-15-4 
paid on account of Varshdsan Nemnuk, . . — 100. 18 47^ 73 50^ 

Bhandlgdiiw VrT^gTrR", on the Bhimd, t. and T. Indapur,— 389. 

18 75 5J 

Bhdndgdnw V|t^TrR, Patas, Bhimathadi : a Saranjdm village, — 263. 

18 28 74 22^ 
Bharddi ^Tjfj^ on the Ghod, Karde, Pabal,— 365. 18 59 74 5^ 

Bharatgdnw ^cT^y Sandas, Bhimathadi,— 386. 18 27 74 17 
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Bhar6, ^, Bhureh, on the MuU, Karykt-Mdwal, HaYell;~an Indm, 

pop. 217. Lat 18° 32' N. Long. 73° 44' E. 
Bhdtkhal^ Peth ^[d<3l^ ^, S. of Shivaner fort, Haveli, Shivaner,— 

112. 19 11^ 73 55^ 
Bhitnimbagdnv ^TT^ f^RHT^j ontheBhimd, t.and T. Inddpur,— 190. 

18 2 75 6i 
Bhayadi ^Tl^Tf > Bhawurree on the Yel, t. and T. Khed ;— an InAm 

Tillage —220. 18 56^ 73 56 

Bhdvadi^TT^, t. and T. Indapur. . . .—160. 18 13 74 59 
Bhdvadi ^TR^j Bhowuree, Sdndas, Bhimathadi, 250. 18 37^ 74 3 

Bhavargiri ^<1<,Ml{ty Bhourgeeree, Wide, Khed. It has a temple 
of Mahddeva, called Bhimd-Shankar, built by Ndna Phadnavis; 
Jatra held in Mdgh on the Shivaratra day,— 187. 19 2\ 73 37^ 

Shayrapur ^HIH^.? Bhowrapur, on the Muta-Muld, Sdndas, Bhima- 
thadi —92. 18 32 74 11 

Bhewareh r, Bhiwdd^. 

Chetvree v. Bhivri. 

Bhigavhan ^T^r^T, t. & T. Inddpur, —375 . 18 18 74 50 
Bhimdshankar Hill 3,448 feet above the sea,, at the source of the 
Bhimd river: Bom. Geog. Trans, IX. p. 343 . .19 4^ 73 35^ 

Bhlmd R. ^t^y Beema, Sansk. %'T^, <Bhimarathi,' rises at Bhimd 

Shankar 3,090 feet above the sea 19 5 73 36 

and flows S. E. for about 510 miles joining the Krishnd at 
Kadlur . . . '. 16 24 77 20, 

To the E. of Pana it is sometimes called Bewra. Its tributaries are — 
on the right, the Indrayeni, Miitd-Muld, Nlrd, and Mdn, and on the 
left — the Yel, Ghod, Angd, Shind, and Kaguna. The horses most 
esteemed by the Mardthas were called Bhimatiri, because bred in its 
basin. Eennellj — Memoir of Map of Hindustdn, pp. 254, 257-58. 
Hamilton, — E. I. Gazetteer * Beema* ; Hindusthan vol. II. p. 145 
Thornton — Gazet. " Beema'' ; Dekh, Sar, App, B., p. 96. 

Bhivdde Budriikh fi^c||^ ^5^^> Bhewareh, Minneher, Shivaner, 

—208. 19 13 73 45^ 
Bliwddi Khurd f^RT^ ^} on theMina, Minneher, Shivaner,— 241. 

19 13 73 45 



m^ 
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Bhiwdi f^^> Bhewree KarepatAr, Purafidar, — a Saranjdm village. 

—pop. 781. Lat. 18° 23i'N., Long- 73° 69^' e. 
Bhiv^gAnv f^iw^j Wmy Khed, . . —69 . 19 4 73 38 

Bhoire ^tNt> Boheera, Andar-Mdwal, Khed,— 315. 18 51 73 39 
Bhokoom v. Bhukum. 

Bholeshwar, Temple, on a Hill, Sandas, Bhimathadi, 2,781 feet above the 
sea. Bom. Geo. Trans, vol. IX. p. 343 18 26 74 18 

Bhomdlen ^fr^TIoJ, Wdd^, Khed, . . . —93 . 19 1 73 38^ 

Bhongawli ^71?c?f> P. Shirwal, Purandar,— 951. 18 11^ 74 4 

Bhonse ^TRTj Bhoseuy Chdkan, Khed. — Lapsed to Government in 

1828-29 701. 18 44 73 59 

Bhorkas M [1^ t\ j Paudh-Khore, Mdwal, — Market on Mondays, — 346.. 

18 31^ 73 31^ 
Bhosdari ^TITRff > J5Ae5cfwre«, Belhe, Shivaner,-— 370. 19 19 74 12 

Bhosri or Bhojapur, ^TT^ff, t. & T. Haveli,— an Inam,-— Rs. 47-15-4 is 

paid on account of the Chdkar many dchi Bab, — 1,019. 18 37 73 55 
Bhoutmrgeeree v. Bhawargfrl. 

Bhugdnw ^T^ff , on the Rdma Nadi, KaryAt-Mawal, Haveli,— an 

Indm, —399 . 18 30 73 48^ 

Bhukum ^^T, Karyat-Mawal, Haveli,— 564 . 18 29^ 73 46 

Bhulowree v. Bhalawdi. 

Bhuradee v. Bharddl. 

Bhureh v. Bhar^. 

Bhurup Ghat 18 32^ 73 24 

Bhushi ^^f , Bhoosee, Ndne-Mawal, Mawal,— 85 . 18 44 73 28 

Bibi [^, Bilbee, on the Bhimd, t. & T. Khed, with a temple of 
Khandobd built by the Gaikwdd— Jatra in Shrdvan in honour of 
Mahddeva; an Inam village —908. 18 57 73 50| 

Birdavdi \^T^'ii,Beerdurree,ChAk&j\j Khed,— an Inam, Rs. 79-2-2 

is paid on account of Mokasd Nemnuk. . —147. 18 46i 73 54 
Birsa, V. Bedsa. 

Biturdeh v. Botard«. 

Biwari f^(f ? on the Muta Mujd, Bhewvree, Sandas, Bhimathadi,— 

181. U 31^ 74 9 
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t V. Bhoire. 

V. Bote. 

gaon v. Burkeg^nw. 

w %pTRj Karepatdr, Purandar,— a Saranjam village,— 

pop. 644. Lat. 18° 22i' N. Long. 74° 1' E. 

1 %r^o5, on the Mutd MuU, t. & T. Haveli,— an Indm,— 

346. 18 35 73 55 
at, — Hamilton, Gazet. *Bhore Ghaut'; Hindustan, vol.11, p. 151; 
ay's Handbook for India pp. 317-320. . . 18 46 73 25 

^K^T, Bhoruj, Ndne-Mawal, Mdwal . 77. 18 45 73 34 

I ^iC?^, Andar-Mdwal, Khed ... 73. 18 53 73 33 

r WmX} AmbegdAw, Khed . . . 769. 19 8^ 73 48^ 

iff, t. & T. Iiidapur 719. 18 7^ 74 48 

udrukh ^f ^5"^^> on the Kukadi, Ale, Shivaner, — 995. 

19 7 74 10 

:hurd ^ftt ^t> Belhe, Shivaner . . 389. 19 6^ 74 10 



^O ' 2 
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adak ^tPT^^j Sdndas, Bhimathadi, — an Indm village, — 
98-0-5 is paid for Mokdsd and Chakar Mane Bdbat, &c.— 78- 

41 ^3[qTo5, Patas, Bhimathadi . . 269. 18 24^ 74 43 
di trft^, Sdndas, Bhimathadi . . 539. 18 28 74 14^ 

Khurd ^f R^^?r> on the Karsi, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal,— 145. 

18 32i 73 27^ 
V. Bhonse. 

le ^fcR"? Biturdeh, on the Mina, Minneher, Shivaner, — 212. 

19 12 73 52 
^^, Bohotay on the Kos, Ale, Shivaner, Thornton, Gazet. 

)teh' 467. 19 15^ 74 12^ 

apwr V. Bhawrapur. 

hai^wdde 5||*^WH|^, on the Kos, Belhe, Shivaner,— 

962. 19 21 74 6 
e V. Badgi. 

lawdii ^^T^> Boodhowree, Nane-MawaJ, Mawal.— 86 

. ^ 18 47 73 35 
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Budhele ^>T^9 Nane-Mdwal, M4wa], — Rs. 118-15-6 is paid according 
to the income of Indm Tijdi, — The Isaphat village is of Watani 
Service, pop. 123. Lat. 18° 46^' N.Long 73^30' E. 

Buhoolf V. Bahiil. 

Bukowree v. Bekorl. 

Burkegaiiw ^FC^TT^j Boorcehgaorij Sdndas, Bhimathadl, — 324. 

18 35i 74 7 
Burrudgaon v. Bharatgdnw. 

Chacheenmllee v. ChaAchiwali. 

Chakan -^j^"!, Chdkan, Khed, a temple of Mahadeva called Cbi- 
treshwar in ruins, — market on Mondays, — Malik-ul, Tijjar made it 
his head-qaarters when he attempted to subdue Dekhan for the B^h- 
mani dynasty between 1443 and 1453; taken from Shiwaji 164vS, 
restored 1667, taken by Dilawar Khdn 1672. — Fort said to have been 
constructed by a Habshi Paligar in 1295 A. D., — Hamilton^ Ghizet. 
— * Chaukna.' ; Thornton, Gazet. — Chukun. ; Grant Dujf, Vol. I. 
pp.61, 92, 131, 193, 221, 2^4; III. 4.^2,~Briggs'8Feri8htah,No\.lL 
pp. 436-48, 483, 530 ; III. 194, 495 ; IV. 30 ; Elphinstone, Hist, 
p. 624 ; Dekh. Sar, App. B. p. 98, . . —3196. 18 45 73 55 

Chakati ^=c|Wf^? on the Nf rd, t. & T. Indapur,-~-119. 17 56^ 74 5^-^ 

Chambali x|i«|oAf, Karepatdr, Puraiidar, — a Saranjdm village, 

1082. 18 22 74 ^^ 
Chanchiwali ^rf^^F? Chachem^llee, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwa},— ^7. 

18 28 73 a ^Di 
Chaiidgdnw •^Iv^Jn^? on the Bhima, t. & T. Inddpur,— 197. 

18 15 75 

Chandkhed "^ST^^j near the Irola, favan-rMdwal, Mdwal,— 890- 

' 18 39 73 -^2 
Chande ^5"? on the Muld, Karyat-Mdwa}, Hayeji, — Lapsed to Gl«==^" 

vernment inl846-47 —127. 18 33^ 73 -^^i 

Chandiwali Tjjf^cf^, Chandoolee, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal, — 135. 

18 35 73 
Chandoho =qt^gt?r,ontheahod,t. &T.Pabal,— 197. 18 58 74 

Chamloli Budrukh ^t^c^ ^?^^j on the Ghod, Mahdlari -^®' 
Paba], ^ —917. 19 1 74= ^^ 
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loll ^[^r^f > on the Ghod, t. & T. Khed, an In^m village, — 

pop. 81. Lat. 18° 51' N. Long. 73° 55^' E. 
doolee v. Chdndiwall. 

ills "^r^, on the Bam, Chakan, Khed,— 145. 18 48^ 73 53 

>li ^U<?H> Churholeef on the Indrayeni, Chdkan, Khed, — 355. 

18 40 73 58 

loli ''Efi^^fc^i , ChurholeBy t. & T. Havell, — an Indm village. — 

47-15-4 is due on accoant of the Chdkar Mdn^ Bab Nemnuk ; 

—1849. 18 39 73* 56J 

^f^, on the Ghod, t. & T. Khed, — Market every Tuesday, — 

psed to Government in 1835-36. ; Dekh, Sar, App. B. p. 96, 

—2463. 18 55 73 53^ 

^qr^, on the Ghod, Mahdlmige, Pdbal, —1445. 19 3 73 57^ 

and ^f^^, Chaumnd, Kukadneher, Shivaner, with a hill-fort in 

as, —228. 19 14^ 73 49 

oli I x| T^i ic^r, Chincholeey Patas, Bhimathadi, — ^an Indm villiage, 

—643. 18 20 74 47 

lalganw f^^^p^TT?? Wade, Khed, — an Indm village, — Rupees 

:-8-ll is paid for Mokasd and Indm Chauthai Nemnuk, — 319. 

18 59 73 46 

lalse i%^c^^, NAne-M^wal, Mdwal, —188. 18 44 73 37^ 
lali Rr<5<^, Ambeganw, Khed, . . —114. 19 4^ 73 44 

lali f^n^, Cheekhleey on the Nfra, t. & T. Indapur,- 133. 

18 1^ 74 47i 
ewadi Rr^^^f^f, Wotiir, BrahmanwddA Petd, Shivaner,— 128. 

19 20 74 3 
bll f^oSi', Chimlee, Chdkan', Khed, —335. 18 41J 73 55 

hodi pT^^rr#r, Mdhdlunge, Pdbal,— 989. 

holf f%^TIc^,- liaveli, ShiVan^r, . —256. 19 7^ 73 55 

hoU f%%cf}", Chinchoolee.i. & T. Pdbal,— 470. 18 49 74 13 

holl f^pTIc^, Haveli, Shivaner, . . —256. 19 7 73 55 

holl f^rtl^, on the Ghod, Ghode, Khed,— 365. 19 3 73 55 J 

Aoll ^%c?r, t. & T. Haveli,— an InAm village; Rs. 24-15-1 is 
d on account'of the Chakar Bdb Nemnuk,— 332 18 41 73 49 
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ChlAchosi r^^l^, t. & T. Khed, — a SaraAjdm village, — pop. 370, 

Lat. 18° 45' N. Long. 74° 4'E. 
Chlnchwad fx|xj«i^ ^ Chinchwar or Chtnchore, on the Pdwan&, t. & T. 
Ha veil, — Jatrd on Mdrgashirsh Vad 6 th for Moryd Deva — a living 
incarnation of Ganesha ; Market on Saturdays and the Jatr& day. Seo^ 
Hamilton, Gazet. *Chinchoor;' Lord Valentia, Trav. Vol. II. pp ^^ 
102, 138-47; Moor, Hindu Pantheon, pp. 173-74 ; Asiat. Res. VoL _ 
VII. pp. 381-395. (8vo. ed.) Grant Duff, 11. 368,-2281. 

18 37i 73 50- 

Chlnchwad f^^<^«, Paudh-Khore, Mawal, —274. 18 30 73 39 

Chombhiit ^fpT^j Chombee, Ale, Shivan^r, —595. 19 1 74 ll 

Chopadaj Tj|i|>ivsi^ Choporuj, P. Supe, PuraAdar, — 710. 

18 10 74 2£ 
Churhole v. Chiravlf. 
Churholee v. Charoli. 

Dahitn^ <l^cv| , Duheetna^ on the Mutd-Muld, Sdndas, Bhimathac — If, 

—252. 18 32i 74 l^^m 
Dahiwali ^^cTf, Nan^-Mdwal, Mdwal, . . . —18 47 73 3=- 3 

Ddhuli ^§T?"c?)'> Andar-Mdwa], Khed,— The Isafut village is of 

Watnl Service ; Rs. 88-4-8 is paid an account of Indm T^»jAf 
Nemnuk, —168. 18 53^ 73 ^32 

Daij ^iriflTj or2)wZt(;,ontheBhima,t&T.lAddpur,590. 18 15 74 ^33^ 

Dalimb ?T^?r^> Sandas, Bhimathadi, — Dekh, Sar, App. H. pp. 4 ^^ 8, 

11-15, 21-23, —361. 18 27 74 I«3 

Dalowree Dalwarree v. Dhdlewddl. 
Damneh v. Dh^mne. 

• 

Dapodi ^TTNTj Dapooree, Patas, Bhimathadi,— 232. 18 29 74 ^8 

Dapndl 5TT^> Dapoorie, on the Pawana, t. & T. Haveli ; 1681- ft- 
above the sea ; Balfour, Barom. Sect, of India ; Hamilton, Ga^et» 
* Darapooree' ; Thornton, Gazet. * Dapooree;' Lady Falkland, Chow- 
Chow. Vol., I. p. 228 18 35 73 53^ 

Darakwddi <i<+c||#r> Durukwarree^y^k^^, Khed, 194. 18 69 73 50 

Darawll ?TT^c?tj Daroolee, on the Muld, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal^ 

Dekh. Sar, App. B. p. 79, ... . —536. 18 32 73 42 
Ddrumbr^ ST^j on the Irold, t. & T. Haveli, 292. 18 39 73 45- 
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Dannd ^^^ Dhond, on the Bhimd, Patas, Bhimathadi,^-a temple 
built by Saktankar and the people ; Jatra on chaitra Vad 8th on 
accoant of Kdl Bhairava Deva ; Market every Sunday and the 
Jatrd day; a Saranjdm village; Es. 98-1-11 is paid on account 

. of Mokdsd Nemnuk ; Dekh, Sar, App. G. pp. 10, 11. — pop. 792. 

Lat. 18° 28' N. Long. 74° 39' E. 

Daondaj ^^Ifj Dmnduj, Nirathadi, Purandar, 322. 18 13 74 14 

Dawadl ^T^Fj Dhavmreey — Chdkan, Khed, an Indra village, Rs. 7-14-7 
is paid for Deshmukhi Nemnuk, . . . —618. 18 47 74 2 

Ddwadl, 5R^> Dawureey Paudh-Khore, Mdwal, —18 28 73 30 

Deegid v. Digad. 

Deeksul v. Diksal. 

Deesulee v. Disali. 

Deeweh v. Dlye. 

N _ «\ 1- 
Dehane <^^v|, Duheenay on the Bhim^, Wdde, Khed, The Isdfat 

village is of Watani Service; Rs. 80-9-2 is paid for Inam Tijai 
Nemnuk, —241. 19 1^ 73 42^ 

JDehii 5T> t. & T. Haveli,— an Inam village,— 7G3. 18 43 73 49$ 
JDehvmsee v. Devosi. 

Delawa^i 5*^^^, Dhalowree, on the Muta Mu]a, Pdtas, Bhimathadi, 

—273. 18 Z^ 74 22i 
X^ulgdnv ^-^SoSJlt^, P. Supe, Purandar, . —554. 18 17 74 32 

Xeulgdnvgddd' ^vioAilW JTITr, Pdtas, Bhimathadi,— 230. 

18 24 73 2Gi 
Xenlganvrdje <>io4l|t? H^, on the Bhimh,, Pitas, Bhimathadi, 

471. 18 27^ 74 44^ 
Devagad ^"apT^, Paudh-Khore, Mawal, . —181. 18 39 73 27^ 

X)e?aghar 5^^^, mne-Mawal, Mdwal, . —119. 18 46 73 31 
Devhadi ^o^i), Khede-Bdre, Haveli, . . —349. 18 15 73 59 
Devale ^?^, Kukadneher, Shivaner, . . —104. l** 18 73 49 
Deval^ ^^raj, Dewlehy Ndne Mdwal, Mdwal,— 235. 18 43^ 73 32 

Devaloli 5^f$?)", Dewlolee, on the Mut^, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwaj,- 126 

18 34 73 29 
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DeTOsi 5^Rfr> Dehumsee^ Wdd^, Khed, . — pop. 159. 

Lat 18° 57' N., Long. 73° 46' e. 
Dewleh v. Deval^. 

Dhdkdle g"[SKT^, Mdhdluiige, AmbegAnw Petd, Khed,— 175. 

19 Oi 73 51; 

Dh^kale (gj^ody Tahlee, Mahdlunge, Amb^gdnw P^td, Khed ; a fth 

ranjam village ; Bs. 413-0-3 is due according to the Akdr of tHie 

Mokdsa, Nim Chauthdl, Sar Deshmukhi, Phanjddri, &c., — 229; 

18 10 74 30i 
Dhdkali ST^FcSt? Sandas, Bhimathadl, — Dekh. Sar. App. D. pp. 37 
40, 62, 125, 130, 135, —154. 

Dhaklibhimd SFFT^^^TNTj Tankleey on the Bhima, t. & T. P4bal, 

—332. 18 38^ 73 17 

DhalewMl vr|^e||i)y mne-Mawal, Mawal, . ... . 18 42 73 33 

Dhdl^wddi VJX^^f^, DalwarreCf on the Mind, Minneh^r, Haveli, 
Shivaner, ^136. 19 13 73 48^ 

Dh^l^wddi MM<t|^|, Dalotvree, on the Kard, Karepatar, Parai^dar: 
Jatra at New Moon when it falls on a Monday on acconnt of 
Khandobd of Jejuri who comes for a bath in the river Kard, within 
the limits of this village —338. 18 18^ 74 13^ 

Dhalowree v. Delawdi. 

Dhdmankhel Vjih^I^?^, Haveli, Shivaner ; temple built in the 

time of the Peshwe, —168. 19 lOJ 73 56 

Dhdmne VrfWj Wade, Khed, .... —213. 18 60 73 48 

Dhamne VrpfpT, Damneh, on the Indriyeni, t. & T. Haveli, — 

347. 18 41^ 73 43 
Dhdmni VTRWr, t. & T. Pdbal, . . . —1297. 18 55^ 74 8 

Dhdmri VTPT^, t. & T. Pdba], . . . —1502. 18 48 74 8 

Dhdngole vn^r^, ontheNila,Paudh-Khor^,Mawal,— 18 29 73 33 

Dhdiik St^, Minneher, Shivaner, . . —241. 19 13^ 73 45 

Dhankawdi VPT^T^^, Dkunkowree, Nirathadi, Purandar,— 148. 

18 13i 74 4 
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Dhanore V|Hk, on the Bhima, t. & T. Pdbaj, — a Jaliagir ; Dekh. 
Sar. App. H. pp. 3, 8, 11, 12 ; Rs. 128-8-7 is due on account of the 
Mokdsa Nemnuk, . pop. 575. Lat. 18° 37^' N. Long. 74° 11' e. 

Dh^noren VJJ^, on the Indraye^i, Chdkan, Khed.— 439. 18 47 74 2 

Bhdnorl '^Rfff, Danaree, t. & T. Haveli, .—222. 18 36 73 57 
lykgiffuree v. Ddwdi. 

Dhkyarl vrpitr, t. & T. Haveli, . . . —1058. 18 25J 73 62 
Dholeshwar, Temple on a hill, Rdmawddi, Purandar, — 2949*6 ft. 
above the sea. Bombay Geo. Trans. IX. p. 343. 18 26 74 13^ 

Dholwad qr^^, on the Pushpavati, Haveli, Shivaner, 1,007. 

19 13i 74 2^ 
Dhond V. Daund. 

Dhoowolee v. Dhuwoli. 

Dhunhowree v. Dhankawdi. 

Dhuwoli ^trcSt? Dhgowolee, Wdde, Khed, —105. 19 2 73 42 

Digad R"^?"? Deegidy on the Ghod, Ambegdnw, Khed,— 153. 

19 8 73 45 

Oigbi K^i^ ^igghee, t. & T. Haveli, . . —279. 18 37 73 56 

Diksal K4ii^o4, Deehsul, on the Bhimd, t. & T. Inddpur. — 214. 

18 18 74 51 
Hill neat it 2,489 ft. above the sea. Bomb. Geog. Trans, vol. 

IX. p. 343. 

l>imbe Budrukh ft^ ^<;is,<^ , Ghode, Khed,— 163. 19 6 73 47^ 

BimbeKhurd, f^ ^, on the Ghod, Ghode, Khed,— 86. 

19 5 73 49 
Dingor6 f^^HJ^, on the Pushpavati, Haveli, Shivaner,^ — 991. 

19 17 73 b^ 
l^i §t^^r> DeesuleCf on the Muta, Paudh-Khore, Mawal, — 61. 

18 31i 73 35i 
Diy6 5J?T, Deewek, Karyat-Saswad, Purandar, with a 'large castle- 
like building in ruins ; Jatra held on Chaitra Vad 8th on account of 
Bhairava Deva. A Saranjdm Village, . —2238. 18 23 74 5^ 
Doni ^rr, Ambeganw, Khed, .... —163. 19 11 73 42 
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Donde ^, on the Bhima, t. & T. Khed,^Jatr^ in Chaitra Shudh Qihin 
honour of Bhairava Deva, — a Saranj dm village, — pop. 716. 

Lat 18° 62' N. Long. 73° 64^' K 

Doiigargdnw ^^T^C^R^ on the Bhima, Sdndas, Bhimathadi, —342. 

18 37 n 
Dongargdnw ^Hl^li^, Nane-Mdwal, Mdwal, Western extrem|j 

the Karla base, 2,079*5 ft. above the sea; — Bomb, Geog. 
Vol. IX. p. 343, —111. 18 44i 73 30 

Dongargaiiw Ij^^t^j on the Wdlki, Paudh-Khor^, M4wal,--303. 

18 344 73 35 

Donje or Donja, ^T^HTj Karyat-Mawal, Haveli, — Market <►: 

Fridays, —481. 18 24J 73 5 

Doodoolgaon v. Dudulgauv. 

Doujidvj V. Dauiidaj. 

Dudhavire ^^FK} Naiie-Mawal, Mawal, —68. 18 41J 73 35 

Dudulgdiiw >SNSo6^|t^, on the IiidraTeni, t. & T. Haveli,— 196. 

18 41 73 5^ -6j 
Daheena v. Dehane. 

Duheetna v. Dahitne. 

Dumkwarree v. Darakwddi. 

Edgdiiw q^irtf , Yeerganw, on the Kukadi, A\i, Boripeta, Shivan^ ei 

—487. 19 10 74 — 4 
Enero q^, Minneher, Shivaner, . . —550. 19 10 73 5^5- 3^ 

Gadad JR?", Wade, Khed, .... —188. 18 54 73 4( 

Gagarganw ITmTn'R, t. & T. Inddpur, —203. 18 9 J 75 

Gaiigapur /hjihI, on the Ghod, Ambeganw, Khed,— 345. 

19 4 73 5« :^ 
Gangdpur Khurd W^^ ^^It, Ghode, Khed,— 449. 19 6J 73 hZ 

Gaiijewalan ^If^^^, Ganjeewulhuriy on the Bhimd, t. & T. Inda- 
P"r, . . ' .' —110. 18 14^ 75 5 

Gar TTf?:, on the Bhima, Saiidas, Bhimathadi,— a Jahagir village,— 
Bs. 227-2-2 is due according to the income of the Mokasa,— 52. 

18 ^8i 74 39 
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Garide J|(^f^y Gurrdeeh, on the Kara, Karepa^dr, Paraxidar, — 

Lapsed to GoTemment in 1845-46,— De^fe. Sar. A^^. D. p. 39; App. 
M. p. 2, ^ . . . —pop. 1087. Ut. 18° 21' N. Long. 73° 59^' E. 
Oargaon v. GhArg^w. 

Gamolot GhAt 18 30 73 27 

» • 

jlSUuiddar^ 'II^^^C^l, Oawoordurreh,Khed6'BiTeyKa,Ye\iy — anlndm 

yiniage, —127. 18 21^ 73 54 

Ge&ydh6 HW^ (?eM7Mcfa,onthePdwana,Pawan-Mawal,Mdwal,— 253. 

18 38 73 32i 
Oeereem v. Girlm. 

Geeroolee v. Girawli. 

Oeervee v. Girvi. 

Oewuda v. Genvdhe. 

OhaAgdldare q'j||o6d^< , Minneh^r, Shivaner,— 171. 19 11^ 73 48^ 

Qhaigdnw ^iVIHj Oargaon, on the Mul4, Karde, Shivaner, — 646. 

19 18 74 19 
Oh^tghar t||ct|<,^ Kukadneher, Shivaner, — Has the ruins of the Hill 

fort called Jiyadhan f^J^VR", . . . —174. 19 17 73 46 

<3hod R. iqr5", rises in Khed 19 6 73 36 

joins the Bhlma 18 30^ 74 37 

Cfhode mr, Ohore%, on the Ghod, Ghode, Khed,— Market on 

Fridays, —4362. 19 2^ 73 54^ 

Ghonshet VJI^UIci^ Ndne-Mdwa}, Mdwal, —218. 18 49 73 38 
Okookeh v. Ghutke. 
Qhootgee v. Ghntke. 
Ohorek V. Ghode. 

Ghorpadi ^q[^, Gorepwrree, t. & T. Haveli,— 646. 18 31 73 57^ 

Gnotawde qi^"^, Ohotowreh, Pawan-Mdwal, Mdwal. Has an old 

temple; Jatrd held on Mdgh vad 5th on account j»fBdpujl Baw4 
Deya ; another Jatrd on Chaitra shuddh I5th in honour of Rdkadob^ 
Dera ; Market on Tuesdays, and the Jatrd days except during the 
monsoons, — an Indm village,— Rs. 40-4-7 Is paid on aqcount of the 
Watan Japti Nemnuk, —1074. 18 33 73 42^ 

9 
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Ghotawdi vj)d4^7 y ^^H^, Ehed.— The Isafnt village is of Watani 
Service ;— Rs. 40-4-7 is paid on account of Inim Tij41 Nem^ok. 

—pop. 353. Lat 18° 59' N. Long. 78° 41' E. 
Ghutk^ ^7ohy Ghootgeef Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal, — 279. 

18 31^ 73 26^ 
Girawli pt^5?f^ Oeeroolee, MahfluAg^, Pdbal, — 509. 

19 5 73 55j^ 

Girim PkN"," Geereem, Pdtas Bhimathadi, — a Jeii&fpx village,— 

Ks. 36>0-2 is paid on account of Mokusd Nemnuk, — 441. 

18 26 74 85 

Girvi fj|^<ff GeerveCf on the Nird, t. & T. Ifidipnr,-an Inam village, 

— Rs. 22-1-11 is due on account of the Deshmukhi, — 17 57 75 10 

Godr^ Jjfj", Godra, Havell, Shivaner, . —288. 19 16 73 56 

Godambre ^[^^, Goroombreh, on the Pawand, Earydt Mdwal, 
Haveli,— an Indm village, .... —153. 18 40 73 44^ 

Gogalwadi Jr|Trc!5^r^,Khed^-Bdr^, Haveli,— an Indm village,— Rs.86 
is due on the farm of pasture lands, . »185. 18 22^ 73 54^ 

Gohe Budrukh ;Tft" <N<i^^ > Ghode, Khed,— 607. 19 4J 73 48^ 

Goh6 Khurd itlT ^j ^We, Khed, . —836. 19 4 73 .47 

Gojubawi TTppnT, Goodjbawee, Karydt-Bdrdmati, Inddpur, — 522. 

18 13 74 38 
Gokhali TTf^oSf, t. & T. lAdapur, . . —105. 18 5 75 3 

Golegiinw 'H^iTI?,' ^^ *^® Indrdyeni, Chdkan, Khed, — a temple of 

Mahddeva called Kdpur^shwar, . . . —390. 18 38 74 2 
Goleganw ^o5^?, on the Kukade, Haveli, Shivaner. — Caves in the 

hill — Jatra held on Bhddrapad shuddh 4th in honour of Ganapati, 

19 13i 73 57 

Gonawdl jffH^^, Chdkan, Khed,— of Wattan Isafut Service. — 
Ks. 74-9-7 is paid on account of Isafat Nemnuk, and the proceeds 
of the farm of pasture land, —85. 18 48J 73 54 

Gonawdl Tf^^lfr? Gonowree, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal, — 143. 

18 29 73 38i 

Gondi rfr^t, on the Nird, t. & T. Iiiddpur, —151. 17 56 75 7 

Goodjhawee v. Gojubdwf. 

Gooloonchee v. Gnlunche. 
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Goonud v. Qanand. 

Goorholee v. Gurholi. 

Qorhd Khurd 3qp5" ^5"^ on the Mutd, Karydt-Mdwal, Haveli, 

—pop. 295. Lat 18° 24^' N. Long. 73° 49' E. 

Gorh^ Budrukh 3rfr^ ^<l\<5t, on the MutA, t. & T. Haveli,— 629. 

18 25 73 48 
GoregiLUW jTk^IH, Wade, Khed,— an Indm village,— Rs. 16-11-0 is 

dae on accoant of Mokdsd income, . . —138. 19 73 45 
Gorepurree v. Ghorpadl. 
Goroombreh v. Godumbre. 

Gosdsi Ar«|yt> t. & T. Khed,— an Indm,— 171. 18 49 74 3 
Gotodi ^11%^, Gotondecy t. & T. Inddpur,— 337. 18 4 74 56 

Govitri TtR^? Ndne-Mawal, Mdwal, — an Indm, — 205. 

18 48 73 35 
Guldni JT^l^j Khedpaikl, Pdbal, . . —585. 18 52J 74 1 

Golunche ITST^j Goolooncheey P. Shirwal, Parandar, — a Saranjdm 

village.— See Govt. Corres. No. 3471 of 13th August 1849, and 
letter of Court of Directors, 22nd May 1849,-1197. 18 8 74 17 J 

Gunand 4Hc^> Goonudj on the Nird, P. Shirwal, Purandar, — the 
Isafut ^age is of Watdni Service, . —171. 18 8 74 7 

Gonawdi TppTS'l , Gonowree, on the Kara, Karyat-Baramatl, Indd- 

pur, ."* —1362. 18 8 74 38^ 

Oungapur v. Gangdpar. 

Gorholl T^lc^y Goorholee, Kar^patdr, Purandar, — 380. 

18 24 74 9i 
Ourrddeeh v. Gardde. 

Hadapsar ^^Htll? Hurrvpmr, t. & T. Haveli,— 1774. 

18 30 74 
Ha^ar ^^tll^ Hurmr, Kukadneher, Shivaner — Fort in ruins re- 
markable for the labour bestowed on one of its gates and the ascent 
up to it; —163. 19 16 73 53 

Halgoolwaree v. Holgundwddl. 

Hargud^ ^^TRT, Nirathadf, Purandar, . —231. 18 13^ 74 9 
' Hirischandragad, 4680 ft. above the sea.— Bom. Geog. Trans., IX 343 ; 
flomtTton, Gaz. ' Hurreechunderghur' ; Hindustan, Vol. II. p. 181. 

19 23 73 51 
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Harni ?Tjftj Humee, Nirathadi, Purandar.— It is a hereditary 
SaranjAm village,— Ks. 131-11-2 is paid on the Mokis^,— DeH. 
Sar. App. D. pp. 37-40,— pop. 477. Lat. 18° lOJ' N. Long. 74° 11' E. 

Hatvfj ^^ifpT, Sawvec;,Minneher, Shivaner,— 181. 19 12 73 43 

Hendruj ?T^, WM^, Khed,— Market on Fridays,— 165. 

18 54 73 4lj 
Hewreh v. Hivre. 

Hingangany f^J|U|J|je|^ on the Bhim^, t. & T. lAddpur, — 436. 

18 9| 75 9^ 
Hinganganw f^IFnTR, on the Muta-Mul4, Sdndas, Bhimathadl,— 184 

18 32 74 12^ 
HiAganlberdi ftTpTN^Fj P^t*s, Bhimathadi, — an Inam village, 

—301. 18 25^ 74 46i 
Hifigane Khurd f^^ ^^, Karydt-Mawal, Havell,— Has an old 

temple, and Jatrd is held on Asbddh Shuddh 11th on accoant of 
Vithobd Deva, —105. 18 28 73 54 

Hingand f^5f, Hingree.ovL the Matd, t. & T. Haveli, —539. 

18 29 73 53^ 
Hinganlgadd f^T^^TT^f , on the Bhlmd, Pdtas, Bhimathadi, — 397- 

18 25^ 74 411 
Ilingree v. Hifigane. 

ilmjavdl ft^T^^, Ilinjowra^ t. & T. Haveli, — an Indm village, — 

Rs. 86-9-2 is due on accoant of the Chdkar Mdnyachee Bdb, — 383. 

18 351 73 481 
Hinvarganw (?lTTt?, Hiwurgaon^ Belhe, Shivaner, — Acquired by 

Government in 1836, — 212. 19 21 74 20 

Hinvre ^^, Minneher, Shivaner, . . —^16. 19 11 73 49 

Hiiivre Budrukh ^^ f 5"^^? ^^ ^^^ Pushpdvati, Haveli, Shivaner, 

— Hunis held in Chaitra in honour of Ldvakhdn Bdwd Pir, — 1101. 

19 11 74 ^ 
Hinvr6 Khurd f|V^ ^, on the Pushpdvati, Haveli, Shivaner,-495. 

19 13 74 2\ 
Hirdi j^^, Kukadneher, Shivaner, . . —87. 19 16^ 73 49 

Hivrc f^^iC, Uewnh, t. & T. Pabaj, . , —508. 18 46 74 11 
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Hiyr^ f^^^ on the Mind Ndrdyangdnw, P&bal,— pop. 434. 

Lat 19° 5' N. Long. 74° 4' E. 

Hivr4 [t«K, Kar6patdr, Purandar,— a Sarahjdm village,— Rs. 8-7-1 
is dae on account of Nemnak of the water of a channel, — 700. 

18 21^ 74 4 

Hfimirgcum v. Hinvarganv. 

Hoi 5To5, on the Nird, Nirathadi, Parandar, — the village lapsed to 
Government in 1826-27, —487. 18 6 74 26 

Holgnndwddl ?T^lT^5?r^> Halgoolwaree, t. & T. liidapur, — 32. 

18 14 74 51 
Humee v. Harni. 

Murmir v. Hadsar. 

Inddpor Talukd acquired by Government in 1827-28,-52,830. 

17 54 74 29^ 

18 19 75 13 
liidapnr Kasbd, f ^TT^, Hamlets— Tarangwddi on the W. ; Galaiid- 

wadl on the S. E. ; Galadawadi, Narohijdwadl, Takurwddl, to the N. ; 
Mdlewddi N. E. ; Saradaydchiwddi to the E. — A hums on Mdr- 
gashirsh Shuddh 8th, 9th, and 10th on account of Chapkhdn Plr, — 
Market on Sundays and the hirus days, — 7,051. 18 6^ 75 5 
Indapnr Peth, f5TRX ^T^T, t. & T. Indapur, — Market on Sundays, — 
Thornton, Gaz. * Indapoor' ; Grant Duff, I. pp. 124, 134,-3237. 

18 6 75 5 
IMrayeni or Indrdwani R., rises 18 44 73 25 

Joins the Bhima 18 40 74 4 

lAduri f5§, Endooree, on the Indrayeni, joins the Bhima, Chdkan, 

Khed,— an Inam viUage, ..... —661. 18 44J 73 46 
lAglnn f4|^0f, Inglor, on the Mlna, Minneher, Shivaner, — 457. 

19 13 73 46 
toglan jJ|o6H y Andar-Mdwal, Khed, . —261. 18 5^J 73 37^ 

- ^Apiir or Visapur fort, 1,200 feet above the plain, — Hamilton, Gazet. 
" ' * Esaghar*; Lord Valentia^TrAY. Vol. II. pp. 100, 101, 148, 152.— 

18 43 73 33 
^•l^vi^di ^o&4^9 Jalowree, on the Knkade, Kukadnehdr, Shivaner, 

19 16i 73 48 
'•tednw 5lo5^r?7 Julgaon, on the Kard, Karepatar, Purandar,— 502. 

r 18 13i 74 Sli 
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Jalgdnw 3TS>Ilt?, P. Snpe, Purandar,— pop. 625. LaL 18° 14' N. 

Long. 74° 31' E. 

Jalochi 5f55I^ff , Jalloochee^ Karydt Bdramati, I^ddpar, — 291. 

18 8^ 74 40 
Jalowree v. Jalavndl. 

Jamb 5n^, on the Nird, t. & T. Inddpur, —100. 18 2 74^6 

Jdmbavde 3TR^, Chdkan, Khed, 18 46 73 47^ 

Jambavli ^ff^^f Jamboli, Ndne-Mdwal, Mdwal, 18 51 73 31 

Jambe ^^^ Jamh,, on the Pa wand, t. & T. Haveli, — an Indm Tillage, 

— Es. 24-15-1 is due on account of the Ghdkar Manyachi B^,— 302. 

18 37i 73 47i 
Jdmbganv Sn^TTTf > on the Mula, Paudh-Khore, Miwal, — 222. 

18 32 73 35i 
Jdmbhol ^rr^TToJ, Nane-Mawal, Mdwal, —203. 18 45^ 73 40 

Jambhorf Sft^Tlff J Ambegdnw, Khed, . —533. 19 6 73 43 
Jdnibhulne STTVTojq-, Paudh-Khor6, Mawal, . . 18 40 73 28^ 

Jdmble 5n^, Votiir, Shivaner, . . . —259. 19 18 74 1 



Jdmblf vsir^oSf, on the Musd, Mose-Khore, Havell,— 280. 

18 23i 73 43 

Jamboli v. Jdmbali. 

Jdmbulshi 3n^o5?ft> Votiir, Brahmanwddd, Shi vaner, 19 21 73 ^7 
Jdmbut ^rtgcT, on the Kukade, Ale, Shivaner,— 505. 19 74 XH 

Jdt^gany Budrukh STI^TTt? q^;^^, on the Yel, t. & T. Pdbal,— 4^^^ 

18 43 74 J- ^ 
Jdt^gdnw Khurd Sff^rf ^^ t. & T. Pdbal,— 480. 18 43 74 J- ^ 

Jaulke Budrukh 5f3o5^ ^T^^^i t. & T. Khed,— an Inam villa.^* 
Ks. 262-9-1 is paid on account of Mokdsd and other Nem^uk, — 9^^ 

18 55 74 ^ 

Jaulke Khurd SfJoS^ ^^, Jowla, t. & T. Khed, — a life Inam-^^ 

Rs. 77-11-10 is paid on account of Mokasd and other NemnC^-^ 

—221. 18 51 73 5 
Javajdrjun ^T^^^T^r, Joolarjoon, on the Kara, Belhd, Puraiid 

—112. 18 17i 74 1 
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ff^, Jowlehj on the Qhod, Avsarl, Pdbal, — pop. 229. 

Lat. 18° 59' N. Long. 74° 7' E. 
Jaleshwar If^oS ^io5^9 Belh^, Shivaner,— 639. 

19 27 74 12 
r V. Jevur. 

3T3Tn> JeejooreCy Karepatdr Parandar, — A temple of Ehan- 
on the hill bailt by the Holkar. Four Jatrds are held on his 
int,— Paash Shaddh 15th, Magh Shaddh 15th, Ghaitra 
dh 15thy and Mdrgshirsh Shuddh 15th — Market every day ; 

I. Sar. App. B. p. 95 ; Hamilton^ Gaz. * Jejurry' ; Moor, Hinda 
heon, p. 43, 199, 422 ; Thornton, Gaz. * Jejoorie'; Hamilton, 
* Joodhan'; near it is Jevadhan Joodhun, a hill fort captured 

bombardment in 1818 —2,290. 18 17 74 13 

5T^, Jewreh, Nan^-Mawal, Mdwal . —80. 18 47 73 30 

Station on a hill a little to the N. 2881*1 ft. above the sea. 
»mb. Geog. Trans. Vol. IX. p. 343. ... 18 47^ 73 29^ 
sH"^, Jehwoor, on the Nlrd, P. Shirwal, Purandar, — 294. 

18 7i 74 13^ 
w pr<r| [?; Jeerehgaon, Pdtas, Bhimathadl, — 409. 

18 22 74 36 
^ ^ffJn'^r? Jogowree, Karepatar, Parandar, — 438. 

18 14 74 19 
)on V. Javlarjun. 
or Joonur v. Junnar. 
'. Jaulke Khurd. 
V. Javle. 
, on Jivdhan, a remarkable Hill-fort,— see Hamilton's Hindustan, 

II. p. 181. 
V. Jalg4nv. 

^rar, Jooneer or Joonur, Haveli, Shivaner, — Market every 

ay ; Shivaji's first act of hostility agaiast the Mughuls was the 
ler of this place in 1657 ; Buddhist Caves in the neighbourhood ; 
ivaner. ^Dekh. Sar. App. B. p. 96 ; Hamilton, Gazet. and Hin- 
in. Vol. II. p. 181.; Thornton, Gazet. ^Jooneer;' Grant Duff, 
I. pp. 8, 61, 92, 121, 162, 244, 267 ; Bird's Caves of Western 
I, p. 11 ; Jour. Bomb. Br. As. Soc. Vol. III. part II. pp. 62-64 ; 
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Jmr. B. As. Soc. Vol. IV. pp. 281-291— pop. 14,458*. 

Lat 19° 12' N. Long. 73° 56' E. 

Jannar Haveli,^amt7ton, Hindustan VoL II. p. 181. •[ «^ •,^, „, « 

"^ \ 19 19^ 74 6 

Kadadh^ ^^^y^jKurdheh, t. & T. Khed,— A SaraAj^m village; As. 15-4 
is due on account of Warshdsan Nemnnk, — 404. 18 57 73 82 

Kadhad^ ^T^, Zwrc?a, Pawan-MAwal,MAwal,--239. 18 42 73 35^ 

Kadus 7^^ 9 Kurroos, t. & T. Khe^y — ^A hereditary In;&m yillage ; 
Bs. 296-6-8 is paid on account of the attachment of the Wat«iof 
the Pdtfl ; Market on Wednesdays, —3,295. 18 53^ 73 52^ 
Kahu ^rr, ^wAoo, on the Bhlm^, WAd^, Eaied,— 194. 18 57^ 73 49^ 
Kadrgaon v. Kedgaftw. 
Kdjhad ^TRT^j *• & T. ludapur, . . —1048. 18 9 74 48 

Kaladib SRoS^, Kulumh, Belh^, Shivaner, —296. 19 23 74 8 

Kalamb ^RoS^, Kullumh, on the Nir6, t. & T. Lid Apur,— 1095. 

18 1 74 50 
Kalambal cho^^fy Kullunibuee, on the Qhod, Anib(5gAnw, Khed,— 134* 

19 6i 73 451 
Kalamshet ^ToJ^^nTj Kullumshet^ Paudh-Khord, Mdwa},— 102. 

18 31 -73 871 
Kalas cFToS^, Kullus, Ale, Shivaner, . —669. 19 6 74 17 

Kajas ^55^, Kulus^ t. & T, Inddpnr, — Market on Tuesdays,— I^lom- 

ton, Gaz.— 'Kulus.' —1,922. 18 lOJ 74 51 

T. S. station on a hill 2\ m. S. E. 2018*5 ft. above the sea. Bomb. 
Gcog. Trans. Vol. IX. p. 343 18. 9-293, 74. 52-158." 

Kalas ^ToS^, Khulus, on theMola, t. & T. Haveli,— An In Am village, 
Rs. 49-14-1 is due no account of the Sar Deshmukhi and Sohotri 
Nemnuk, —205. 18 34J 73 66 

Kajasi SFoAl^r? Kulaaee, on the Bhimd, t. & T. Inddpur,— 606. 

18 12^ 75 4 

Kaldari c^ifoo^^, Nirathadi, PuraAdar, — Lapsed to Government in 
1845-46, _539. is 15 74 81 

Kale ^c^, Miniieher, Shivaner, . . . —424. 19 10 73 53 

Kdlc ^r^, Pawan-Mawal, Mdwal. . . —253. 18 41 73 34 
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Kalhdt STcJSFrS", Chdkan, Khed,— pop. 311. Lat. 18° 52' N. 

Long. 73° 40^' E. 
Kal Omhreh v. Khdlumbre. 

Kaltan SF[c*d^ , ontheBhimd,t.&T.Indapur,— 720. 18 11 75 4 
Ealiis 7o3'^9 on the Bdm, Chakan, Khed, — A temple of Mahadeva 

called Kdleshwar SfTToS^; Rs. 5-13-5 is due on account of the half 

Tillage held in partnership according to the Deshmukhi Akdr ; 

lapsed to Government in 1844-45, . . —887. 18 45^ 78 58^ 
Kalydn ^T^TpTj KulliaUf on the Shivagangd, Khed-Bdre, Hayeli, 

—668. 18 20^ 73 49 
Kamdn ^nTT^Ty Kuman^ on the Bhima, Ghakan, Khed ; Jatrd of Edjd 

Mogal Devaon Paush Shuddh 15th, . —263. 18 55 73 53 

Kambleshwar SfTt^oJ^^ on the Nira, Karyat-Bdramati, Inddpur, 

—276. 18 3 74 30J 

Kdmbre SFTriTj Andar-Mawal, Khed, — The Isafat village is of Watani 

Service ; Rs. 88-4-8 is paid on account of Inam Tijdi Nemnuk, — 272. 

18 53 73 33 

K^mthadl SfTpnT^r? Khed-Bare, Haveli, —374. 18 15 73 57 

Kandalg^nw SFTRJ^TTtf > on the Bhimd, t. & T. Inddpur,— 602. 

18 6 75 12^ 
KAndall ^fTRToSl'? on the Kukade, Ale, Shivaner,.-774. 19 9 74 8 

Kdngdnw ^PnTR, Khangaon, on the Bhimd, Pdtas, Bhimathadi, — 

Market on Mondays ; lapsed to Government in 1826-27, — 1009. 

18 31 74 32J 

Kdnhe cFTpl", Ndne-Mdwal, Mdwal. . . —255. 18 45^ 73 39 

Kanhersar ^''i'^^, Kunneisur, t. & T. Khed, — A hereditary Iiiam 

village, — Rs. 420-6-0 is due on account of Mokdsa Deshmukhi 
Watan and other Nemnuk, .... —543. 18 49 74 4 
Kdnh^wddi Khurd ^TT^^T^ ^3^, KanJiehwaree Kd. Wdde, Khed, 
an Isdfat village is of Watani Service. Rs. 18-3-7 is due for Indm 
Tijai Nemnuk, —38. 18 55 73 40^ 

Kanhewddl Budrukh SFTf^f^ ^d\<c< , on the Bhlmd, Wdde 
Khed ; an Isdfat village of Watani Service; Rs. 50-1-10 is due on 
account of Indm Tijdi Nemnuk, . . —241. 18 56^ 73 52 
10 
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Kanhewadi SFFff f^> on the Indrdyenl, Chdkan, Khe^,— pop. 65. 

Lat. 18° 42^' N.Long. 73° 47' E. 
Kdnsare ^^ft, Kasara, Al^, Bori Petd, Shivaner, — ^262. 

19 8J 74 24 
Kdns^ SFTR^j on the Ghod, Ghode, Khed,— 533. 19 4^ 73 50^ 
Kantee v. Kdtl. 
Kaniir ^FTFR:? t. & T. Pdba], .... —1408. 18 50 74 11 

Kara R. SRTT, Kurra, rises in Purandar T. 18° 20' 73° 57' 
and flows S. E. past Saswad, and joins the Nird 18 4 74 43 
Karaiidi ^ct^^ Kurrundee, Chdkan, Khed,— 833. 18 43^ 74 7J 

Karaiij ^f^t^^Kurroonj, Pawan-MAwal, MawaJ, 262. 18 42^ 73 36 

Karanjdle 3FT^q5> Kurrunjaleh^ Madh-Khore, Shiyaner, — 302. 

19 20 73 54 
Karanje ^t^> Nirathadi, Purandar ; Dehh, Sar, App. D. p. 38,— 

994. 18 8 74 21 
KaranjgdAv chT^^lNy Nane-MdwaJ, MdwaJ, — an Inam village, 
Es. 7-13-6 is due on the income of the attached Indm, — 639. 

18 48i 73 36 

Kararijavihire ^^>y|p/f<^, Kurunjvehur^ Wdde, Khed. — Lapsed to 
Government in 1825-26, 161,-18 49 73 47 

Karatee v. Karhati. 

Karegdnv ^iK^IK^ Kcregaon, t. & T. Kited,— an Inam village,— 267 

18 56J 73 58 

Karhati S|7f j|y3J, Karatee, on the Kard, p. Sup^, Purandar, — an Inim 
village, — Rs. 151-14-5 is paid for the Mokdsd and Nim Chauthii 
Akar,and Rs. 11-5-9 for Potdari Nemnuk, &c.— 857. 18 15 74 29 

Karkhel SFf^^^, Karyat-Sdswad, Purandar,— 467. 18 17 74 34 
Karhumba v. Khadkumba. 

Kdrkundi ^nTTT^T, Wade, Khed, . . —150. 18 50 73 50 

Kdrld or Kdrle, S[7J^^, Karlee, Carli, &c., Ndne-MdwaJ, Mdwal ; 

1956 ft. above the sea, Market every Friday except during the mon- 
soon ; famous Buddhist caves in the hill ; — Balfour, Barom. Sect, 
of India ; Hamilton, Gazet. — *Carli;' Thornton, Q&z. — * Karlee;' 
Lord Valentia, Yoy. & Trav. Vol. II. pp. 100, 148-51, M, Graham, 
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• 

Jonr. of Res. in India ; Jacquemonty Journal, torn. III. pp. 586-87 ; 
Heber, Journal, Vol. II. pp. 203-205 ; Fergusson^ Rock-cut Tem- 
ples, pp. 27-34, or Jour. R. Asiat. Soc. Vol. YIII. pp. 57-64, Hist. 
Architect*. Vol. II. pp.460, 464, 482, 484-89; Wilson, Jour. 
Bomb. B. R. Asiat. Soc. Vol. III. pt. II. pp. 48-50 ; Grant Duff, 
H. M. Vol. II. p. 367 ; Erskine, Bomb. Lit. Trans. Vol. II., — pop. 

487. Lat 18° 45^' N. Long. 73° 32' E. 

Karadi c^l^j Kurndee, Belhe, Brahmanwada Petd, Shivaner, — 141. 

19 22^ 74 5 

Karndoli SFX^r^j Ndne-Mawal, Mdwal,— an Isafat village of Wa- 
tani service ; Rs. 127-14-10 is due according to the Inam Tijdi 
Akar, —141. 18 46^ 73 31^ 

Kasari SFTRTRT, ^asare, on the Bdm, Wade, Khed,— 78. 

18 53 73 43^. 
Kdsarsai eFTTHR^I"? J^asser Saee, on the Rautwddr, t. & T. Haveli, 

—599. 18 37 73 44^ 
Kashele ^ \\^ , Andar-Mawal, Khed, —276, 18 52 73 39 
Kassowlee v. Kusawli. 

Kdsurdi ^H^, Sdndas, Bhimathadi, —276. 18 28 74 17J 

Kdtalvedhe SFTfdlcxS^S, Katalwdda, Belhe, Borl Petd, Shivaner,— 574 

19 13^ 73 16 
Kdtapur Khurd SETTR?! ^^Tj on the Ghod, Avsarl, Pdbal, — 76 

18 59 74 11 
Kdtarkhadak SFWW^^j Pawan-Mdwal, Mdwal,— 424. 

18 36^ 73 38 
Kdted cfTf^Tj Katehra, on the Mind, Haveli, Shivaner, — 178. 

19 9 73 54 
Katehra v. Kdted. 

Kdti Sfrr^tj Kantee, t. & T. Indapur, . . — 766 18 1^ 75 

Eatphal efid^tcxS^ Kutpool, Karyat-Bdrdmati, Indapur, — an old temple 
of Jdndi Devi ; Jatra held in her honour in Ashwin Shuddh.l5th ; 
Market on the Jatrd day, —750 18 13J 74 41 

Kdtraj 4iM>s1 , at the foot of Kdtraj Ghdt, t. & T. Haveli,— 815 

18 24 73 b^\ 
Katroor v. Kotharud. 
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Kdtvl 3Frff<fr> on the Indrayenl, N^n^-Mdwal, M&wa], — ^pop. 102 

Lat 18° 45' N.Long. 73 43' E. 
Kautavli 4^l6ioSi ^KowtuUee, t.& T. Ifiddpur,— 338. 18 . 8^ 74 68 

Kavdh^ SFT^, Kownteh, t. & T. Paba], . —1802. 18 54 74 14 

Kedgdnv f5|7^JTf?> Eairgaon, Pdtas, Bhimathadi, — Market on Wed- 
nesdays, —1007. 18 28 74 25 

Keekwee v. Kikvi. 
Keisnud v. Kesnand. 

Kelawd^ cKoA^^, Khede-Bar^, Haveli, — a Saranjdm village,— '641. 

18 16 73 67 
EelgduY SFTo^TTT?, on the Indrdyeoi, Chdkan, Ehed, — an lodm village, 

Es. 148-2-9 is paid on the Deshmakhi and farm of pasture, — 256. 

18 41 73 57 
Kell ^ro?t, Kukadneh^r, Shivaner, 19 14 78 49^ 

Keli #ro5f, Votiir, Brahmanwdda, Shivaner,— 365. 19 23 74 2 

Kendiir Ir^T, t. & T. Pabal,— a Jahdgir,— 2736. 18 46^ 74 6 

Keiijal ir^ToJ, Nirathadi, Paraiidar, . . —437. 18 11^ 74 0^ 

Kenwddi cfT^^f , on the Kukade, Kukadneher, Shivaner, — 106. 

19 15 73 50* 
Kesnand "FT^R^, Keisnud^ Sdndas, Bhimathadi, — 624. 

18 34 74 5 
Kesure v. Khenchare. 

Ketakvale cj^ d * 1 od , Kateekowla, Khede-Bdre,Havelf,~an Inam,— 207 

18 16 74 1 
Kewla V. Kivle. 

Khadkdle ^^cf^|od Khurhaleh, a railway station, Ndn^-Mawa], 

Mawal, —359. 18 45^ 73 36^ 

Khadakwasl^ ^Tf^?f^^, Kliurruhwasla, near the Mutd, t. & T. 

Haveli, —822. 18 25^ 73 60J 

Khadki f^^$Tf Khirhee, t. & T. Haveli,— The scene of the defeat of 

theMardthas in Nov. 1817; Grant Duff, Vol. III. pp. 423-27; 

Fitzclarence, Journal pp. 278-79, 293—302,-561. 18 33^ 73 55 
Khadki ^^sfT? Kurkee, on the Ghod, Mahalunge, Pdbal,— 380. 

19 74 3^ 
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Khadkf ^sC^^U JOiirheey Pdtas, Bhimathadi,— pop. 734. 

Lat. 18° 20' N.Long. 74° 19' E. 
Khadkumba ^^cFT^j Karkumhaj Khurkoomhehy Kukadneher, Shi- 

vaner, . . ? —91. 19 15 73 47^ 

Khaire ^, Khiree, Kukadneher, Shivaner,— 35. 19 17 73 49^ 

Khalad ?3"^2r> Khulud^ on the Kard, Karydt-Saswad, Purandar, — a 
Saranjam village,— D^M. Sar, App. M. p. 2,-990. 18 19 74 8 

Khdlumbre ^[c^vj^jy Kal OmbreJi, on the Indrdyeni, Chdkan, Khed, 
—a Saranjdm village, —207. 18 45 73 50 

Khdmganv Biidrukh ^fqiff^ ^^^> on the Mutd-Muld, Sdndas, 

Bhimathadi. — Lapsed to Government in 1845-46, — 502. 

18 32^ 74 17 

Khamgdiiv ^fpPTRj Havelf, Shivaner, . —259. 19 14 73 53 

Khamgdnv ^imi?, Karydt-Mdwal, Haveli,— 678. 18 21 73 44 

Khdmgdnvtek ^I^JIMdch^ Sandas, Bhimathadi --Lapsed to Govern- 
ment in 1826-27, —219. 18 32 74 13^ 

Khdmshet <e(|4{^|cl9 on the Indrdyeni, Ndne-Mawal, Mdwal,— 93. 

18 451 73 36 
Kbdndpur ^RRT? Haveli, Shivaner, . —283. 19 10^ 73 58 

Khdnapur ^RfT^, Karydt-Mdwal, Haveli,— 688. 18 24 73 45^ 

B^dnawdl ^pT^^fj Khanowree^ on the Eard, Karepatar, Purandar, — 
a Saranjdm village, Behh. Sar, App. B. p. 92,-489. 18 19^ 74 9 

EJidnawte iNH^^y on the Bhlma, Pdtas, Bhimathadi, — an Indm 
village, 384. 18 19 74 53 

Khand ^5", Andar-Mdwal, Khed, . . —212. 18 55 73 32 

Khanddle ?^l'f^, Khandala, Ndn^, Mdwal, Mawal ; Hamilton^ Gazet. 

* Candalla'; Thornton, " Kundala"; Jacquemont, Journal, torn. III. 

p. 608-9 ; Heber, Jour. Vol. II. pp. 200-202 ; Lord Falentia, Voy. 

<fe Trav. Vol. IL pp. 101, 155, .... 812. 18 55J 73 25J 

Khdndsi ^^TS"^, Ndne-MdwaJ, Mdwal,— a Saranjdm village, — 

Rs. 44-2 is due to Government on account of Mokdsd Nemnuk, — 161 

18 47^ 73 32^ 
Khdngdnv ^SprJIRj on the Mind, Minneher, Shivaner, — 271. 

19 Hi 73 52i 
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Khanowree v. Khanawdi. 

Kharddi 4«|^|v^r, Khuradee, on the Mutd-Muld, t. & T. Haveli, — ^pop. 

226. Lat. 18° 32^' N.Long. 74° I'E. 
KharawU ^^^, on the Bdm, Wdd6, Khed,_56. 18 55^ 73 39J 

Kharpud ^T^TS", Khurpoor, Wdde, Khed,— 131. 18 69^ 73 39 

Kharpudi ^^XTgt Kurpooree, on the Bhimd, t. & T. Khed, — 551. 

18 48^ 73 58 
Kharpudi ^^TT^t? Chdkan, Khed, . . —145. 18 48^ 73 58 

Kharoiichl ^^PCf^j Kharochee, on the Nird, t. & T. Iiiddpur,— 927. 

17 58 74 55i 
Kharoshl ^^XRIFj Kurosee, on the Bhimd, W^de, Khed, — an Inam 

village —344, 19 1 '^'73 44 

Khatkale ^TSFTfoy, Khutkalehy Kukddneher, Shivan^r, — 54. 

19 17 73 50i 
Khed ^^, Kheir, on the Bhima, t. & T. Khed. — Has a temple of 

Vishnu, — Jatrd held on Shrawan Vad 8th in his honour,— Market 
on Sundays,— r^orn^ow, Gazet.— ^ Kheir,'— 4954. 18 51 73 56 

Khedsivdpur <«(^^|^^rTr> o^ *^e Savaganga,— Khed-Bdr^, Haveli— a 
hereditary Indm ; Rs. 64-2-3 is due to Government on account of 
the farm of Tamarind and Bor trees sold every year, — Market on 
Fridays, —1673. 18 20 73 54 

KheirY, Khed. 

Khenchare ^tiK, Kesure, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal, — 644. 

18 29i 73 38 
Khiree v. Khair^. 

Khireshwar f^^, Madkhore, Shivaner,— 111. 19 22 73 63 

Khirkee v. Khadki. , 

Khowhowlee v. Khubawli. 

Khodad ^§5*^ on the Mind, Nardyanganv, Pabal, — 1158. 

19 3t 74 6J 
Khooibawee v. Khutbaw. 

Khor ^f^, Karepatar, Purandar. — Lapsed to Government in 

1839-40 —738. 18 24 74 23 

Khorawdi ^IT^TST, Kurrooda, Patas, Bhimathadi, — 215. 

18 27 74 41 
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Khubawli ?3^^, Khohowlee, Paudh-Khore, Mawal,— 204. 

Lat. 18° 33' N. Long. 73° 39' E, 

Khubl ^, Madkor^, Shivaner, 19 20^ 73 53 

Khulad V. Khalad. 
Khulas V. Kalas. 

Kiiunt^ "^W^y Kootah, on the Nira, Phaltan, Purandar, — 320. 

18 3^ 74 28 
Khuradee v. Kharddi. 

Khurkaleh v. Khadkdle. 

Khurpoor v. Kharpud. 

Khurrukwasla v. Khadakwasle. 

Khutbaw ^5^^ Khootbawee, Patas, Bhimathadi,— 353. 

18 30J 74 23 
Kikwi Ri^^fj Keekwee, Nirathadi, Purandar, — Market on Saturdays, 

—1151. 18 12^ 74 Oi 
Kirkatwadi f^T^^T^^^, Karyat-Mdwal, Haveli.— The Isafat vil- 
lage is of Watani service, — Rs. 156-1-10 paid on amount of the 
Nemnuk, Inam Tijai and Ambrai land, —227. 18 26^ 73 51^ 
Ki?le ^^o5, Kewleh, on the. Andar, Andar-Mdwal, Khed,— 386. 

18 52^ 73 37 
Kivle f#r^, on the Pawand, t. & T. Haveli,— 582. 18 39 73 47 



Kivle RT^oJ, Kewla, Chakan, Khed, —332. 18 51^ 73 52^ 

Kodhit ^dTcTj Korheety on the Kard, Karepatdr, Purandar, — a 
Saranjdm,— Z>eH. Sar, App. m. p. 2, —1195. 18 20^ 74 2^ 
Koheh V. Koye. 

Kokadi R. Kokuree, rises near Nand Ghat, Kukadneher, Shivaner, 

. 'l9 18 73 45 
is joined by the Pushpdvati at Hiiivre Budrukh, and joins the Ghod 

river in Karde, Ahmadnagar — Thornton Gaz. " Kokree" 

18 51 74 22 

Kolawdi 3Frf^»^r§t> Kolowree, on the Muta-Mula, Sdndds, Bhima- 
thadi —788. 18 3U 74 6 

Kojawddl SRToS^RT, or Kolhewadi, Madkore, Shivaner,— 172. 

19 21 73 55 

Ko}awti 9Frro5^> Kolowtee, Paudh-Khore, Mdwa}, — 76. Lat. 

18 36J 73 28i 
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Kolhdrwddl +|c*^I<?N7> on the Yel, t. & T. Khed,— an Mm 

village, — 121. Lat. 18° 58' N.Long. 73^ 66^' E. 

Kolharwarree v. Kolhewadi. > 

Kolhewddi ch|0'$«l|Sr, Kolhdrwadiy Madkhore, Shivaner, — 123. 

18 18 73 57 
Koliye ^TTJoSq", on the B4m, Wade, Khed, — an Inam village, — 317. 

18 53i 73 41 
Kolowree v. Kolavdl. 

Kolowttee v. Kolavli. 

Kolatavde SFIcT^rI", on the Ghod, Ambeganv, Khed,— 264. 

19 6 73 47 
Kolvire or Kolvira, SFIoST^tj T. Supe, Puraiidar, — an Inam vill^e, 

Sar Deshmukhi and Nemnuk for other Bdbs Rs. 96-2-8,-426. 

18 15 74 15 
Kondana v. Sin gad. 

Kondaparl or Koftddpnr, ^t^^TTfT? t. & T. Pdbal,— Traveller" i3 
bangala — 1870 feet above the sea, Balfour Barom, Sections oi 
India ; Jacquemont, Journal, torn. III. p. 543, 533. 18 44 74 15^ 

Kondhav^ Khurd SfrfS"^ ^5', Kondwehy on the Mutd, t. and T- 
Havell, "^ —260. 18 27 73 50^ 

Kondhave Budrukh ^F^fS^ ?5^^, t. & T. Havell,— 672. 

18 27 73 56i 
Kondhavje sff3"^, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal,— 429. 18 31 73 39 

Kondhavle ^R?^, AmbegAnv, Khed,— 364. . 19 6^ 73 36^ 

Kondhare affST, Ambeganv, Khed, . . —80. 19 9 73 44 

Kondh6 Dhdvde SRTT VTr^T, Karjdt-Mdwal, Havelf.— 949. 

18 27 73 52 
Kondivde efTfl^^^, Kondewrehy Nane-Mawal, Mawal, — An Inam 

village, —165. 18 48 73 36J 

Kondhivd^ ^fTlf^^f on the Andar, Andar-Mawal, Khed, — 145. 

18 50 73 40 
Kondweh, v. Kondhave Kliurd. 

Kootah V. Kunte. 

Kopar^ «ITni!> Wotiir, Brahmanwddd Petd, Shivaner, — 123. 

19 21 73 56i 
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Kopare ^Pl^, on the Mnta, Kary^t-Mawal, Havell,— pop. 144. ^ 

Lat. 18° 25^'N. LoDg. 73° 49'E. 
Koradwohol ^R^^tWloS^ Haveli, Shivaner, . . 19 13^ 73 58 
Koralla^ v. Korbale. 

Koregdnv Bhivar ^ITTF? Pt^, on the Bhima, Sdodas, Bhima- 
thadl, —63. 18 37^ 74 21 

Koregdnw Khurd ^^f 7^^, on the Bam, Chdkan, Khed ; an 
Inam ; the pasture land belongs to Government. 18 49 73 52 

Koreganw Badrukh ^fTnTTI? «T5^^j on the Bdm, Chdkan, Khed. 

—191. 18 49 73 ^ 

Kor^gAnw SFK^tf, Kortgaon, on the BhimA, t. & T. PAbal.— The 
village is a Jahdglr, — Rs. 0-15-4 is dae as Nemnak for a goat on 
the Dasr^ Holidays. — Here Captain Staunton with less than 1,000 
men repulsed nearly 20,000 of the Peshwd's troops, 1st Jan. 1818. 
There is an obelisk in memory of those killed in the action. — Grant 
Duff, Vol. III. p. 432-37 ; Thornton, Gaz. * Corygaum ;' Jacquemont, 
Journal, tom. III. pp. 543-44 ; Fitzclarence, Journal, pp. 
268-74 —1082. 18 88^ 74 7 

Eor^ga&wmul cFrK^IMHo^y on the Mutd-Muld, Sandas, Bhimathadi, 

"*" —214. 18 31^ 74 11 

Korh41^ Budrukh ^rR755 ?5^^, P. Sup^, PuraAdar,— 840. 

18 7i 74 27^ 
Korhale Khurd SR^f^fSf ^, Koralla, on the NirA, P. Supe, 

Puraiidar, . . . . ? —268. 18 5 74 26 

Korheet, v. Kodhit Budrokh. Korheh, v. Kude. 

Kotdpur Budrukh ^f^J^ f?^^> ^^ *^e ^^od, Avasarl, Pdbal, 

_364. 18 58i 74 10^ 
Kothaje SPPT^, on the Kar^, P. Supe, Purandar,— 857. 

18 19 74 13 
Kothariid ^f^^S", Kotroor, t. & T. Haveli,— 1079. 18 30 73 53 

Koth^ Khurd %\^ ?|^, on the Muld, Belhe, Shivaner.— Acquired 
by Government in 1836, — 219. 19 22 74 12 

Koth^ Budrokh SFTfB' f?"^^? on the Muld, Belh^, Brahmanwddd- 
Pet^, Shivaner, —364. 19 214 74 13 

Kot^rl ^fStr, on the Mutd, Paudh-Khore, MdwaJ. 18 38 73 27^ 

Kawtullec v. Kautavli. Kownteh v. Kavdhe. 

II 
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iKoyali SfTprroSr, on the Bhlmd, W^d^, Khed.— pop. 183. 

Lat 18° 58'N. Long. 73° 49'E. 
Koydli ^ThIoSI, Koyellee, on the Bhlm^, Chaka?, Khed,— 821. 

18 42^ 74 2^ 
Koye ^rpT, Koheh, Chdkan, Khed. — An Indm village. — Mokisa 

. Nemnuk,— Rs. 101-14-8 —177. 18 51 73 49^ 

Kud^ Budrukh S|7|- ??^^, Wdde, Khed,— 272. 18 58 73 424 

Knde Khurd |7i- ^It, Zor^A, Wade, Khed,— 156. 18 67^ 73 44 
Kuhinde kd., v. Kunhide Khurd. Kuhoo, r. Kahd. 

Kullian,Y. Kalydn. Kullumba, v. Kalamb. 

Kullumshet, v. Kalamshet. 
KulluSf V. Kalas. 

Kumbhdrgdnw ^^TRTTRr, Koomlargaon, on the Bhim^, t. & T. 

Inddpur —423. 18 16^ 74 51 

Kumbhdrvalan ^V|T^^o5^, Koomharwullun, on the Kara, P. Snpe, 

Purandar ; an Indm village ; Nemnuk of Ambarai land,--R8. 17-9-1. 

—382. 19 20i 74 8 

Kumbh^ri ^^^> Koombehree^ on the Mutd, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwa], 

—174. 18 36 73 26^ 
Kuznbhosl ^^TT^f y KJiede-Bdre, Haveli, — an In&m village ; farm of 

pasture lands Rs. 14 —124. 18 15 74 1 

Kuman, y. Kaman. 

Kumshet cfr*(^cf> Koomsheitf on the Kukad^, Hareli, Shivaner, — 363* 

19 12 73 68^ 
Kan^ Budrnkh and Khard cfTajf^ on the Andar, Andar-M^wal, 

Khed, .^ . . . . —154. 18 54^ 73 35^ 

Kun6 cfTor, at the Paira-Ghat, Nane-MawaJ, Mdwal, — 174. 

18 46i 73 26 

Kunjargad Fort, SR'>r|<;4f^ ^ Hamilton^ Qazet. * Koonjurghur' ; Hamil- 
ton, Hindustan, II. p. 181 19 23 74 1 

KuAhid^ Budrukh #rR^«|(t^^^ Kuhinde BL, W&i6, Khed,— 379. 

18 64 73 49 

Kunhide Khurd ^rfli" ^k^ Kuhinde Kd., on the Bdm, W^e, 
Khed. ..'*..'*. —120 18 56 73 40^ 

Kunneisur v. Ka^h^rsar. 

Kura? fr^T, Kooran, Hareli, Shivaner. —132. 19 10 73 59^ 
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Karavlf 3F^^j KoorowleCj on the Nird, t. & T. lAddpnr, — pop. 350. 

Lat.l8° l^'N. Long. 74° 48i'E. 

Kurda y. Kadhade. Kurdheh v. Kadadhe. 

Kurkee v. Khadkl. 

Korkamb ^RT^FT^, Koorkoomb, Pdtas, Bhimathadl, — An old tem- 
pie ; Jatrd held on Ashwin Shaddh 1st and the following nine days 
in honoar of Phirgdl Devi ; Market on Tuesdays, — 768. 

18 23^ 74 36 

KnrknMi SRTSfTftj • Chdkan, Khed, . . —592. 18 51 73 50} 

Karali 3F^o5f j Koorullee, Chdkan, Khed, — a hereditary Indm village ; 

Deshmukhf Nemnuk, Rs. 10-1-9, . . —407. 18 43 73 54 
Kur^ see Kar.- 

Kurpooree, v. Kharpudi. Kurroochecy v. Kharoshl. 

Kurroodaj v. Khoravdi. 
KurrooSy r. Kadiis. 

Karwandl 3F^^^, Kurtoundec, t. & T. Khed. — Jatra held on Jeshth 

Vad 5th in honour of Chambhdl Devi, . —430. 18 58 73 55 
Kuravande ^r^> Kurrounda, on the Indrdyeni, Nane-Mdwal, 

Mdwal, r —373. 18 43} 73 26 

Kusavll oFr^r?5?r> Kassowlee, Andar-Mdwal, Khed, — 164. 

18 52 73 34 
EoBgdny ^^firn", KoosgaoUf Pawan-MawaJ, Mawal. — An Inam 

village,"* —258. 18 36} 73 43 

Kosgdnv Budrukh SFr^TTR ^2^^^, Nane-Mdwal, Mdwal,— 170. 

18 44 73 29 
KoBgAnv Khard SfT^JTrf ^^, Koosgaon Khoord, Kane-Mawal, 

Mdwal, . . T . . .^ —75. 18 44 73 36} 

Enshdgdny ^'^HIH, Koosehgaon, Pdtas, Bhimathadi, — 519. 

18 23 74 29} 
Eufi^^re Budrukh ^FT^ 4<i^^ ? on the Ghod, Amb^gdAv, Khed. 

—111. 19 8 73 42} 
Ensh^r^ Khurd 3F?IT ^^> Koosehrehf on the Ghod, Amb^aiiy, 

Khe4. . . .^ . . ^ —218. 19 8 73 43 

Eii86r ^THTy Koosoovy Hayeli, Shiyaner. The rear part of the Fort 
of Shiyaner is within the limit of this town, and is used as a store 



« 
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for grain. There is a temple of Shiv^b^i, built by the Peshwa. 

pop. 417. Ut 19° 12i'N.Long. 73° 55'E. 

KuBiir ^fT^, at the top of Kasiir Ghat, Andar-MawaJ, Khe^. — 403. 

18 54 73 30i 
Kutpooly y. Katphal. 

L^kadi ^TRrft, t, & T. IndApur. . . . —602. 18 11 74 45 

LdkhangdAv ^r^^OT^rif, on the Ghod, t. & T. PabaJ. A Jahdgir; 

MokdsA Nemnuk is Rs. 349-0-8. . . . —627. 18 58 74 12^ 
L^surn^ c^TH^, Lahaaoomehj t. & T. lAdapur, — Hamlets Bela- 

wd4i, Kadabanw&di, and Khairyachiwadi, &c— 1757. 18 5 74 50 
L4t6 c^lT- on the Nird, P. Supe, Puraiidar — A Baranjdm village ; the 

NimChauthaiandotherBabsisRs. 130-10-8— 211. 18 4 74 28 
Lavhd}! c^o^|odfj Lowhalij Votnr, Brdhma^wdda Petd, Shivaner. 

—91. 19 24i 73 52^ 
Layl6 ^?o?y Lowlay near the Maid, t. & T. Haveli, — ^An Isafui 

yillflge of Watani Service, the Sar Deshmakhi Nemnak is 

Rs. 218-11-3;— with a pagoda, . . . —1037.18 32 73 45 
Leemboree v. Nimbodi. Leembaakur v. Nimbsakhar. 

Lingdeva fk^^^ Kard^, Shivaner, . . —504. 19 26^ 74 8 

Lohagad ^wl^Hl^, A hill fort 1,200 feet above the plain with a sheer 
scarp of 200 feet ; taken by Malik Ahmad from the Mardthas in 
A. D. 1485, and by Sivdji in 1648, and again in 1670. Here the 
widow of Ndnd Phadnavis took refuge 12th November 1802. It 
was twice taken by the English. Grant Duff, Hist. Mar. Vol. 1 
pp. 73, 140, 217, & 244 ; Thornton, Gaz. *Loghur ;' Lord Valentia, 
Trav. Vol. II. pp. 148, 151-55, 157, .... 18 42^ 73 32 

Lohogdnv r^RWFf , Lhogaum, t. & T. Havell. 958. 18 35 73 59 

Lohowddl ^if^^Fit, Ndne-Mdwal, MdwaJ, —208. 18 42^ 73 33 

Londvje ^f^K^, on the Indrdyeni, Ndne-Mdwa}, Mdwal; a railway 

station —102. 18 44^ 73 28 

Loni c?f^, t. & T. Indapur, .... —785. 18 12 74 68^ 

Loni c^pjff, t. & T. Pabal, .... —1405. 1854 74 9^ 

Loni c?[^, t. & T. Havell,— J/amtZ^on, Gazet. * Loonee.'— 1894. 

18 29 74 5 
Loni WTif Loonee,F. Supe, Purandar, —2178. 18 13^ 74 26^ 
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Lonl ^JfTT? Sdndas, Bhimathadl, with Traveller's bangala. A Saran - 

j&m village; 1729 feet above the sea; Balfour^ Barom. Sect. 

of India ; Hamilton^ Gazet. ' Lony' and ' Loonee*; Trans, Lit Soc. 

Bomb, Vol. III. pp. 172 and seqq. ; Jacquemont, Journal, torn. III. 

p. 643 pop. 782. Lat. 18° 87'N. Long. 74° 5'E. 

Lowhali v. Lavhdli. Lowla v. Lavl^. 

Lum^wAdi ^q^lf^", on the Nird, t. & T. Indapur,— 168. 

17 54 75 6 
Madanwadi lf^;j^|f%, Mudhunwaree, t. & T, Inddpur, — 397. 

18 18i 74 48 
Madh ^^J Murky near the Pushpavati, Madh-Khor^, Shivaner ; Mar- 
ket on Saturdays; ThomtonyQ&z, « Mhur.'— 648. 19 19 73 55 

Mdhdganv TRT^f^, Pawan-Mawal, Mdwal.— 439. 18 42^ 73 34^ 

Mdhdlnnge TITI^rr? Mdhdlunge, Khed. An Indm village ; Market 

on Mondays —752. 18 47 73 51J 

MahfluAg^ TRT^MjOnthe Ghod, Ghod^, Khed — Market on Mondays. 

—125. 19 6^ 73 49 
Mdhdlung^ ^RTSTTj Mahdluftge, Pabal. — 1468. 19 4 73 59^ 

Mdhdlung^ ^TRT^^j on the Muld, Karyat-Mawal, Havell.— 372. 

18 34^ 73 49 
Mohan y. Man. Mahmood Wadeev, Muhammadwadf. 

Mihiir «n|T, Nirathadi, Purandar. . . —544. 18 11^ 74 7^ 
Mahuri ^WKi on the Nila, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal. 18 29 73 30 
Majagdnv ^IMJir?, on the Bhlmd, Wade, Khed. . 18 59 73 47^ 

Malad ♦fo6<<j Jlft/^Zt^c?, on the Kara, Karyat-Bdrdmatl, Indapur. — 208. 

18 7i 74 38 
Ma}ad 'ToS^j ifwWw^,Pdtds,Bhimathadi.AJahagir; pays Rs. 252-5-8 
as one-fonrth of the rent of Mokasa land. —542. 18 22 74 37 
Mdlakhed in''?5>^^> on the Mutd, Karyat-Mawal, Haveli, — 176. - 

18 231 73 46^ 
Majavli l^^^ffjon thelndrayeni, Nane-Mawal, MawaJ. 18 45 73 33^ 

Ha}avli l^^^j Milowlee, on the Pawana, Pawan-Mawal, Mawal, — 

112. 18 41i 73 37 
Mil^ lir^, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal, . . —461. 18 31^ 73 35 
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Mdlegdnv iflcTirt^y Karjdt-Bdrdmati, ParaAdar ; a hereditary 
Saranjam village . —pop. 1487. Lat. 18° T^'N. Long. 74° 34^'E. 

Mdl^gdAw JTr^TRj ^* Sape, ParaAdar ; an leaf at village of Watani 
service, —185. 18 8^ 74 34^ 

Mdl4gd6w ITf^JTH, Andar-Mawal, Khed, —215. 18 56 73 33 

M41egd6w Kh. ^HHTTT?, Ander-Mdwal, Khed,— 233. 18 55 73 35 

Mdlewddl Jir^^rrgtj Ndn^-Mdwal,— Mdwal, —94. 18 42;^ 73 33 

M^in mi^f Amb^ganv, Khed, . . —263. 19 10 73 45^ 
Maloonga v. Mahdlunge. 

MdlRej Ghdt. Thornton, Gaz.— ' Malseij' ... 19 20 73 51 
Malsiras J?|o^^I^, P. Sape, Parandar.— An old temple of Bhule- 

shwar Deva on a hill, the stone idols of which were destroyed by 
the Maghals ; a Jatra is held on the last Monday in Shrawan ; it 
is an Indm village ; the Zilla £db Mokdsd and Til Sankr&nt 
Nemnuk, is Rs. 681-0-2 —1030. 18 24^ 74 17 

Mdlthan Jffc«i6^l , Multhun, on the Bhimd, Pdtas, Bhlmathadl, — 543. 

18 23^ 74 46i 

Mdlust^ ^\r^k^ j Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal. —185. 18 38^ 73 26^ 

Mdn qpf y Mohan, near the Mnld, t. & T. Haveli ; an Indm. 949. 

18 34 73 46 
Manchar ^rf^, Muncher, Mahaluftge, Pabal. — A Jahdger ; Market 

on Sundays ; Mokasa Nemnuk. — Es. 481-8-7, and Kuran Makt4 
Rs. 141 —2875. 19 1 74 1 

Mdndarne nt^^f , Wotiir, Brahmanwadd-Petd, Shivaner. A Saranjam ; 
the Mokdsa and Watan (attached) is Rs. 72-6-9. 19 17^74 2 

Mandeda JTr?"^? Mandehra, Paadh-Khore, Mawal, — 410. 

18 29^ 73 38 

Mdndhar JTISTi Nirathadl, Parandar, —458. 18 13 74 5 

MAndkl HJ^^j P. Shirval, Parandar; ASaranjdm village. 374. 

18 8i 74 12 
Mandoshf 4?ti^, Mundosee, Wdde, Khed,— 234. 19 2^ 73 41 

Mdndv6 m^j Wotiir, Brahmanwdd4-Pet4, Shivaner. — 167. 

19 20 73 59 
Mandvi m^ff> Karydt-Mawal, Haveli. —333. 18 25 73 46 
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Mangrul iPT^o^y Nane-M4wal, Mdwal,— pop. 120. 

Lat. 18° 47'N.Long. 73° 43'e. 
Ma&gnil ^fft^odj Mungrool^ on the Kukade, Ale, Bori-peta, Shivaner, 

—543. 19 3 74 13^ 
Md^ikdoho 'ffFt^Fr^m'j on the Kukade, Kukadneher, Shivaner, 

—211. 19 13J 73 53 
MAAjarl ITnTfr? on the Muta Mala, t. & T. Hayell ; Dekh, Sar. 
App. H. pp. 3,8, 11, 12. ..... —1170. 1832 74 3 

Md^k^shwar *IM«fr^j on the Kukade, Kukadneher, Shivaner, — 87. 

19 14 73 50 
Mdnkull ITPT^^f Andar-Mdwal, Khed, ... 18 54^ 73 36^ 






Manydl^ H'^MloOj Munyale^ Votur, Brahmanwadd-Petd, Shivaner, 

—159. 19 24 74 6 
Mdpoli IT I^ r^l, Ghode, Khed, 19 4^ 73 48^ 

Mirka} Jl^c^oSj Murhul^ on the Bhimd, Chdkan, Khed ; a temple 

of Marutl 718. 18 40 74 3 

M^runjl in^^J Karydt-Mawal, Havell, —537. 18 36^ 73 46 

M&g^nv JTr^mt?, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal. . . 18 36 73 26 

Md6 ^^J Mawoo, N4n^-M4wal, Mdwal ; an Indm village, — 367. 

18 50 73 38 
H&wadl irf^r>-3tfaw;Mree,Karepatar,Parandar,— 813.18 20^ 74 16 

Mdwa4f HlA^f P. Supe, Purandar . . —461. 18 16 74 18 

M4wal talukd llfeloddlc^^ri; the glens are called c 18 25^ 73 23 
Khoras; the tract to "^he South of the Savitri ( 18 55 73 45 
River ii called Het. or ^' lower." The Mawalis and Hetkaris were 
long the hest Maratha soldiers 

Mawoo V. Mdii. 

Medad ^l^^j Merud, on the Kara, Karydt- Bardmati, Indapnr;— 

Hamilton, G&zet.'Uemd; .... —535. 1810 7436 
Meeroodee v. Miraw^i 
Megholi T^r^y Mehgholee, on the Qhod, Amheganv, Khed,_192. 

19 7 73 44^ 
Heklu4i H^f^h on the Nird, Karydt-Baramatl, Indapur,— 367. 

18 3 74 40 
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Mhalunge J^T^'Tj on the Ghod, Ambeganv, Khed, — 

Lat. 19^ 7i'N. Long. 73° 4rE. 
Mhawuree v. Mavdi. Milowlee v. Majayli. 

Mirawdi |*il«l€| j Meeroodee^ on the Muta-Mula, S4ndas, Bhima- 
thadi, —142. 18 32 74 14 

Modhaye TTS"^? Morweh^ Karydt-Saswad, PuraAdar, — 689. 

18 12^ 74 20 
Moduleh v. Mndhale. 

Mohokal ^f^t^^j on the Bhima, t. & T. Khed. — A Saranjdm 
village, —175. 18 56 73 52^ 

Moi 5^r?", Chdkan, Khed, —252. 18 42 73 53 

Mokhuee v. Makhal. Moolapoor v. Mal^pnr. 

Morgdnv or Moreshwar 5R"f^nT?> on the Kard, Karepatdr, Parandar 
— An old temple of Ganapatl ; Jatrd held on his account on Bhddra- 
pad Shuddh 5th ; Fair held from Bhddrapad Shuddh 4th to Ashwin 
ShuddhlOth; an Indm village. Hamilton, Gazet. ' Moreishwar* ; 
Moor, Hindu Pantheon, —981. 18 16^ 74 22j 

Morosi qiOyi, on the Bhimd, Wdde, Khed,— 182. 19 2 73 41 
Morweh v. Modhave. 

Moshi 'TRTf J Mosehy on the Musd, t. & T. Haveli ; lapsed to Govern- 
ment in 1828-29 ; Thornton, Gaz. * Moseh,'— 648. 18 23 73 38 
Muddkunwaree v. Madanwddi. 

Mudhal^ ^T^t Jt/o(?wZ6^, P. Supe, Parandar,— 722. 18 11 74 27 

Muhammadwddl ^T^TR^TTT, t. & T. Haveli.— An In^m village ; the 

In4m Tijdl &c. is Rs. 245-15-8. . . —740. 18 28 73 59 
Mukhal JT^, Mokhuee, on the Yel, t. & T. Pabal,— An Indm 

village; theMokdsdNemnuk is Rs. 194-5-10— 581. 18 44^ 74 10 
Muld R. ToST, Moola jR. rises in Maval . . . . 18 40 73 27 

and joins the Mnt4 at Pund 18 32 73 55J 

Mula R. To^y itfooZa, rises in Ankola,Ahmadnagar 19 26 73 45 

and flows throagh part of Shivaner, and Rahuri joining the Praard ; 

Thornton, Gaz. * Moola.' 19 31^ 74 54 

Ma}dpur T^IJ^j Moolapoor, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal, — 156. 

18 34^ 73 27i 
Mulkhed ^T^J^, on the Muti, t. & T. Haveli,— 182. 18 23^ 73 45^ 
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Mnjkl ^oS^t Haveli, Shivaner. . Lat.l9° 14i'N. Long. 73° 5^'E. 
Mu'. T. Ma-. • 

Mulshi Budrnkh To5^ «R^^j Moolsee^ at the janction of the NilA 
and Muld, Paudii-Khore, MAwal; Market on Sundays.— pop. 805. 

18 31 73 34^ 
Molshi Khurd ^ToS^ff ^> Paadh-Khore,Mdwal. 228. 18 30 73 83 

MoAdhdrve JfTn? Moondharweh, on the lAdrayeni, Ndne-Mdwal, 
Mdwal, 18 454 73 30 

Muft^have Tg^, Moondwa^ on the Muta-Mula, t. & T. Haveli, 

—525. 18 32 74 

MaAjavdi JHT^r^ Moonzowree^ on the Kard, P. Supe, Purandar ; 
a SaranjAm village ; Dekh. Sar. App. M. 2,-208. 18 20 74 8^ 

Murtf *r<<ifj Moortehy P. Sup^, ParaAdar ; Dekh, Sar. App. D, p. 41, 

—699. 18 I2i 74 20^ 

Munim ♦f^^? Moorum, on the Nird, Nirathadi, Purandar. — A 
small temple of Yithob^, built by Apajl Ghdmbhdr ; Jatrd held in his 
honour on PhAlgun Shuddh 12th ; Fair for four days during the 
Jatrd; lapsed to Government in 1826-27.— 1192. 18 4^ 74 22 

Mutd TST« Moota E. rises in Mdwal, receives the (18 26 73 31 
Musd on the right and joins the MuU at Pund. ( 18 32 73 55^ 

Mut^-Mula R. ^^\ ToSfy formedby thejnnctionof theMutdand the 
MuU at Puna. It passes through Bhimathadl and i 18 34 74 25 
joins the Bhima. Thornton, Gaz. ' Moola-Moota.' ( 18 82 73 55 

Mutha}ne irao5qrjifooZfWweA,Votur,Shivaner. 137. 19 21 74 

Nigdpnr ^PTFT?!? on the Mind, Avsari, Pabal, — an Inam village. 

—295. 19 Oi 74 8i 

Nikgarganv ^MK*ll«f> Nagargaon, on the Indrayeni, Nane-Mawaj, 

Mdwa}; an Inam village, the Watan Japti Kemnuk is Es. 1-10-10. 

18 45 73 29 
NAghdtll ^rr^cT^, Andar-Mawal, Khed, —179. 18 52 73 35 

Ndhvl RTTITj Nawee, t. & T. Inddpur, . —429. 18 11 74 56 

Nijhr^ H|$K, Nazreh (k), on the Kara, Karepatdr, Purandar ; 
an I .dm ; Z Ua B4b Neuinuk Rs. 71-15-1.-384. 18 18 74 17 
Nijhr6 Badrokh ^^ ?7^^9 on the Eard, P. Supe, Purandar ;-~ 
12 
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a hereditary SaraDJdm ; the Nim Chaathdi and other Bdbti Nemnok 
•are Rs. 20-10-0 . . . pop. 149. Lat. 18° 18'N. Long. 74° If E. 

Na]avane ^foS^Wj Nulwulun, Belh^, Bori-pet^, Shiyaner.— 413. 

19 12 74 16 

Ndloli ^lo^r^fj P- Sape, Purandar, — a Saranjdm village ; the Tijai 
Amal Akdr is Rs. 62-9-4 —337. 18 18J 74 30 

Nanavde ^^T^, Ambegdnw, Khed. . —120. 19 8 73 41 
Ndndadevl ^RTRffj P^tas, Bhimathadi, —125. 18 29 74 34 

Nanded ^r?^> Nandehreh, on the Muta, Karydt-Mdwal, Haveli. 

—793. 18 26^ 73 61 

NandewleCy v. Ndiidivli. 

Ndndgdnw ^[^'ITr?, on the Muta, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal. 

18 38J 73 27i 
N^ndganw q't^TTt^j Ndne-Mdwal, Mdwal.— The Isdfat village is of 
Watani service —229. 18 39 73 27 

Ndndivli •I I lCi«tc*5| ^Nandewlee^ on the [Muta, Paudh-Khor^, MdwaL 

—179. 18 32^ 73 32 
Naftdoshi ^TRTRff j Nandoosee, Karydt-Mdwal, Haveli.— 312. 

18 25i 73 61 
Ndiiddr ^TT^j Mahdlung^, Pabal, . . . —695. 

Nandiir RT^T^ on the Mut4 Mold, Sandas, Bhimathadi; — Lapsed to 

Government in 1845-46, —292. 18 30 74 14 

Nandur Khanddrmdl ^\^T: ^^^K^{\o5^ Kard^, Shivaner.— 918. 

19 20 74 18 
Ndn6 •ff^j Ndn^-M4wal, Mdwal ; Market every Saturday except 

during the monsoons —489. 18 46^ 73 37 

Ndngdiiw •TT'Tn't?? Nandgaon^ on the Bhim4, Pdtas, Bhimathadi ; 
an old temple; Jatra held on Chaitra Shuddh 15th in honour of 

n&s&i Devi —276. 18 32^ 74 29^ 

Nanivli H|pHc^,on the Muta, Paudh-Khore, Mawal, 18 32^ 73 32^ 

Nanoli ^Tf^c^, N^n^-Mdwal 18 47 73 38 

Ndnoli ^^TT^r> on the Indrdyeni, Chikan, Khed. — Lapsed to Govern- 
ment in 1828-29 176. 18 45^ 73 46 
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Ninvij 5ff;T^(lf , on the Bhimd, Pdtas, Bhimathadi, — pop. 100. 

Lat. 18° 30^'N. Long. 74° 36'E. 
Ndrdyangad HKH^IH^j Fort and temple, Pdbal, 2,888 feet above 
the^sea; Bom. Geog. Trans. IX. pp. 344. .. 19 7 74 6 

• _ 

N^rdyangMw •nTPTTTT^j Ndrdyangaiiw, Pdbal ; Market on Satur- 
days —3493. 19 7 74 2^ 

Ndrdy^n Peth HKN^I RB", Karepatdr, Purandar, at the foot of 
Wajragad fort. 18 17 74 2^ 

Narh4 ^j Nurheh,t.&T,B&Ye\i; an Inam.— 308. 18 26^ 73 53^ 

NArodl 5IKr#f, Mdhdlung^, PdbaJ,— 1220. 

Narsinyhpur RTre^^^j Nursingpoor^ t. & T. Inddpur ; Temple of 
Narsinvha Deva at the junction of the Bhimd and Nfrd, built by 
the Vinchurkars ; Jatrd on Vaishikh Shuddh 14th and 15th in 
honour of the god ; Fair on the Jatrd day. An Inam ; the Desh- 
mukhi is Bs. 7-10-10 -^1335. 17 58 75 114 

Navaldkh Umbre ^H^I^ ^, Omhreh, on the Sud, Chakan, Khed ; 

Market on Tuesdays, —1295. 18 48 73 45 

Ndvall •fpr^j Nawulleey P. Supe, Purandar. — An ludm village. 

—327. 18 13^ 74 16^ 
Nawee, v. Nahvi. Narvullee^ v. Navali. 

NdyagdAv ^Tf^TTt?, Kar^patar, Purandar. —525. 18 22 74 18^ 

Ndyaganv ^rPTH"!?? Sdndas, Bhimathadi. -.784. 18 28 74 9 

Ndyagdnv RpniR, Ndn^-Mawal, Mawal. —225. 18 45^ 73 38 

Ndyaphad ^TPT^RT, Amb^ganv, KhecJ. . —578. 19 3 73 44 
Natrehy v. Ndjhre. Neera, v. Ner^. 

Neergoorehf v. Nigurd^. Neitwur, v. Netwad. 

Nepatwalan ^PT^Tfo5^, on the Kard, P. Sup^, Purandar. 

18 12 74 5 
Ner4 5f^j NeerOf on the Rautwadd, t. & T. Haveli, — ao Inam village. 

—436. 18 38 73 44i 
Nesdve •r^Rj Ndn^-Mdwal, Mawal; lapsed to Government in 1846. 

—166. 18 47^ 73 33 
Hetwad •lci<lS"j Neitwur^ on the Pushpdvati, Votiir, Brdhmanwa^d- 
Peta, Shivaner —272. 19 14 74 2 
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NewkhundeCj v. Nivkhand^. 

NhAvad^ ^?7^, Ambegdnv, Khed. — pop. 151. 

Lat 19° lO'N.Long. 73° iO^'K. 
NhAwl ^?T^, ontheNird, Shirwal, PQraAdar,--1026. 18 9^ 74 4^ 

Nhawl 5:57^, on the Bhimd, Sdndas, Bhimathadl, — an Mfat village 
of Watani seryice ; the Mokdsd of Sar Deshmakhi, Sdhotrav, Gh&ksr 
Mane and other Bdbats, is Rs. 124-1-10. —415. 18 36^ 74 12^ 

Nibodi H^l^h P- Sap^, Purandar ; an Indm ; the Nim ChanthAi 

Bdbat Nemnuk is Rs. 44 —393. 

Nigdal^ H^T^r^, Amb^g^Av, Khed, . —200. 19 5 73 37^ 

Nigde sffrji-, Ndn^-Mdwal, Mdwal ; acquired March 1846.— 293. 

18 50 73 42i 
Nigdi ^\^i\^ t. & T. Haveli ; an Indm ; the Sar Deshmukhi 
Nemnuk is Rs. 23 15-9 —214. 18 39^73 50 

Nighoje ^^5Tj NeegTioje^ Chdkan, Khed ; a hereditary Indm,— 804. 

18 44 73 52i 
Nigurde (<i4|vs, J7eergoorehj on the Mind, Minneher, Shivaner, — 589. 

19 12 73 53 
Nijshl r^o5^,iV^eeZsee,Andar-Mdwal, Khed,— 202. 18 54 73 33 

NiluAj ^t^3f , Neelooj, on the Kard, P. Sup^, Parandar,— 147. 

18 19 74 lOi 
Nimbarwddi f^N^^pff , on the Muld, Paudh-Khore, Mdwa},— 75. 

18 31i 73 33 
Nimdari ^fJTRf^f , mmhurree, on the Mina, Mahdlung^, Haveji, Shi- 
vaner ; Jatrd held on Chaitra Shuddh 15 th in honour of Renukd 
I>evi, ^308. 19 8 73 67 

NimbgaAv ^f^HR^ on the Bhlmd, t. & T. Khed,— a hereditary Indm; 

Mokdsd is Rs. 108-6 — 610. 18 48 73 59 j^ 

Nimbgdftv fM^lf^, on the Mind, Mahdlung^,Haveli, Shivaner, — 118. 

19 8 73 57 
Nimbgdnv ^ff^t^, t. & T. Pdbal, . . —870. 18 42 74 17 

Nimbgdnv-Kekati ^T\\^ ItsFT^, t. & T. Inddpur.— Market on 
Saturdays ;— Hamlets— Kacharwddl, Jadhuvdchiwd^i, BhogdAchiwd^i. 

--2496. 18 4^ 74 58^ 
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Nimbsdkhar •ff^^P^, Leemhsakur, on the Nira, — t. <fe T. Ifidapur ; 
a SaraDJ^m Tillage, — Bdje Patl Nemnnk Rs. 76-11-10 and Desh- 
mukhi Rs. 68-5-4. . —pop. 362. Lat. 18° OJ'N. Long. 74° 53i'E. 

NimbgAAYsdnva pR^f^RT? on the Kukad^, Ale, Bori-peta, Shi- 
vaner —477. 19 4 74 12 

Nimbodi pT^^f, Leemboree.t. & T. Laddpur.— 318. 18 9 74 45 



Nimbut R^,on the Nird, Nirathadl, Puraftdar. 560. 18 6 74 18 

Nimgfr ^^?:j Kukadneher, Shivaner. —464. 19 18 73 51 

Nird R. ^fr? Neera, rises— 18 5 73 39 

joins the Bhima,-- 17 58 75 12 
Nirgude HlW^"? Neergoora, t. & T. lAddpur, 987. 18 14 74 46 

Nirgnd^ *rn7TTj on the Mind, Minneher, Shivaner. — An old temple 
of Mdruti, built in the time of the Teshwas, — 589. 19 11 73 53 

Mirgndi RT^F^Tj Needgowree, on the Indrayeni, t. & T. Haveli ; 
an Indm village ; the Mokasa and Chdkar Mdn6 Nemnnk is 

Rs. 112-8-6 —108. 18 39 73 59^ 

Nirgndsar pITTT^^nCj Neergoorseer, near the Ghod, Avsari, Pdbal. 

—1214. 18 58^ 74 7 
Kirnimbgdny Hl.'IM^li?? Neer Neemgaon, on the Nird, t. & T. 

Inddpur, —343. 17 55 75 1 

Nirvdngi ^?Wj on the Nird, t. & T. lAddpur,— 1526. 

17 59| 74 56^ 
Kivkhande •Tl?^^> Newkhnndee, near the Mola, Paudh-Khor^, 

Mdwal —102. 18 33 73 29 

Kiv^ #1^, Neewehy Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal,— 248. 18 29J 73 29 
X^U'. V, Na-. 

Choruiigpoory v. Aurangpur. OwsureCj v. Avsarl. 

Pdbal 71^55, A}^, Bori-Petd, Shivaner. —105. 19 2 74 19 

Pdbal TRoJ?, t. & T. Pdbal.— Market on Fridays ; Hamilton Gazet.— 

' Pawur ; norw^on, * Pabul.' , . . —2863. 18 49^74 7 
Pahehy V. Pdmbh^. 
Pddidn^ T. HMI^h on the Rautwdda, Pawan-Mdwal, Mdwal,— 389. 

18 37 73 14 
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Padasthal 4>^t^od9 Purustal, on the Bhlma, t. & T. Inddpar. 

—pop. 413. Lat. 18° 12^'N. Long. 75° 8'E. 

Pddli m^oSt, AJe, Shivaner;— Temple of Tujj4 Deyl; Jatrd held 
on Ashdd Yad 11th in honour of Madhusudhan ; excavations in 
the hills, —345, 19 4^ 74 16^ 

Padji qr^r> on the Bhimd, t. & T. Khed,— 318. 18 52^ 73 55 

Pddli ^WfoS^ on the Kukade, Hayeli, Shivaner.— 143. 

19 12^ 73 55 
Padvl RT^ff J Purwee, Patas, Bhimathadi,— 825. 18 23 74 28 

Pdit mid^^Petntj on the Yil, t. & T. Khed; an Indm village. 

—1047. 18 55 73 59 
Palasdeva foS^f^j Pullusdew, on the Bhimd, t. & T. LQiddpur ; — 
Temple of Mahddeva ; Market on Mondays. 2493. 18 15 74 56^ 
Palaspur Ho6ttW<> Pulluspoor, Belhe, Shivaner.— 431. 19 13 74 18 

Pdle Cflo^, on the Pavand, Pawan-Mdwal, Mdwal.— 146. 

18 414 73 31J 

Pale or Pala, ^f^, Ndne-Mdwal,Mawal;anl8ifat;theIn^mTljdiAkar 
is Es. 86-0-5 ; G. T. S. station on the peak to the north, 3486*4 feet 
above the sea ; Bomh.Geog, Soc, vol. IX. p.344.— 171. 18 49^ 73 35^ 

Pals^ToJ^, ontheNila,Paudh-Khor^,Mawal.-143. 18 28i 73 33 

Pdlu qf^, Wade, Khed ; an Inam village— MokAsa and ZilU Bdb 

Nemndc is Es. 190-13-3 —141. IB 54 73 44 

Pambhe ^\^J Paleh, on the Bhimd, Wm, Khed. 19 2 73 39^ 

Pdnawdi S^R^TST? Nirathadi, Purandar ; a Saranjdm village. — 366. 

18 16 74 5i 

Pdnawli ^TT^c^j on the Bhima, Sandas, Bhimathadi ; lapsed to 

Government in 1826-27 —173. 18 39 74 20J 

Panchal^ 7^^, Ambegaiiv, Khed. . —239. 18 8 73 46 

Pandar^ TT^ti Pundara, P. Sup^, Purandar.— 1435. 

18 8 74 32 
PAnd^ qri", Nirathadi, Purandar. . . —198. 18 10 74 2 

Pdnd^shwar ^t^^j on the Kard, Kar^patar, PuraAdar,— has an old 
temple of Mahddeva —451. 18 18^ 74 19 
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• 

Pdugloll TiTToSTwIr, NAne-Mdwal, Mawal ; an Indm village ; iDdm 
Tijdi is Es. 63-2-2, and Indm Patti payable every third year 
is Es. 27-6-10. . . —pop. 75. Lat. 18° 47'N. Long. 73° 28i'E. 

PangAre ^TRKj Nirathadl, Parandar, . —748. 18 16^ 74 7^ 

PAngri qt^t, on the Pashpavatl, Madkhore, Shivaner. 19 18 73 58 

PAngri q[t^, on the Bhimd, t. & T. Khed.— An Inam village,— 267. 

18 53 73 54 
Panowlee, v. Punawli. 

ParAl^, TO^, on the Bam, W4d^, Khed. —209. 18 52 73 44^ 

Pdravdi, iK«f^> on the IndrAyenl, Ndne-Mawal, Mawal. 

18 46i 73 39 
Pdravdi qiT^fj Karyat-BAramati, Indapur.— 702. 18 16^ 74 42^ 
Farbuttee, v. Parvatl. 
Pardanvdf Hl^^^j Purdowndeey on the Pawani, Pawan-Mawal, 

Mawal. . —146. 18 41^ 73 43 

Pdrgdnv HKJIN, Karepatdr, Purandar, —1040. 18 21^ 74 11 

PArgdAv HK^INy Pargaon, on the Ghod, Avsari, Pdbal ; lapsed to 

Government in 1847-48, .... —1139. 18 59 74 9 
PdrgMv qimt?, Khedpaikl, PAbal. . . —807. 18 59^ 74 1 

P4rga6v tfJ^TfR'jOn the Kukade, Ale, Bori-petd, Shivaner. — Acquired 

by Government in 1830 —448. 19 2^ 74 13^ 

P^rgAnv MK^IM , Madh-Khor^, Shivaner.— 300. 19 19 74 14 

Pdrgdnv qiT^TFTy on the Bhimd, Patds, Bhimathadl ; an old temple ; 

Jatr4 held on Chaitra Shuddh 15th in honour of Tukai Devi. — 386. 

18 34i 74 26 
Parinche H^^j Nirathadl Parandar ; Market on Wednesdays ; a 

SaranjAm . —2427. 18 11^ 74 9 

Paritw4di Tft^^TStj Pureetwaree, on the Nila, Paudh-Khore, Mawal. 

—60. 18 31 73 3^ 
Paroi&d6 ir^^"? Haveli, Shivaner ; Jatra held in Magh in honour of 

BramhanathA Mahadeva —791. 19 8 73 54 

Pareul «K^, Pursool, Wad^, Khed. . —125. 18 68 73 40^ 

Parvati 4(^4^, Parhuttee, t. & T. Haveli ; a temple where a Jatrd 
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is held on E4rtika Sbnddh 15th in leap years in honour of Edrtika 

SwAmi —pop. 874. Lat. 18° 29^'N. Long. 73° 6TE. 

PAshAn mm^f on the Rdmanadi, t. & T. Haveli, with an old temple; 
JatrA held on Mdgh Yad 14th in honour of Someshwar Mahddeya. 

—862. 18 32i 73 51^ 
Pdtan TIT^, Ambegdnw, Khed. . . . —165. 19 9 73 41 
PAtan ^n^^j ^^ *^® north side of Isapur fort, Nan4-MAwaJ, MAwal. 

—170. 18 43^ 73 33 
Patas RT3^9 PAtas, Bhimathadi ; Market on Monday ; an InAm 
village, and Railway Station. — Thornton, Gaz. * Patas.* — 1714. 

18 2^ 74 31i 
PatethAn RT^3W, o^^ ^^ Bhima, Sdndas, Bhimathadi. — Lapsed to 

Goyernment in 1847-48, —223. 18 37 74 16^ 

PAtharg^v TPnTrtf, NAne-Mjiwal, Mawa}.— 104. 18 45 73 35 

PatshApur HI^^iI^^j on the KarA, KaryAt-BArAmati, IndApur ; — ^Mar- 

ket on Thursdays —3103. 18 8 J 74 88 

Pau(jUi ^S", Poor, Karepatar, Purandar. . —208. 18 17 74 2 

Pau4 ^te"j Powur, or Powar, on the MalA, Paudh-Khore, MAwa} ; 

Market on Saturdays ; Thornton, Gaz. * Powar.' — 1239. 

18 31^ 73 40 
PavanA River 77^ in MAwal and Haveli,— rises . 18 40 73 28 

joins the MulA. 18 34 73 54 
PedgAnw ^^g^TR", on the Bhima, PAtas, Bhimathadi ; Grant Duff, 

Vol. I. p. 255, II. 169 —151. 18 29^ 74 46 

Pee- see Pi-. 

Peint, V. Peth. Peint^ v. PAit. 

Peirgaon, v. PedgAnv. 

P^rne ^T^9 Phemeh, on the BhimA, SAndas, Bhimathadi ; an InAm 
village ; the farm of Sheri land, of Jhulburki and other BAbats is 
Rs. 353-0-8 —680. 18 37 74 7^ 

Peth ^B"? Peint, on the Yil, t. & T. Khed ; a hereditary InAm, — ^the 
WarshAsan Nemnuk is Rs. 15-4-0 . . —965. 18, 55^ 73 59 

PhAkdhe ^I^FTg", on the Ghod, t. & T. PAbal.— 395. 18 57 74 16 

Phalne ^tilodSf, PAuZne^, near the Andar, NAijie-MAwaJ, MAwa}. — 166. 

18 49i 73 40 
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Phalond^ ^i\9^f Fhulodeh, Ambeg&nv, Khed.— pop. 163. 

Lat 19° 6'N. Long. 73° 42'£. 

Phangiilgavhan 4iHlo(i*|o5|«|, Phagoolaowhie^ Kukadneher, Shiva- 

ner —19 16 73 47 

Pherneh, y, Pern^. 

Phalavde 'R'c^l^ > Phoolowreh^ Ambegdnv, Khed. —625. 

19 6J 73 49^ 

Phulganv or Phulshahr, 'Fc^TTH, on the Bhimd, Sdndas Bhima- 

thadl ,• Market on Tuesdays ; Fitzclarencey Journal, pp. 27 1-1 2 j 
276*, —504. 18 39 74 5 

Phursangi ^T^;^? Poorsingee, t. & T. Havell.— 1490. 18 29 74 2 J 

Pimpale H^dS, Chakan, Khed ; an Indm village ; the Deshmukhi 

Nemnuk is Bs. 9-6-7 —1085. 18 42 74 7J 

PinipaM fq[q^, Pee;?Z6^, Karepatar, Purandar; a Saranj am village. 

—610. 18 18i 74 6 
Pimpale f^^^'f t. & T. Pabal. . . . —353. 18 45^ 74 11^ 

Pimpale Gurav fSTT^ JR^j on the Pavand, t. & T. Haveli ; an Indm 

village; the Ambrdi land is Rs. 3] -10 6. —214. 18 36^ 73 52 
I^palganv (4^06 HTfj on the Kukade, Haveli, Shivaner. 

19 14 73 56 
Pimpalgaii V in H ai ^ 1 1^ ? on the Mind, Nardyangdnv, Shivaner,— 731. 

19 8 74 
Pimpalganv F^HoAJIH, on the Bhimd, t. & T. Khed,— 1099. 

18 44 74 1 
Pimpalganv f^CfoiJINj on the Mutd-Mula, SaAdas, Bhimathadi ; 

Market on Tuesdays, —597. 18 34 74 21 

Pimpalganv f^tlo5TTIf , on the Qhod, Ghode, Khed,— 396. 

19 4 73 53 
Pimpalganv FR'ToSTrR, on the Ghod, Mahalung^ Pdbal,— 1093. 

19 74 3 
Pimpalgdnv IHHod<ll<1, on the Indrdyeni, Chdkan, Khed; a hereditary 

Inam, the Deshmukhi Nemnuk is Rs. 6-10-7,— 149. 18 38^ 74 1 
Pimpalvandi (hHo^^^^ 9 on the Kukade, Ale, Bori-peta, Shivaner J 

Market on Thursdays, 2679. 19 10 74 7 

Pimpargane f^7^^>, Amb^gdnv, Khed. —277. 19 11 73 40 

13 
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Pimpare f^^9 on the Nira, P. Shirwal, PuraAdar, — pop. 388. 

Lat. 18° 6i'N. Long. 74° 16'E. 
Pimparl Khurd fif^ft ^5", on the BAm, Chdkan, Khed; a hereditary 

Saranjdm, —50. 18 48 73 54J 

Pimpari fHf^ff ,t. & T. Haveli,— an Indm village,— 597. 18 34 73 51 

Pimpari m^j t. &T. Pdbal,— an Indm village; the Mokdsa Nemnnk 
is Ks. 48-3-3 —118. 18 47 74 17 

Pimpari f^^f, Andar-Mawal, Khed, . —230. 18 56 73 34^ 

Pimpari f^^tT? Karepatar, Pnrandar ; an Inam village, the Zilla 
Bab Nemnuk is Rs. 71-15-1, . . . —385. 18 19 74 16^ 

Pimpari fq^, on the Bhimd, Sdndas, Bhimathadi,— 660. 

18 36^ 74 11 
Pimpari Budrukh f^cff^ J^^^i on the Bdm, Chdkan, Khed,— 403. 

18 48^ 73 54^ 
Pimpari Budrukh RhtO 5?^^> on the Bhima, t. & T. Inddpur ; the 

village is Isdfat of Watani service, the Deshmnkhi is Rs. 29-8-2. 

—207. 17 57i 75 7 
Pimparikaval f^^ 5FRo5, on the Kukade, Belhe, Bori-petd, Shiva- 
ner, —109. 19 1 74 15^ 

Pimparipendhar f^^^ ^NtT, Belhe, Bori-peta, Shivaner,— 1096. 

19 13 74 7 
Pimparkhed f^fT'C ^^j ^^ the Mind, Bori-peta, Shivaner, — 475. 

19 74 12 
Pimparwadi fq?^ ^Tlt, Minneher, Shivaner, . —19 11^ 73 46 

Pimpri Khurd f^T^ ^^, Peepree K,, t. & T. Inddpur,— 116. 

18 9 75 7 
Piinpri ^qtj Ambegdiiv, Khed, . . . —197. 19 7 73 40 

Pimpri [^qt> ontheKwet,Paudh-Khore, Mawal. 213. 18 30^ 73 27^ 

Pinguri f^Tlft, Nirathadi, Purandar; a Saranjdm village,— 370. 

18 13 74 11 
Pisarve R^> PeesurweCy Karepatar, Purandar, — Dekh, Sar. App. 

D. p. 39,— —870. . 18 22J 74 15^ 

Pise fq^, Peesa, Karepatar, Purandar, . —269. 18 21^ 74 22 
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Pisoli f^^^ffoSf , Peesolee, t. & T. Haveli,.— pop. 144. 

Lat. 18° 27'N. Long. 73° 58'E. 
Pisurti f^wH'j Peescortee, P. Shirwal, Purandar,— 88. 18 8J 74 14 

Pitkeshwar fq^"^^?;, Peetkeshwur, t & T. Indapur. 18 2^ 74 57^ 

Pokhar qt?^, Karepatdr, Purandar —18 18^ 74 1 

Pokhari ^ft^O> Ambegdnw, Khed. . . —416. 19 4 73 45 

Pomgdnv qt^FTR, Paudh-Khore, Mawal . —300. 18 35 73 28^ 

Pondhavdi TRJ^, Poondhoree i. & T. Inddpur ; lapsed to Govern- 
ment in 1836-37, —295. 18 14^ 74 48 

PoO'jV, Pu-. 

Poorsingeej v. Phursangi. Powur, v. Paudh. 

Pownowlehy v. Punavle. 

PU', Y. Pd-. 

Punawle jj*i«lo6, Poonowleh, on the Pawand, t. & T. Haveli ; Hamtl- 
ton, Gazet. * Panowlee;' Jacquemont, Journal, torn. III. p. 585. 

—415. 18 38^ 73 48 
Puna, Pune jSJ", Poona^ on the Matd ; Market every day — 70674. 

18 31 73 55 

In Ganesh Peth ; a temple at Ndgjharl, and Jatrd held on Shrdvan 
Shuddh 5th, in honour of Ndgoba. In Kastyachl Peth, Jatrd held 
on Shrdvan Shuddh 6th, in honour of Shiralshat. In Bhavdni Peth, 
a temple of Bhavdnl ; Jatra held on her account on Ash win 
Shuddh 10th, Dasard day ; in Budhwdr, Shanwdr and Mangalwar 
Peths about 80,000 people assemble on the 10th day of the Muhar- 
ram to see the Tdbut processions. 

In 1750 it became the Mardthd capital under Bdlaji Baji Rao; 
in 1763 plundered and destroyed by Nizam Ali ; on the 25th Oct. 
1802 Jeswant Rio Holkar here defeated the combined armies of the 
Peshwd and Sindhia ; on the Mata Riv. with a celebrated temple of 
Pdrvati on the E. ; 1850 feet above the sea; annual fall of rain 24 inches; 
mean temp. 76 F. ; Lord Valentia^ Voy. and Trav. vol. 11. pp. 104- 
135 ; Rennellf Memoir, p. 208 ; Heher, Journal, vol II. pp. 206-13 ; 
M, Oraham, Journal ; Moor, Hindu Pantheon ; Grant Duff, Vol. I. 
pp. 92, 119, 194, 221, 333, II., 39, 173, III., 147, 151, 207, 
384,385, 415, 485; Hamilton^ Gazet. ' Poona;' Thornton, ' Poona;* 
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Elphimtonef Hist. pp. 617-19, 621, 624; Orme, Fragments, pp. 

146, 197, 237; Jacquemont, Journal, torn. III. pp. 544-85, 608; 

Balfour, Barom. Sections of India ; Fitzclarence, Journal, pp. 275- 

77,280-83,289-313; Bomb. Geog. Trans. Vol. XV. pp. 39, 54 ; 

XVIL 293, IX. 191, 209-12, 344, 
Pond Collectorate, area 5,250 square miles, contains the following 

talukas: — 

Talukas. Chief Towns, Distance from Puna. 

Shiyner, Sewnere, Junnir or Junnar. 

Khed, Kheir. Khed. 

Pdbal Pdbal 

Mdwal. Khadkdlen, Khurhaleh. 

• • • / 

Purandar. Siiswad, Saaoor, 

Haveli. Puna. 

Bhlmthadi, Bheemihurree, Pimpalgdnv. 

Inddpur. Bdrdmatl. 

This pargand with that of Sape was made over to Malaji Bhonsl^, 

the grand-father of Shivdji by the Kizdm Shahi Qovernment in 

A. D. 1599. 
Pw-. V. Pd-. 

Piir ^, Poor, on the Yil, t. & T. Khed ; an Inam village ; the Nem- 

nukh for Deshmukhi Watan is Rs. 85-11-0. — pop. 259. 

Lat. 18 50'N. Long- 74 4'E. 

Piir ^j Kukadneher, Shivaner ; many temples built by the Peshwas; 
Jatrd held in the month of Mdgh on account of Kukadeshwar. 

—19 15 73 47 

Piir ^, Karepatdr, Purandar, — ^an old temple of Nardyanshwar 
Mahddeva built in the time of the Mughuls ; Jatrd on Mdgh Shuddh 
15 th in honour of Kal Bhairav Deva, and another on Mdgh Vad 
14th of Ndrdyanshwar Mahadeva; a Saranjam Tillage; Dehh* 
Sar, App. M. p. 2 —196. 18 17^ 74 2^ 

Purandhar jt^j Poorandhur, a hill fort 1,700 feet above the 
plain, and 4,571 feet above the sea, seized by Shivdji in 1647, besieg- 
ed by Dilawar Khdn 1665, and surrendered by Shivdji ; retaken 
1670. Treaty between the E. I. Company and the Mardthas Ist 
March 1776 ; takeo by Genl. Pritzler 1828 ; Grant Duff, Vol. I. 
pp. 130, 135, 205, 209, 244, 437 ; II. 320 ; III. 480; Thornton, Gaz, 
* Poorundhur' ; Bom. Geog, Trans. Vol. IX. p. 344. 18 17 74 2 
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Purwee, v. Padwi. 

Pusdn^ Mtll"l> Poosana, on the Ravatwdda, Pawan-Mawal, Mdwal. 

—pop. 330. Lat. 18° 37i'N. Long. 73'' 40'e. 
Rahatni <|^d^, on the Pavand, t. & T. Haveli ; a hereditary Indm ; 
Rs. 24-15-2 is the ChdkarMdneBdbNemnuk.— 272.18 36 73 52 
Rdhatvade H^ 6i^ , Bhatowreh, Khecje-Bdre, Haveli.— 272. 

18 20 73 52 
Rahunj^ Ug%> Karydt-Mdwal, Haveli. . —298. 18 20 73 53 

Rahu Xjf ontheBhimd, Sdndas, Bhimathadi.— 871, 18 34 74 19^ 

Rajdpur <H|J^<, on the Nird, Nirathadi, Purandar.— 230. 

18 9^ 74 3 
Rdjapuri ^PT^, on the Indrdyenl, Ndne-Mdwal, Mdwal.— 118. 

18 46 73 42 
Rdjpur Tp{^9 Eajpoor, Ambeganw, Khed.— 307. 19 5^ 73 40^ 

Rdjewddi or Rajepur U^WS'j Karepatar, Purandar ; Dekh. Sar. 
App. D. p. 39 —632. 18 23^ 74 13 

lUjawdi ?:Mc||^, t. & T. liiddpar. . . —110. 18 9^ 75 IJ 

_ »v ♦ 
Eajeganv <,r>si<|Hj on the Bhimd, Pdtas, Bhimathadi. — 725. 

18 21 74 51 

Rdjmdchi, Peak in the Ghdts, Mawal, 2715*8 feet above the sea; Bom. 

Geog. Tr. Vol. IX. p. 344 ; Grant Duff, vol. I. p. 141. 18 50 73 27 

RajurU^r? ontheKukade,Minneher, Shivaner. 228. 19 14 73 51^ 
Rajuri U^, Ale, Bori-Petd, Shivaner. —2216. 19 9 74 13 
Rdjuri U^^j Karepatar Purandar. . . —716. 18 22^ 74 20^ 

R4k ?JcFr> Rank, Karydt-Saswad, Purandar; Dekh, Sar. App. B. 

p. 95 —477. 18 12 74 16^ 

Rakaswadi ^RT^?^, Nane-Mdwal, Mdwal . . —18 50^ 73 32^ 

Rdl^gan <^|o6<|^, near the Mind, Minneher, Shivaner. — 164. 

19 12 73 50 
Rdmosis, a tribe inhabiting chiefly the outskirts of the towns and 

villages in the valleys of the Mdn, Nird, Bhima, and Pera rivers. 
See Capt. Mackintosh's account, Bombay 1833, and Jour. Mad. 
Lit. Soc. Vols. I.,;il., III. ; Grant Duff, Hist. Mar. Vol. I. pp. 34, 232. 
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Raiijangaiiw U^TT^Rj t. & T. Pdbal; an Indm. — pop. 1018. 

Lat. 18° 45iU Long. 74° IS^'E. 
RdiVjani U^F^f , on the Mina, Ndrayanginw, P^bal.— 889. 

19 2 74 7i 
Hanky V. Rdk. 

Rdsen r(^9 Raseuj Cbdkan, Khed ; a Saranjam Tillage ; Deshmukhi 

Nemnuk is Rs. 4-9-7 —332. 18 44 73 57 

Rawangdiiw <H"Hll4, Supe Paiki, Bhimathadi. 639. 18 21^ 74 41 

Rawde ^R%"j Rawureh, on the Mula, Paudh-Khor^, M4wal. — 377. 

18 32 73 39 
Ravet ^r^^> Ryot^ on the Pawana, t. & T. Haveli ; a small temple; 
Jatr4 on Magh Shuddh 2nd in honour of Dharma Rijd ; an iDam. 

—487. 18 37 73 48^ 
Redd ^, Rehra, t. & T. Inddpur. . . —388. 18 1^ 74 58^ 

Redni ^%, t. & T. liiddpur. . . . —374. 17 59 74 58 

Rehlowreey v. Retavdi. 

Retavdi l(i«l|v^ , Rehtowree^ t. & T. Khed ; an In4m village. — 706. 

18 49 73 59 
Rihe f^, Pawan-Mawal, Mdwal. . . —1074. 18 34 73 4ii 

Rise R^, Reesa, P. Supe, Purandar. . —304. 18 2^ 74 21^ 

Rodhi ^ri^, Rotee, Pdtas, Bhimathadi. . —259. 18 23^ 74 32^ 

Rohkal ft5^^, Rohekal, on the Bam, Chdkan, Khed.— 129. 

18 47^ 73 55 

Rohokadi UCt^I^j Bokohree, Ale Brdhmanwddd Peta, Shivaner ; 
a Saraiij dm village —254. 19 18 74 3 

Rooee or Rooeh, v. Rui. Boteey v. Rbdhl. 

fRoti tri^j Pdtas, Bimathadi ; a temple of Tukai Devi built by 
Pataskar Medhe Kulkarni ; Jatra held on her account on Ashwia 
Shuddh 9th —225. 18 23 74 33 

Rui ^, Rooek, Karydt-Bdrdmati, Indapur.— 193. 18 10 74 41 

Rui ^J", Rooeej t. & T, liidjipur ; Jatra held on -Kdrtik Shuddh Ist 
in honour of Bahir ; a small temple in a Jungle south of the vil- 
lage; in 1842-43 a half of the village lapsed to Government.— 612. 

18 11 74 54^ 
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Ryot^ V. Rdvet. 

Saburdi tiN^R j Wade, Khed ; a hereditary SaraAjam ; the Mokas^ 

is Rs. 18-2-5. . . —pop. 390. Lat.l8° 56i'N. Long. 73° 49'E. 
Saddpar ?T?N^> Sadapoor, ou the Indrdyeni, Ndne-Mdwal, Mawal. 

—55. 18 46^ 73 31 
Sadavli t1^«!|oi> Serowlee, on the Pawand, Pawan-Mdwal, Mdwal. 

—167. 18 41^ 73 38 
Sahyadri Mountains or Western Ghats ; Hamilton, Gazet. * Syadree.^ 
Sai wh NM-Mdwal, Mawal. . . . —224. 18 48^ 73 38 

Sakori ^n°mK j Sankoree, on the Kukade, Belh6, Bori-PeU, Shiva- 
ner —601. 19 5 74 13 

Sakurdi tfl*=^<l^ > on the Bhimd, Wade, Khed ; an Indm village . 

—418. 18 58i 73 48 
Sdkurde ^H^^j Karepatdr, Puraiidar ; a Saranjam village ; Dekh, 

/S'ar. App. M. p. 2 —358. 18 16| 74 10 ^ 

Sal W^9 Mdhdlung^, Khed ; a Saranjdm ; the Mokdsd Ak^r is 

Rs. 97-12-5, and Zilla Bab Nemnnk is Rs. 105-5-5.— 946. 

19 2 73 52^ 

Saloo, V. So]u. 

Saltar ^f^cfi, Paudh-Khor^, Mawal. . —96. 18 35 73 25 



Salambare t1|oi«<<,, on the Pawand, t. & T. Haveli. — 155. 

18 40 73 454 
Sambhav^ W^, on the Mula, Paodh-Khore, Mawal— 159. 

18 32 73 34 
Sdngnore ^r^T^TK? on the Pushpdvati, Madh-Khor^, Shivaner, — 35 &. 

19 20 73 57 
Sangrun tlMI^^, on the Musd, Mos^-Khore, Haveli ; an Inam ; 

the Zilla Bab Nemnnk, Pasture and Ambrdi is Rs. 286-9-1.— 278. 

18 24 73 444 
Sangse tlHltlj Ndne-Mdwal, Mawal ; lapsed to Government in 1842. 

—279. 18 47i 73 34 
Sangurdi ^FTTa^j on the Indrayeni, Chakan, Khed. 18 43 73 48^ 

Sangwi ^R, Paudh-Khorc, Mawa] ; an Indm. 18 32 73 30| 
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Sdngwi ^^%> on the Pawand, t. & T. Haveli; an Inam. — ^pop. 244. 

Lat.l8° 34'N. Long. 73° 63^'E. 
Sangwi ^TFTRj on the Nird, Karydt-Bdramati, Inddpur. — 327. 

18 3 74 33 
Sdiigwi tlHlRj on the Bhimd, Sdndas, Bhimathadi ; lapsed to Go" 

vernment in 1820-21 —332. 18 37 74 14 

Sankoree, v. Sdkori. 

Sansar ^^WT, Sunsur, t. & T. Indapur. —665. 18 6^ 74 45^ 

Sanwa]e t1No5, Sawleh, Andar-Mawal, Khed ; an Indm ; the Mokasd 

Nemnuk is Rs. 39-12-11 —441. 18 56 73 32 

Sdrole ^PCi^j Paudh-khor^, Mdwal. . —58. 18 28^ 73 30 

Sardti ?TOT^, SurateCj on the Nird, t. & T. Inddpur.— 297. 

17 54i 75 4^ 
Sdshte tll^^j on the Mutd-Mula, Saiidas, Bhimathadi ; an Indm village. 

—98. 18 32 74 7 
Saswad tllttl^j Sassoor, Saswur, or Sahsoor, on the Kard, Earyat- 
Saswad, Purandar ; with a Mansion of the Parandares ; two Jatrds 
are held — one for Bhairava Deva on Chaitra Yad I5thy and the 
other for Sapan Deva on Vaishdkh Shuddh 1 1th ; market every 
Monday; Thornton, Gaz.—^ Sassoor.* —5718. 18 20^74 6 
Satewadi ^n^^TJT, Wotur, Brdhmanwdda Petd, Shivaner.— 319. 

19 23 73 68 
Sate ^, Nane-Mdwal, Mdwal. . . . —470. 18 44^ 73 39 

Sawal ?TRo3", Karydt-Bdrdmati, Inddpur. —487. 18 11 74 42 

Sdwardare t1l«ll<^l> Nirathadi, Purandar ; lapsed to Government in 

1846-47 —184. 18 11 74 2 

Sawardari t1H«K, Chakan, Khed ; an Indm. 113. 18 46^ 73 50 

Sdwargdnw ^Tr^^TTR', Ale, Bori-Petd, Shivaner. 626. 19 9 74 21 

Sdwargdnw tiHiJIFfj Wotur, Brdhmanwddd Petd, Shivandr. — 560. 

19 24 74 15 
Sdwargddw ^TRTTI^j on the Mind, MahdluAge, Shivaner. — 1285. 

19 8 73 58 
Sdwarli WHJ^^ AmbegdAw, Khed. . . —179. 19 7^ 73 41^ 
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Sawidan^ ^R<U| , t. & T. Pdbal ; a Jahdgir ; the Mokasa Nemnuk 
is Rs. 275-2-9. . . —pop. 889. Lat 18° 54'N. Long. 73° lO'E. 
Sawleh, y. Sdnwale. 

S4yag4fiw ^IM^IHy on the Bhima, t. & T. Khed. 391. 18 56 73 52 

See- see Si-. 

Sehulf V. Shil. Seer, see Shir. 

Serowlee, v. Sadawli. Sewne^ v. Shivne. 

Seumer, v, Shiyaner. Sewreh, v. Sivrd. 

Shdhd ;TF^, Ska, on the Bhima, t. & T. Ifiddpur.— 199. 

18 7 75 9 

Shdhdpur ^U^IMly Paudh-Ehore, Mdwal ; beside it is Korigadh fort* 
(Khnwarigadh) —54. 18 37 73 27 

8hed4^i ^^TFTy on the Matd, Pandh-Khote, Mdwal ; an Indm vil- 
lage —408. 18 33^ 73 31^ 

Shehrehj v. Sher^. 

Shelg^tiw ^od^lNy ^* & T. Ifid^pnr; Jatrd on Kdrtik shuddh 15th, 
and the following two days. . . . —2,025. 18 6 74 54^ 

Shelg^&w ^^^IWy at the junction of the Bam with the Bhimd, 
Ch^kai^, Khed ; an Indm ; Zilld Bdb and Desmukhi Nemnuk is 
Rs. 311-12-9 —259. 18 44 74 1 

Shelu tl^y on the Bdm, Ghakan, Ehe^; a Saranjdm village. — 192. 

18 49 73 50i 

SheAdurU ^T^^d^, Wdde, Khe^. .. — 92. 19 1 73 42 

Shenvati ?N^, Shewatif Pawan-Mawa} MdwaJ. 18 41 73 33 

Sherda, v. Shirdh^. 

Shere 51^, Shehrehj on the Mul^, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal.— 516. 

18 32 73 36 

Sherolee, v. Shirolf. 

Shetphalgad ^d4»cx5J|^, Shetphulleh, t. & T. lAddpur.— 443. 

18 15 74 44 
Shetphalhavelf ^t^'^fToS'C^j Setphuleh, t. & T. Inddpur.— 710. 

18 1 75 IJ 
Shewattf v. Shenvati. Sheweh, v. Shiy^. 

Shi} "^iloSf on the Andar, Andar Mdwa}, Khed. 18 56 74 33 
14 
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Shilatan^ f$|c«5k^, Sheelatneh, Ndn6-M^wal, MdwaJ; Eastern ex- 
tremity of the Karla base line here, 2,670-8 feet above the sea ; 
Bom. Geog. Trans. Vol. IX. p. 344.— pop. 214. 

Lat. 18° 46'N. Long. 73° 33'E. 
Shilwaft4i RToS^T^j on the Mujd, Wotar, Br4hmanw^d4-Petd, 
Shivaner —126. 19 26 73 56 

Shi6d^ ftf^^ on the Mind, Minneher, Shivaner.— 113. 19 13 79 49 

Shi6dgdnw ftl^^^j on the Pawand, Pawan-Mdwal, Mdwal. — 80. 

18 41^ 73 32 
Shingw^ Rirf^, Singwehy at the junction of the Qhod and the Mind, 
Avasari, Pdbal; lapsed to Government in 1842-43. — 658. 

18 59i 74 9 
Shinoli f^l^lMj Sheenoolee, on the Ghod, Ghod^, Khed ; Market on 

Tuesdays —1,006. 19 4 73 61 

Shirdpur RRPiT' Seerapoor, on the Kukade, Ale, Bori-Petd, Shivaner. 

—424. 19 74 17 
Shirdpur f^KIJ{<j on the Bhimd, Pdtas, Bhimathadi. — 374. 

18 27 74 47 
Shirawli RkiIw, Sheeroolee, on the Mutd, Paudh-Khore, Mdwaj. 

—348. 18 34^ 73 29 
Shirawte f^"^, Ndn^-Mdwal, Mawal. . —193. 18 37^ 73 32 

Shirdhe f5R%, Ndn^-Mdwal, Mawal. . —100. 18 50^ 73 32 

Shir^ R1T> Seereh, on the Indrayeni, Ghdka^, Khed ; lapsed to Go- 
vernment in 1828-29 —216. 18 48 73 41 

ShirgdAw [$KMi?y Sheergaon, on the Nild, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwa]. 

—105. 18 29 73 30J 
Shirganw f$ | <J | i f, on the Bhimd, Wdde. Khed.— 37. 19 2 73 39^ 

Shirolf Budrukh I^Ktc?}' ^?^^> Sheerolee, on the Kukade, Haveli, 
Shivaner T —601. 19 12 73 59 

Shiroli Khurd ftRt^ ^ST? Haveli, Shivaner.— 330. 19 12 73 58 

Shiroli ^(tf^, Kudadneher, Shivaner. . —52. 19 14 73 48 

Shiroli f^T^rf^, /SAecro/ee, A}e, Bori-Petd, Shivaner. — 656. 

19 6 74 11 
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Shiroli f^ltlf^j SheroleCj on the Bhima, Chakan, Khed. — pop. 328. 

Lat IS"" 50'N. Long. 73° SC^'E. 

Shirsawdi RKtl*=!l^, Scersowree, Sdfidas, Bhimatbadi. — 230. 

18 34 74 9 
Shirshne RR^> Seerushtna, P. Sape, Parandar; a Saraiijdiu village ; 

the Akar of the Mokdsa on account of half of Nim Chauthdi and 

other Bdbtis is Rs. 110-9-7 —372. 18 5 74 29^ 

Shirsupiial I^^^TioS'j P. Sape Paiki, Bhimathadi ; an old temple 

of Sirsdi Devi; Jatrd held in her honour on Yaishdkh Shuddh 4th. 

—919. 18 19 74 38 

Shitewddi [$|c)«4||$y Chitewarree, Madh-Khore, Shivan^r. — 249. 

19 18 73 54 
Shitewadi f^T^lTl^j Wotur, Brdmhmanwada-Petd, Shivaner. 

19 20 74 3 

Shivagangd R rises 18 20 73 48 

joins the KirL 18 10 73 59 

Shivaner, Fort, Shivner^ beside Junnir (q. v.) ; built by Maliku't 
Tujjar in 1436 ; Grant Duff, Vol. I. pp. 92, 122, 244, 267. 

19 12 73 65 
Shiv^ f^, Sheweh, on the Bdm, W4de, Khed ; lapsed to Govern- 
ment in 1837-38 —499. 18 50 73 44^ 

Shivlf ^RT^j on the Mind, Minneher, Shivaner. — 141. 

19 12^ 73 47 
Shivli Rr^f^, Pawan-Mdwal, Mawal. . —271. 18 41 73 33 

Shivne f^^? o» ^^^ Pawana, Pawan-Mawal, Mdwal ; Market on 
Tuesdays ; Thornton, ' Sewna.' . . , —595. 18 41 73 38^. 
Sikrdpur f^PFNT? Seekrapoor, on the Yil, t. & Ti Pabal.— 1,500 

18 41i 74 11^ 
Sijeshwar f^^, on the Muld, Paudh-Khore, Mdwal.— 84. 

18 32^ 73 361 
Sinde 1%^, Chdkan, Khed —201. 18 47J 73 48^ 

Si&davn^ m?^^j Seendowneh, Sdndas, Bhimathadi. — 411. 

18 26^ 74 12 
Sindh^gavhan ^T^JT^f FT, on the Bhima, t. & T. Khed.— 262. 

18 42^ 74 4 
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Singdpur f^4I|JJ<, P. Sup^, ParaAdar ; Mfat Tillage of Watani 
Service. .... —pop. 246. Lat. 18° 23'N. Long. 74° lO'E. 
Singweky v. Shingv^. 

SiAhgad F%^?5rp§", or Kondane ^|S"^, a fort 4,322 feet above the 
sea ; obtained by Shivdji, 1647 ; surrendered to Jaysingb, 1665 ; 
retaken by surprisal by Thanaji Malusre, 1670 ; reduced by 
Aarangzeb, 1701 ; recaptured by the Mardthds, 1706 ; and sur- 
rendered to the British in 1817, but restored and again taken by 
General Pritzler in 1818. Dekh. Sar. App. B. p. 97, 98 ; Hamil' 
tony Qazet. * Singhur' ; Thornton^ * Singurh' ; Orant Duff, Vol. I. 
pp. 62, 73, 109, 117, 130, 134, 209, 241-42, 399, 408, Vol. III. 
p. 480 ; Elphinstonej History, p. 624 ; Bomb. Geog. Trans, vol. IX. 
p. 344 18 22 73 49 

Sirsodi fti<.tiil^ } Seersowree, on the Bhimd, t. & T. lAddpur. 

—214. 18 lOi 76 5 

Sivn^ ^^S}-, on the MuU, Eairyat-Mawal, Havell.— 340. 

18 27J 73 50 

Sivr^ RT^9 on the Shivagai^ga, Khed-Bdre, Haveli ; lapsed to 
Government in 1826-27 —319. 18 18^ 73 56 

Bivri f^Ky P. Supe, Purandar ; an old temple of Ema Devi ; Jatra 
held in her honour on Chaitra Vad 8th ; it is a Saranjdm ; Dekk 
Sar. App. M. p. 2 —731. 18 17J 74 8^ 

Solu ?^, Saloo, Ch4kan, Khed. . . —469. 18 40 74 1 

Somatwddi ^fRTTTI^y at the foot of Shivan^r fort, Havell, Shivan^r. 

19 Hi 73 55 

Somawdi tll*(«ll^, 5omot£wre6, Ndn^-Mawa}, M^wa}. 18 50 73 33 

Somurdi tTlHI'Sy Elar^paUr, Pura&dar ; a Saranjdm.^136. 

18 19 74 

Sondpur W^TT^y on the Mus4, Mose-khore, Haveli ; Market on 
Wednesdays —352. 18 23^ 73 44 

Sonar ee, v. Sonori. 

Sonawdi ttlH^lQ, P. Supe, Purandar. . —246. 18 15^ 74 35 
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Sonawdi til^^l^f on the Bhim&, Patas, Bhimathadi ; a Jahagir Tillage. 

—pop. 141. Lat. 18° 29'N. Long. 74° 37i'E. 
Sondwl4 ^HMo^y on the Mind, Minneher, Shiyan^r. — 183. 

19 12 73 48 
Sonagd&w tll'I^IWj on the Nird, Karydt-Bdrdmati, Iiaddpur ; an old 
temple of Soneshwar Mahddeva at the junction of the rivers Nird 
andKard; Jatrd held in Shrdwan. . —903. 18 4^74 44 
Sonooree, v. Sonawdi. 

Sonori t?MIKj Kar^patdr, Parandar ; on the north of it is the ruins 
of Malhdrgada fort belonging to the Pdnsis ; an Indm ; Mokdsd 

Nemnuk is Rs. 165-15-9 —573. 18 23^ 74 7i 

Soorkoondee, v. Surkandf. 

Sud R. in Khed— rises in Umbra Hill .... 18 49 73 44 

joins the Indrdyeni. 18 44^ 73 50 
Sudawdi t1<<«ll^j Soodowra^ on the Sud, Chdka^, Khed ; an Inam. 

—103. 18 46 73 48^ 
Sudumbr^ ^5^j Sood Ombreh, on the Sud, Chdkan, Khed. — 395. 

18 46 73 48§ 
Sugdnw ^nTR"j Sohogaon, on the Bhimd, t. & T. Indapur.— 369. 

^ 18 9 75 9 

Sukdlvedh^ §r+|66^^", Minneher, Shivan^r.— 225. 19 9^ 73 47 

Sultdnpur ^c^^T^, on the Kukad^, Al^, Bori-Petd, Shivaner. 

—129. 19 6 74 10 
Sup^ WJj Wad^, Khed ; a Saranjdm ; the Mokdsd Nemnuk is 

Rs. 31-14-4 —133. 18 65J 73 42 

Sape ^Sf' P* *6apei Bhimathadi ; a Mosque of Shdmansur Pira ; 
Hurus held in his honour on Phdlgun Yad 15th; market on Wed- 
nesday; aSaraiijam; Thorntouy OtAzet. ' Soopeh.' — 3,512. 

18 19i 74 26^ 

Sap^ Khurd gn ^5", Soopen (Z), P. Supe, Purafidar; an Indm. 

—415. 18 19 . 74 6 
Supddhar HT^j Soopedhur, on the Ghod, Gho^e, Khe(J. — 110. 

19 5 73 49 
Snrale tltlo^y Sooraleh, on the Mind, Minneher, Shivaner. ^79. 

19 12 73 51 
Suratee, y. Sardti. 
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Sarkuiidi W<4il¥> on the Bhimd, Wdd^, Khed; an Indm. — pop. 130- 

Lat. 19° O'N. LoDg. 73° 47'E. 
Sos ?T^, Karydt-Mdwal, Haveli ; an hereditary Indm. — 592 

18 33 73 48^ 

Tdje cn%> Nane-Mawal, Mdwal. ... —209. 18 44^ 73 34 

Tdkli ^|GhIob on t}ie Bhima, t. & T. liidapur ; an Is^fat village ; 
it is Watan on account of service; Bdje Pati Nemnak is Ks. 40, 
and Deshmukhi Rs. 29-2-3 —374. 18 12^ 75 11 

Takrawddi cf*HrQ, t. & T. Inddpar, . —121. 18 17 74 50 

Takve Khurd 3"!+^ 1^^ Tankweh K., Ndne-Mdwal, Mdwaj. 

—307. 18 46i 73 34 
Takve Budrukh ^T^^ ^5"^^, Nane-Mdwal, MdwaJ; Market on 
Mondays except during the monsoons. — 319. 18 48 73 39^ 

Talavde ^JoS^, Tullowda, t. & T. Haveli ; a Saranjdm. —214. 

18 42 73 51 
Talavde ciodis , Tulowreh, Wdde, Khed; lapsed to Government in 
1837-38 —103. 18 64 73 47^ 

Talegdnw ^STTF^, Chdkan, Khed ; an Inam village ; destroyed by 

Ndnd Phadnavis, Jan. 1779; Grant Duff, Vol. II. p. 368-70; 

Jacquemont, Journal, torn. III. p. 585 ; Lord Valentia, Travels, Vol. 

II. pp. 101, 146; Fitzclarence, Journal, p. 276; Hamilton^ Gaz. 

' Tulgong.' —4,441. 18 43 73 44 

Talegdnw ^c*i<|N, on the Yil, t. & T. Pdbal ; Market on Mondays ; 

Thornton, Gaz. ' Tulehgaon.' . . . —4,342. 18 40^ 74 12 

Taleghar cTST^?:, Ambegdnw, Khed. . —189. 19 5 73 42 
Talerdn dQ&<H , Madh-Khore, Shivandr. —460. 19 19 73 hl\ 

Tambe cTI^, Tamha, Minneher, Shivan^r. —469. 19 10^ 73 50 

Tamheni Budrukh cTRlFr |?"^^, Paudh-Khor^, M^wal.— 406. 

18 27 73 29 
Tamheni Khurd gp-tt^f ^§r,Paudh-Khor^, Mawal. 18 27^ 73 29 

Tandulwa(Ji cft^oy^fflTj Karydt-Bdramati, Inddpur.— 452. 

18 12 74 39 
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Tanklee on the Bhimdy v, Dhdklibhimd. Tankwehj v. T4ky^. 

Tanu on the Bhimd 3^^, TunnoOj t. & T. Iiiddpur ; an Inam ; D^sh- 
mukhiisR8.30-3-8'*— pop. 142. Lat. 17° 58^'N. Long. 75° 9^'E. 
Tarad^ ^^, Turude, SdAdas, Bhimathacji. —215. 18 26^ 74 9^ 

TaradgdAw ^T^^TTTj Turtgaon, on the Bhimd, t. &*T. lAddpur. 

129. 18 4 75 11 
Tardoli ^IT^lf^j Tudoolee, on the Kard, P. Sap^, Purandar.— 281. 

18 15J 74 24 
Tdthavd^ rTPT^, Tatowdeh, on the Pawand, t. & T; Haveli; an 

Indm —365. 18 37^ 73 49^ 

Tdwsi cTf^, on the Nird, t. & T. Inddpur.— 216. 18 4^ 74 44 
Teekowree, v. T^kavdi. Teepurwarree, v. Tiphanwadi. 

Teergaon, v. Thergdnw. Tehroongun, v. Teraiigan. 

Teilbehla, v. Telbaila. 

Tej^wddi d^siNII^, on the Kukad^, Haveli, Shivaner.— 382. 

19 12 74 
Tejiir ^^!T, on the Kakad6, Kukadneh^r, Shivaner.— 230. 

"^ , 19 14 73 51 

Tekavdi H'^r^ll', Tokowree, Wdde, Khed. —175. 18 54 73 42 

Tekavdi d-s^^l^j Teekowree, Karepatdr, Purandar. — 399. 

18 24 74 15i 
TelbaUa ^%OT, Teilbehla, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal.— 116. 

18 34 73 22 
Terungan ^^Jf^, Tehroongurij Ambeganw, Khed.— 19 6 73 39 

Therganw ^uft^j Teergaon, t & T. Hayeli.— 141. 18 36J 73 50 

Theiir ^^3iT> Thewoor, on the Mutd-Mula, Sdndas, Bhimathadf ; an 
Indm; the Sheri land and Nemnak of Chichphal is Bs. 26-8-0. 

—365. 18 32 74 6 
ThooganVy v. Thngaiiw. 

Thoran ^IW^, Ndne-Mawal, Mdwal. . . —130. 18 51 73 31^ 

ThordAdale ^15^, Torwwc^wZeA, Avsari,PdbaJ.— 208. 19 2 74 6 

Thugdiiw ^^> Thooganv, on the Yil, t. & T. Khed.— 154. 

18 57 73 57 
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Thugdiiw ^n*?^? on the Pawand, Pawan-M^wal, Mdwal. — ^pop. 209- 

Lat. 18° 42'N.Long. 73^ 37'E. 

Tiphanwddi f^4i'JMIl^> Teepurwaree, Wad^, Khed. 18 59 73 47^ 

Tirpdd f^rqiTj Tripod, Ambegdnw, Khed.— 178. 19 10 73 42 

Tiskari RIhRj Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal 18 35 73 26^ 

Tiste 1%#, Paudh-Khor^, Mdwal 18 34 73 28^ 

Tokawde 3T5R%, W4d6, Khed. . . . —168. 19 3 73 40J 

Tokowree, v. T^kawdi. 

Tondale cTR^j on the Nira, Nirathadi, Parandar. — 257. 

18 8i 74 7i 
ToolapooTf Y. Tuldpur. Toongarlee, v. To^Lg&rli. 

Torn^ Budrukh ^K^t ^4^c|, Wdde, Klied ; an In^m.— 147. 

18 53 73 44^ 
Torn^ Khurd ^3)- ^|-, on the Bdm, Wade, Khed.— 124. 

18 57 73 36 

Torae ^^Uytj Ndn^-Mdwal, Mdwal. . . —225. 18 49J 73 31 

Torunduleh, v. Thordndal^. Tripod, v. TirpiW. 

Tudoolee, v. Tardoli. 

Tulapar cfoSN^y on the Bhimd, S&ndas, Bhimathadi ; an In^m. 

—356. 18 39 J 74 3^ 
Tull', see Tal-. 

Tungdrli ^^^f^, Toongarlee, Nan^-Mawal, Mdwal.— 143. 

18 45^ 73 28 
Tunnoo, v. Tand on the Bhimd. Turtgaon, r. TaradgaAw. 

Turude, v. Tarade. • 

Uchhchil ^-6^65, O^scheal, Minneh^r, Shivan^r. — 186. 

19 13 73 47 
Uddpur ^T^^fJ^j Oodapoor, on the Pushpdvati, Wotur, Shiyan^r. 

—742. 19 17 74 2 
Uddhat ^SrS^, Oodhat, near the Nira, t. & T. Inddpur.— 295. 

18 3i 74 46 
Udhewddi ^iS«l|R j on Rajmachi hill, Ndne-Mdwal, Mawal. 

18 27i 73 49 J 
UheerUf y. Ahiri, Uksaee, y, Anksai. 
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Uksan N3«htll^> Ooksan, Uksdn, Mawal ; an Indm ; the Mokasa 
Nemnuk is Ks. 22-14-5, and the '^ Agrahdr," which is continued 
to Brahmans, is Rs. 148-5-3. — pop. 420. 

Lat. 18° 49i'N. Long. 73° 34'E. 

Uiabar^ ^^, Ndne-Mawal, Mdwal. . —103. 18 49^ 73 44 
Umbhoo, V. Ambhu. 

Umbraj ^JiT^f Oomhrooj, on the Pashpavati, Belhe, Shivaner ; tem- 
ple of Mahdldkshmi, built by the Peshwas. —994. 19 12 74 4 
Umbre ^^^ near the Shivagangd, Khed-Bdr6, Haveli. — 313. 

18 14 73 57^ 
Undari ^^^, Oondree, t. & T. Haveli. . —474. 18 27 73 58^ 

UAdawdi ^STS^^ j Oondooree, on the Muta-Mqld, Sdndas, Bhimathadi ; 
lapsed to Government in 1831-32. . . — 48. 18 32 74 19^ 
Undawdi ^^inft", Karepatdr, Purandar. —629. 

Undawdi ^3rg"^%, Oondooree, P. Supe, Purandar. — 231. 

18 144 74 36 
XJndekhadak ^J¥^5cF> Ondeh khurruckj Kukadneher, Shivaner.-211. 

19 16 73 51 
Unjunveil, v. Anjanval^. Unnowlee, v. Anaval^. 

Urali ^Tl^, t. & T. Haveli ; an Inam ; the Chdkar M4n6 Bab Nem- 
nuk is Rs. 47-15-4. ....... —911. 18 27^ 74 1 

Urali "Srro?, Ooroolee, Sdndas, Bhimathadi ; an Indm ; the Mok^sd 
and other Nemnuks are Rs. 405-12-9 ; Thornton^ Gaz. * Ooroolee'. 

—1,038. 18 29^ 74 11 

Usardn ^^^f^ Kukadneher, Shivaner. . —69. 19 15^ 73 49 

Urse ^%| Ooraah, Pawan-Mdwal, Mawal ; an Inam; the Indm 

Japti Akdr is Rs. 31-5-3 —427. 18 42 73 41^ 

Veehalee, v. Wydhali. Veer, v. Wlr. 

Vee- Wl.- Veh-yie.' 

Waburdi TRT^^ Baboordee^ on the Kara, Karyat-Sdswad, Purandar. 

_546. 18 16 74 25^ 

Wachpe ^^f^, Wojpeh, Amb^gdnw, Khed.— 192. 19 7 73 46 

Wadaj ^3f , Wiiruj, on the Mini, Haveli, Shivaner. — 605. 

19 9 73 55^ 

15 
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Waddpuri ^^§T7ft, Wurpooree, t, & T. Inddpur; a Saranjdm; the 
Sard^shmuklii and Deshmukhi amount to Rs. 185-8-0. — pop. 509. 

Lat. 18° 4'N. Long. 75° 2'E. 
Wadavli «fvS«l|^,* Wudewleh, Ndne-Mawal, Mawal ; Dekh. Sar. App. 

H. pp. 3, 7, 8, 11, 12, 21 —110. 18 46^ 73 35^ 

Wad^ ^>s J Warehj on the Bhima, Wade, Khed; an Indm; market 

on Saturdays —1,610. 18 69 73 48 

Wddebolhai ^Tlr%^rrf > SAAdas, Bhimathadi.— 889. 18 33^ 74 7^ 

Wad^shwar ^^^> Wurreshwur, Andar-Mawal, Khed. — 710. 

18 51 73 36 
Wadgdnw khurd ^JTH" ^^> on the MuU, Karydt-MawaJ, Haveli ; 

the Isdfat village is for Watani Service; the Indm Tijaiand Ambrdi 
land is Rs. 150-9-8 —104. 18 28 73 52 

Wadganw ^^TRj Wurgaon, Nirathadi, Parandar ; an Indm ; mar- 
ket on Sundays —738. 18 7^ 74 25^ 

Wadgdnw ^^HT^, on the Mini, Narayangaiiw, Shivandr. — 335. 

19 8 73 59 
Wadganw ^^glTT^, on the Ghod, t. & T. Pabal.— 495. 19 2 73 59 

Wadgdnw T^H'Ry Nane-Mdwal, Mawal; with a small temple of 
Bhairobd ; Jatrd held on his account on Ohaitra Shuddh 15 th ; market 
on Tuesdays except in the monsoons ; Hamilton^ Qazet. ' Wargong'* 
Grant Duff, Vol. II. pp. 371-378 ; Jacquemoni, Journal, torn. III. 
pp. 585-86 —865. 18 44 73 42 

Wadganw ?f ^TTR-, on the Nila, Paudh-khore, M4wal.— 177. 

18 29 73 31J 
Wadganw Bhikar 4^'HU f^R} Ale, Bori-Peta, Shivaner.— 740. 

19 Hi 74 9 
Wadgdnw Bdnde ^W^l^ ^\^9 on the Bhimd, Sandas, Bhimathadi, 

—165. 18 38 74 19^ 
Wadgdnw Darekar 7^4 |H 5^?;^?;, Patas, Bhimathadi. — 135. 

18 29 74 43i 
Wadgdnw Ghenand <\^^U ^^^f Wurgaon, Chakan, Khed ; a 
Saranjam ; the Watan Deshmukhi Nemnuk is Rs. 3-8-5 ; Dekh* 
Sar. App. A. pp. 12, 13; L. pp. 2-11, 14, 16-24. —481. 

18 42i 74 
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Wadganw Sheri ^HW ?tf^, on the Mutd-Muld, t. & T. Havelf. 

—pop. 318. Lat 18° 33'N. Long. 73° 69'E. 

Wadgdnw Sinde ^^TT\^ f%5"> on the Indrayeni, t. & T. Havelf ; a 

Saranjdm ; the Mokasd Sherf and other Babti Nemnuks are 
Rs. 280-1-1 —403. 18 38 74 IJ 

WadgAnw near Kdndli ^^S7m ^J^ ^\^^} on the Kukad^, Ale, 
Bori-PeU, Shivaner —882. 19 8 74 8 

Wadganw near Khed ^iT^I^j Chakan, Khed ; lapsed to Government 

in 1848-49 —332. 18 51f 73 55^ 

c 
Wadhn Khurd W^ ^?'> WurhoWy on the Bhima, Sdndas, Bhima- 

thadi; an In din. —151. 18 39 74 6 

Widivale ^TTf^^j Nane-Mawal, Mawal. ... 18 46 73 36 

Wadki ^r^, Wurkee, t. & T. Haveli; an Inam; Rs. 142-5-11 is 
paid to Government, Rs. 9-9-6 is paid for the Ambrai land, Rs. 51 
for the pasture land farm and for the Sheri land according to the 
extent of cultivation —846. 18 26^ 74 3^ 

Waduste ^^^> Wuroosteh, Paudh-khor^, Mdwal. — 165. 

18 31 73 30^ 
Wadvdthar «I^S<1|^j Wurwathufj oh the Mula, Paudh-khore, MdwaJ. 

—125. 18 32J 73 32 
Wadavdw ^^f^j Mahalunge, Pabal ; market on Thursdays. — 1,103. 

Wagaj ^FPTj on the Nira, Karydt-Bdramati, Indapur. — 573. 

18 4 74 37j 
Wdgaj^rn^, ontheKara, Karepatdr,Puraiidar.-741. 1811^ 74 34^ 

Wdghali ^MT^, t. & T. Paba]. . . —285. 18 46^ 74 16 

Waghapur ^^f^, Karepatar, Purandar. —741. 18 24 74 11 

Wdgholi ^^FM, Wargoli/, i. & T. Haveli; Thornton, Gbz, < Wa- 
goolee'; Fitzclarence, Journal, pp. 271, 275. — 1,759. 

18 34| 74 ^ 

Waghu ^, on the-Bam, Wdde, Khed. —244. 18 54^ 73 41 

WAhdgdnw ^ITFTr^j Whangaon, Wade, Khed ; an Inam ; the Mokdsd 

Nemnuk is Rs. 43-2-8 —309. 18 51^ 73 43 

Wdhdngdnw ^rf'W^, Andar-Mdwal, Khed.— 115. 18 53 73 34 
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Waishakh Khede t^TF^ ^, on the Kukad^, Bolh6, Bori-PetA, 

Shivaner — pop.Lat. 19° lO'N. Long. 74° 6'E. 

Wajrehj or Wujreh, v. Wojhare. 

Wdjavne ^5?^ Sf, Wojoumeh, Wade, Khed.— 100. 18 57 73 45^ 

Wdkad ^fSFTS", Wankur, on the Mula, t. & T. Haveli ; an Indm ; 

the Chdkar Manydchi BAb is Rs. 86-5-3. —567. 18 35 73 49^ 

Wdnkalwadi ^^o5^, Khedpaiki, PAbal.— 165. 18 61^ 74 2^ 

Wakhari ^\<^\l(j P^tas, Bhimathadi ; a Jahagir. 18 27 73 25^ 

Wdki ^'aR , P. Sup^, Purandar. . . . —564. 18 10 74 23 

Waki ^n%> on the Bam, WAde, Khed 18 50 73 47 

WAnki Khurd ^|% ^^9 Wankee K., on the BAm, Chdkan, Khe^. 

18 47 73 56^ 
Wanki Budrukh ^71% «jci^<5l, Wanke (b), on the BhimA, Chdkan, 

Khed ; an Indm ; the Deshmukhi Nemnuk and farm of pasture is 
Rs. 43-7-3. . —441. 18 48 73 58J 

Walak ^oJ5F> Wullukh, Nane-Mdwal, M^wal. . 18 46^ 73 35 

Wdlki «1|od|fr, on the Mutd-Muld, Sandas, Bhimathadi; tomb of 
8antbdwd near the junction of the Bhimd with the Mutd-Mula ; 
Jatrd held on his anniversary on Migh Shuddh 14th. — 365. 

18 34J 74 22 
Walandh ?I^, Walhud, on the BhimA, Wade, Khed 361. 

19 73 46 
Walane ^oSqr, Wulneh, Paudh-khor6, Mdwal.— 267. 18 32^ 73 33 

Walati ^oSfcT, Wultee, on the Mind, Walati, PAbal.-— 525. 

19 1 74 8 
Walati ^o5r%, Sandas, Bhimathadi. . . —511. 18 26 74 11 

Wdlhe <tMc? Nirathadi, Purandar ; a Saranjam ; market on Thurs- 
days --3,050. 18 11 74 12i 

Walhudf V. Wdlandh. 

W^Junj ^T^^T, on the Kard, Karepatar, Purandar; an Indm. 

—196. 18 19 74 lOi 
Walawandhe ^o3^, Wulwandeh, Nane-MAwal, Mdwa}.— 206. 

18 49^ 73 29 
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Walavanti ?o5^, Wulumntee, NAne-Mdwal, Mawal.—pop. 109. 

Lat. 18° 49i'N. Long. 73° 33^'E. 

WAnawdi ^^^, t. & T. Havell ; Dekh. Sar. App. D. p. 38 ; G. 

T. S. Station ; 1,942 feet above the sea, Bomb. Geog. Trans. Vol. 

IX. p. 344 —1,461. 18 2^ 73 67^ 

Wdndar^ ^^, Wdde, Khed. ... — 177. 18 58^ 73 36^ 

WAnewAdi 4H«I[|%", on the Mina, Minneh^r, Shivaner.— 86. 

19 12^ 73 49 

Wangali ^^711%, t. & T. Inddpur. . . —103. 18 8 75 2^ 
WdAgani ^IITpt, Gunjan-Mawal, Haveli. —335. 18 18^ 73 49^ 

WAnjle fHT^, WM6, Khed —73. 19 2 73 43 

Wanjolwiheer. v. Wanjalvihire. 

Winjulvihire ^^f^, Wanjolwiheer, near the Yil, Wade, Khed. 

18 56 73 38 
Wankalwddi, G. T. S. Station, Khedpaiki, PAbal, 2,847-6 feet above 

the sea 18 51^ 74 2 

Wankee (b\ v. Wdki Budrukh. Wankee K., v. WAki Khard . 

Wdnksai ^^titl^j Ndne-Mdwal, Mdwal; an In Am; the Watan Japti 

Nemnuk is Rs. 20-1-9 —193. 18 46 73 31 

Wankur, v. W^kad. 

Wankote ^^^FTd', TrMW)fcoo««A,Belh^, Shivaner.— 382.19 20 74 11 

Wanpuri «n4f^> Wunpooree, Karepatdr, ParaAdar ; an InAm ; the 
Sheri land is held by Government, and Rs. 12-4-0 is paid on its 
cultivation —398. 18 22^ 74 8 

WAnre ^R^, on the Kwet, Paudh-khore, MAwal. 18 31^ 73 31^ 

Waphganw ^PS^TR"? on the Yil, t. & T. Khed ; market on Tuesdays ; 

an Inam; the Mokdsd Nemnuk is Rs. 305-15-9; G. T. S. Station 

on hill on the South 2,874*6 feet above the sea ; Bomb. Geog. 

Trans. Vol. IX. p. 344 —1702. 18 53^ 74 3 

Warda G. T. S. Station N. of Junnar, 4,654*7 feet above the sea ; 

Bomb. Geog. Trans. Vol. IX. p. 344 19 19 73 56 

Warak ^K^^ on the Nila, Paudh-khore, MAwaL— 221. 

18 28^ 73 31 
WarAle near Induri «lt|oi ^ffoJ J^^j on the Indrayeni, Chakaii 
Khed ."^ . . —76. 18 45 73 45^ 
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War^e near Bhdmbuli ^f&j Wurulla, ChAkan, Khed. — pop. 144. 

Lat 18° 47i'N. Long. 73° 51'E. 
Warehy v. Wdde. 

Warje ^f^, Wurja, on the Mutd, t. & T. Havell.— 237. 

18 28^ 73 52J 
Warkut^ Badrukh ^^Z |5;^^, Wurkoteh, t. & T. IndApur.— 554, 

18 12 75 1 

Warkate Khurd ^^3" ^^cv> t. & T. Inddpur ; a Saranjam for life ; 
Bdj^ Pati Nemnuk Ks.lo-0-9, and the Deshmukhi Rs. 38-8-1. 

375. 18 3^ 74 59^ 

Warsawne ^<t1M^j Minneher, Shivaner. . —31. 19 9^ 73 50 

Warsoli ^^f^j Wursolee, Ndne-Mdwa}, Mdwal ; Dekh Sar, App. 

I>. p. 37 —154. 18 46 73 29^ 

Wariide ^^1"^ Wurroodeh, on the Yil, Khed-paiki, Pabal. — 653. 

18 52 74 4 
Warude ^^, t. & T. Pabal —496. 18 48^ 73 14 

Warwand <{i,^^ , Pdtas, Bhimathadi; an old temple; Jatrd held on 
Kartik Shuddh 15th in honour of Gopindth Mahddeva ; market on 
Tuesdays —1,508. 18 27 74 28 

WAsare ^\l^j Wdde, Khed —354. 18 56 ' 73 47^ 

Wasoli ^^f^, Chdkan, Khed. . . . —94. 18 47 73 49 
Wasund^ ^?fT> ^^tas, Bhimathadi. . . —470. 18 19 74 33^ 

Watdr ^f3TT> on the Nira, P. Shirwal, Puraudar; a Saranjam; the 
Mokdsa Akar is Bs. 153-7-6, and the Nemnuk of sundry Bdbs 
Rs. 12-6-2 —138. 18 10^ 74 5^ 

Watkhale ^TRT^^, Madh-khore, Shivaner. —192. 19 18 73 55 

Wdtluiij «||(iod3T, on the Bhima, Patas, Bhimathadi. — 109. 

18 24^ 74 50 
Waund ^^, TFbwwcf, Ndne-Mdwal, Mawal.— 320. 1 8 49 73 38 

Veherganw ^f^t^, at the foot of Karla Hill, Nane-Mawal, Mawa]. 

—289. 18 47 73 31 
Velhavale 4?5^^> Vehlowleh, on the Bam, Wade, Khed. — 104. 

18 55 73 40 
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Vflhavali «fo^<1|ai?> Ndn^-Mdwal, Mdwal; an Indm; the Mok^sd &zill^ 
BabNernnukis Ks 96-13-8.-— pop. 85. Lat.lS^ 48'N.Long. 73° 49'E. 
Welholi ^^S, Wehlowlee, Paudh-Khore, Mawal.- 18 33 73 29 

Vetal^ ^^toS", VeJitaleh, Wm, Khed. . —748. 18 56^ 73 51 

Whangaon^ v. Wdhdgdnw. 

Wijavdi 1^3111^, Beejowree, t. & T. Inddpur. —254. 18 8^ 75 1 

Winsar |W^, Kdnad-khore, Haveli. . . —597. 

Vlr Cn[, Veer, Nirathadi, Purandar ; a small temple of Mhasobd 
Bahirdeva ; Jatrd held in his honour for a week commencing from 
Mdgh Shuddh 15th ; market on Saturdays ; the village lapsed to 

Government in 1826-27 —1294. 18 8^ 74 9 

^ 

Virhdm I^^IHj Veeram, Wdde, Khed ; In^m Tijdi Nemnuk is 

Rs. 80-9-3 ; the Isafat village is of Watani Service. — 257. 

18 57 73 38^. 

Visikhar R^^^, Veesakurf Paudh-khore, Mdwal.— 177. 

18 38 73 28 
Wo4ha Bndrukh ^tlT ^^^j Wurhow (5), on the Bhima, t. & T. 

Pdbal ; lapsed to Government in 1831-45.— 695. 18 40 74 5^ 

Wojhar «1|^<9 Wozur, Haveli, Shivan^r ; an old temple of Ganpati ; 

an Indm ; the attached Watan of Dddji DevarAo Ha6de Deshmukh 

is Rs. 26-15-0 —662. 19 11^ 74 2 

Vojhare tRT^, Wajreh, Wujreh, on the I^ird, t. & T. Inddpur. — 93. 

17 55 75 8 
Wcjpeh, V. Wachape. Wojowneh, v. Wdjavne. 

Wolhavan ^T^^^j on the Indrayeni, Ndn^-Mdwal, Mdwal ; market 

on Sundays —274. 18 45^ 73 29 

Worp^ Ir^, Wurpeh, Ndne-Mdwal, Mdwal. . . 18 48 73 31 

Wotur ^Idl > Ootoor, Wotur, Shivaner ; an old temple of Kapardi- 
keshwar Mahddeva built in the time of the Peshwds ; Jatrd held 
every Monday in Shrdwan ; market on Sundays. — 2,129. 

19 17 74 4 
Wound, T. Wdund. Wozur, v. Wojhar. 
TFti-, see Wa-. Wur-, see Wad-. 
Wurhow {b), v. Wodhu Budrukh. Wurkee, v. Wadki. 
Wurpeh, t. Warp6. Wurulla, v, Wardle. 
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Vyahali sqi^^, Veehalee, t & T. lAdApur. — ^pop. 467. 

Lat. 18^ 7'N Long. 74° SC^'E. 

Yarhavde TT^l"? t. & T. Haveli ; an Indm ; the Sar Deshmukhi, 
Sohotrd, In^m Tijdi, Khar^di Galld and other B4b8 is Rs. 768-2-5. 

—667. 
Teergaon, v. Edgdnw. Tehlowree, y, YelayidL 

Yehneeyeh (5,), Yenie Badnikh, 

Yekhatpur <^<cfclW<> on the Kard, Ker^paUr, Parandar ; an InAm ; 
the Bdbti Amal Nemnuk is Rs. 86-5-4. —524. 18 19^ 74 9 
Y'eklahare ^+c^^<, Yeklura, on the Ghod, MahAluiig^, PAbal.— 229. 

19 2i 74 li 
Yeklahare q^^^, on the Bhima, Wad^, Khed.— 178. 

19 1 73 48 
Yehlura, v. Yeklahare. 

Yekole q-^^, Paudh-kbor^, Mdwal. . . —83. 18 33 73 25^ 

Yelse ^53%, on the Pawand, Pawan-M^wal, MdwaJ. — 163. 

18 41 78 35 
Yelavddi T^^Ili"? Yehlowreej on the Indrdyeni, Cbdkan, Khed ; an 
Indm; the Nemnuk of Phaojddri Amal is Rs. 223-7-11.— 179. 

18 44^ 73 49^ 

Yenie Badrukh qf&lt" ^^^^, Yehneeyeh (5), Wad4, Khed.— 272. 

18 68J 73 44 

Yenie Khurd ^^^ ^^, Wdde, Khed. . —55. 18 58 73 46 
Yewat ^^j Sdndas, Bhimathadi. . . —801. 18 28^ 74 20^ 

Edgdnw l^^^nW, YeergaoTif on the Kukad^, AJ^, Shivan^r ; an Indm ; 
the Indm land attached is Rs. 30-0-0. . —487. 19 10 74 4 
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Read before the Society ^ July 27th, 1871 . 

Perhaps no two sciences have made such rapid progress during the 
last half-century as Geology and Physical Geography ; being cognate 
subjects they have advanced w^ith great strides, hand in hand as it 
were together. And they have doubtless been much assisted by the 
researches and discoveries in chemistry. Still, notwithstanding the 
great advances which have been made, it cannot but be admitted that 
the little we know tends only to show how very little comparatively 
we do know, and how much we have yet to learn. Scientific men of 
all nations have vied with each other in their endeavours to simplify 
and explain those vitally interesting questions ; and their opinions, 
thoughts, speculations, and writings are contained in hundreds of pon- 
derous volumes, which yearly increase in number, value, and excellence ; 
and they are marked with such a beautiful degree of accuracy, and 
such a careful system of investigation, that the facts which affe now on 
record have tended to convert much that was formerly mere specula- 
tion almost into an exact science. These questions have a charm 
about them which not only excites the imagination like sublime poetry, 
but they also exercise the reasoning faculties quite as much as the 
most abstruse mathematical problem. Indeed, the highen branches of 
mathematics have helped materially to elucidate many of the more 
abstruse branches of physical geography. « 

It is not then to be wondered at that so many great men, like Hum- 
boldt, Lyell, Murchison, Maury, and numberless others in all countries, 
have occupied the whole of their long and well-spent lives in furthering 
the objects of those noble sciences ; and the results of their patience 
and perseverance have been the rapid advancement of scientific and 
economic geology, as well as physical geography : which results are 
now being daily applied to the ordinary business of everyday life, and 
in the development of the natural resources, of all civilized countries. 

The more recent application of the discoveries in astronomy to geo- 
logical science, and the composition of the sun,^planets, and remote 
stars by means of spectrum analysis are also beginning to explain many 
things which were formerly enveloped in mystery or obscurity. 
IG 
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Many of those speculations, inquiries, and investigations as to astro- 
nomy, geology, the course of the tides and currents of the sea, the 
winds, the effects of mountain ranges, and similar suhjects, are regarded 
by some people of a practical turn of mind merely to he interesting as 
purely scientific questions, suitable enough for the private study of 
those who have time, but comparatively of very little practical value. 
And there is no doubt that when any science is appHed to the purposes 
of everyday life, it certainly does appear to a superficial observer to 
claim more immediate attention from practical men than it might 
otherwise deserve were the investigations inapplicable to the ordinary 
uses of the world and the common wants of mankind. 

When arguing thus, however, it must never be forgotten that, but 
for the deeper and more profound researches of all scientific men, the 
smaller facts which are, as it were, the essence of those researches, and 
which are recognised by all as of the greatest practical utility, would 
fall very far short of what they are, because the ordinary portions of 
the knowledge acquired, and which are in daily us^, form but a very 
small proportion of the great and minute inquiries and acquirements of 
scientific men, in order to obtain even a few practical results. Carlyle 
says " H« who wants everything must know many things, do many 
things, to procure even a few." 

The man of science may be likened to an artist or sculptor who^ 
spends a lifetime in producing one or two masterpieces of his art, which 
few are able to see or appreciate, while his statuettes or sketches please 
or satisfy the multitude who are his daily customers. 

What can be more abstruse, for example, than the speculations and 
inquiries of a Maury ? but here we have, as the consequence of his inves- 
tigations, results of the greatest magnitude and importance to naviga- 
tion, all which are too well known to need recapitulation here. 

But geographers have yet much to learn on questions which Maury 
has so ably investigated, and the object of these preliminary and intro- 
ductory remarks is to point out how science is connected with the 
business of everyday life. They may perhaps be considered super- 
fluous in some measure by those who are well acquainted with geologi- 
cal and geographical science, but it will be seen further on how essential 
they are in a paper of this kind, which is partly theoretical and partly 
practical, or rather it is an attempt to apply theoretical investigations 
to a practical purpose, making them more particularly applicable to this 
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part of India, and especially to Bombay and its adjacent seas and 
countries. 

* 

All great geologists and geographers have been extremely careful in 
advancing new theories as to the formation of the earth, and the 
extreme caution of one of the greatest, namely. Sir Charles Lyell, has 
almost become proverbial, though there is no want of boldness in his 
speculations or care in his inquiries, but he liaving had to modify some 
of his earlier opinions, that which he now affirms is taken with .greater 
confidence, being the results of a more mature judgment. 

There are four very marked distinctions or divisions in the theories 
of modern geologists. These are : — First, the length of time that the 
various geological formations have been said to be going on, one 
accepting the Mosaic account of the rapid creation of all things in a few 
days, though there are few who do not reject this theory, or, rather 
historical statement, or try to modify it, as Hugh Miller did, calling the 
days of creation periods. The second are those who require countless 
ages for the earth's creation. And there is another class who alter this 
second theory by arguing that at certain stated and definable periods 
thene w£re sudden and startling changes by which everything was upset, 
and everything made to wear a new aspect. Of this latter class of 
theorists is Mons. Alphonse Adhemar, who some years ago published, 
his theory of Cyclical Deluges. The author of this has been finable to- 
procure a copy of his book, but most of his arguments have been re- 
produced ia a small volume by Mr. William Walker^ F.R^S.V., a 
gentlemaa formerly well known in Bombay. A copy of this book is 
now in the Society's library. The theories of M. Adhemar, and some 
others added by Mr. Walker, will be referred to hereafter in the course 
of this paper. 

The other two theories are the fluvial or aqueous and the igneous, 
each of whiqji has its special pleaders and supporters, giving the greater 
preference to the one or the other according to their bent. 

The object of this paper is not to recapitulate what has been said on 
behalf of any one of the theories that are current, but to examine one 
or two prominent points in the arguments advanced, and to see how 
far they coincide with recorded and well-known facts. 

First, as regards the theories of the sudden or gradual formation of 
the earth. 

It is very evident from even a most cursory examination that many 
great changes must have taken place on the face of the globe, but 
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whether they have been slow and gradual, or rapid and sudden, it is 
extremely difficult to determine, for the evidence leans both ways. We 
know perfectly well with what rapidity in the present day certain insects 
and even animals are propagated and die off, and it is just as possible 
as not that at some former period of the world's history large and 
gigantic animals like the Ichthyosaurus and the Mastodon may have 
been, in a similar way, *^but the creatures of an hour," though we 
must do violence to our notions at the present age on such matters 
to reconcile such a theory with the present state of things. Neither 
can we argue against sudden physical and geographical^ as well as 
geological, changes on the earth ; for hardly a decade passes that there 
is not the outburst of an earthquake or volcano to record in some part 
of the world, or some disastrous though partial deluge which sweeps 
over a whole country, destroying the inhabitants and their works. Let 
any one consider for a n^oment what would be the result of denudation 
if all the rivers in the world were absolutely or even comparatively 
straight, instead of, as they are at present, almost all invariably gently 
winding and circuitous streams. Their length would then be quite one- 
fourth of what they now measure, and in many cases even less ; then 
the gradients of their beds would be proportionately increased, and the 
force of their currents would not be simply multiplied or quadrupledi 
but they would be increased more nearly as the squares of their 
.gradients, if not a much higher power. So that streams which now 
bring down earth, sand, gravel, and stones would theu trausport stojies> 
boulders, and huge detached masses of rock. 

Something like what might be expected to occur may be seen at the 
base of the Himalayas, the Alps, and other mountain ranges where 
huge masses of rock, many tons in weight, are found all about» which 
have been detached and transported from great distances in the 
interior. 

Upon one occasion the author of this paper dug up the undecayed 
and unchanged trunk of a Khyr tree of the existing species which had 
apparently been but very recently buried beneath a bed of limestoned, 
boulders, and coarse detritus thirty feet below the surface. This was 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountains. 

Again, let any one examine a tidal or even non-tidal river, and note 
the frequent rapid changes in its bed and course ; the trunk of a tree 
stuck accidentally in the stream will sometimes cause the direction of 
the river to be entirely changed by producing either a silting up or 
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scour, according to circumstances. And also the throwing out of arti- 
ficial works has at times a like rapid effect, of which many examples 
can be given. As, for example, the running out of a solid approach to 
the jetty at the Sarat Castle has made dry land where formerly, a very 
few years since, there was a depth of sixteen feet of water at low tide. 
The throwing out of groynes opposite Madras along the shore has 
caused the sea frontage to silt up rapidly to a very considerable width, 
and thus saved the sea-walls of the fort from being undermined, and 
added a considerable strip of land to the shore. The closing up of Sion 
Causeway has resulted in the silting up of the northern portion of the 
harbour of Bombay, it is said, to a distance of half a mile> and the 
projecting walls of the Elphinstone Bunders has probably helped the 
operation. The construction of groynes in Hendon Bay, on the east 
coast of England, near Sunderland, entirely altered the action of the 
tide in a few months, so much so as to cause a rapid silting up on the 
beach, where formerly there was a constant undermining and breaking 
away of the high bank which faced the sea. 

All these are arguments from familiar and well-known places in 
favour of the rapid changes that have occurred by very ordinary means 
through the action of the tides on the earth's surface. But many 
arguments can also be brought forward in favour of the gradual and 
slow theory of change. Take,' for example, the deposits of sand and 
detritus along coast lines, such as on the western coast of India, 
reference to which was made in a paper presented by the author of 
this paper to the Bombay Geographical Society in February 1870 
relative to the- Narmadd river. In that paper it was pointed out 
that, owing to the action and counteraction of the sea, its retreat and 
the accretion of land was exceedingly slow and gradual, notwithstand- 
ing the large quantity of detritus brought down by the Narmada and 
other rivers • Indeed, there is good reason for believing that such-like 
changes are apt to oscillate like a pendulum, that is, accretion goes on 
at one time, and denudation and encroachment at another ; but more 
of this hereafter. 

From what we see in the present age of the action of the elements 
and tides, the theory of slow and gradual change is more completely 
illustrated than the sudden and abrupt, though, from what has been 
said above about changes which are going forward under our eyes, it 
would not appear to be at all necessary that countlesd ages should have 
passed away in order to account for the world^s formation. 
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Let US now refer to the Adhemar- Walker theory on this question, 
which argues that at certain stated and definite periods in the history 
of the universe, the world during the precession of the equinoxes has 
tilted over, and the water from the polar regions, which was at one 
side of the equator, has flowed over to the other side, and its suddenness 
has caused in this manner a succession of cyclical deluges and all the 
changes on the surface of the globe. 

TJie theory is based upon the precession of the equinoxes and upon 
the idea that one of the poles gets for tile time being a greater amount 
of the sun's rays than the other, and that as this goes on for a long 
period of time, one pole gets more frozen and heavier in specific 
gravity than the other, and that therefore it tilts up suddenly, and 
the waters rush off to the other side of the globe. It in fact resem- 
bles the see-saw motion of the boys at each end of a plank balanced 
midway on a log of wood : the only thing additional required to make 
the illustration complete would be a lot of apples or marbles rolling to 
one end or the other each time ; or like two buckets of water fixed at the 
end of a large trough, and as one bucket got frozen, or the other, and 
the equilibrium got disturbed, the water would rush across the trough. 
The theory breaks down in the very outset, for it must be recollected 
that the precession of the equinoxes is slow and gradual, and not 
sudden, and that there is no such thing in the universe as up and 
down, these being only relative terms. The theory is also somewhat 
an extension of the gulf -stream theory, or of the cold and warm water 
of the poles and the equator exchanging their relative positions on 
the globe. But Maury's investigations have proved that this is 
constantly going on, and a continuation of these investigations is 
throwing further light upon the subject. Besides, there is reason to 
believe that at the south pole there is a large continent, and not 
water. 

But if we were to accept the Adhemar-TTalker theory, and to allow 
a definitive period for each time the earth tilted over, say 10,000 years, 
and if we allot a separate geological formation for each time the earth 
has performed the operation of capsizing in the way described by M. 
Adhemar, we have only to multiply the 10,000 years by the number of 
distinct formations, and we then obtain an approximate estimate of the 
number of years it has taken to create the world, and this would give 
us for the formation of the European rocks and strata about two 
millions of years. 
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But there is another difficulty in this theory which meets us. It is 
this : assuming such a tilting to he not impossible, would the water 
which surrounds the polar regions, and which is of limited area though 
of considerable depth, be sufficient to overspread the whole earth with 
a deluge ? We may assume that every particle of water neither could, 
nor would, leave the polar regions all at lonce, and thus create a 
vacuum ; because it would need to be filled up from some other region, 
which is unlikely to happen, and does not accord with the theory. 
The area of the whole earth is 197 millions of square miles, and the 
polar regions only three millions of square miles, and if the water of 
the Arctic regions were spread over the globe they would not increase 
the height of the waters of the intervening space beyond an ordinary 
billow of the sea. 

There is another well-known fact, that no movement of the ocean 
caused by earthquakes, cyclones, or hurricanes has ever spread across 
the equator to the opposite side of the globe, though they have been 
known to travel thousands of miles within the zone in which they were 
originally generated, and it is hardly likely therefore that the sea 
would be transported en masse. 

There are a great many other very doubtful points in M. Adhemar's 
theory, which require clearing up yet before it can be accepted, and 
it has been referred to in this paper because the attempt to connect 
astronomy with geology is now. attracting considerable attention 
amongst scientific men, and it has therefore been considered that a 
few words in reference to this subject would not be misplaced in 
discussing the question of tides and their effects, for if the theory were 
admissible, then the effects would be very great. 

Having disposed of this part of the question for the present, let 
us now take a brief glance at Mr. Walker's new deductions and con- 
clusions regarding coal formations. The author is induced to refer to 
this part of the subject in the present paper because, as it will be 
seen hereafter, it is not entirely unconnected with tides and their 
action, for Mr. Walker distinctly traces the connection of coal forma, 
tions with cyclical tides or deluges. The question of coal formation is 
also a very important one in India, and every theory advanced deserves 
therefore the most careful investigation by those who are interested 
in the resources of this country. 

Our knowledge of the mineral resources of India, notwithstanding 
that there is a Geological Survey Department, is still extremely limited. 
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Indeed, and in fact, our knowledge of the mineral resources of some 
parts of the world is little better, comparatively speaking, than if it 
were the planet Mars or the more distant Jupiter. This may appear 
to some rather a sweeping assertion. But the author of this paper can 
speak with some confidence on this point, having had opportunities 
not only of noticing the mineral prospects of this country from the 
plains and hills of Madras to the outlying snowy peaks of the Himala- 
yas, but also in South-Eastern Africa, where the diamonds are now 
being discovered in abundance, but where there is plenty of that much 
more valuable form of the diamond, namely, good workable coal, parti- 
cularly in Natal and to the north of it. And the author also remem- 
hers the time when there was not a single ounce of iron made in 
Cleveland, where now thousands of tons are made annually, much of 
which is exported to India. 

Mr. Walker adheres to the general belief that coal was entirely of 
vegetable origin ; that it is in fact the remains of trees grown and then 
buried in the earth, and finally mineralised either by the action of heat 
or by some other chemical or mechanical process ; but he rejects the 
opinion that the trees of which the coal beds are said to be composed 
have grown and fallen, been deposited and changed in the exact posi- 
tion in which they grew : for he argues, and very justly, that the action 
of the atmosphere and the sun would very speedily reduce them to 
what is familiarly known as touchwood. He also points out a well- 
known fact to coal-miners, that though many fossil plants and trunks 
of trees are found in the coal formations, still they are invariably Hke 
the roots,. and seldom- complete trees ; and he might have added frirther 
that such specimens of fossil plants and trees are but a very trifling 
percentage of the great bulk of all coal beds except perhaps the brown 
coals or lignites of Austria and other places. So few are they in reality, 
and so small a proportion do they form of any true coal bed, that 
it would be just as reasonable to say that a sandstone or chalk 
formation was made entirely of the remains of trees or animals because 
there happened to be a few fossil specimens of the plants and animals 
which lived on the earth in those days found embedded in the rocks. 

There is no doubt, however, that marine animals have had a great 
deal to do with the formation of some limestones, such as oolites, &c. 

Mr. Walker also rejects the theory that the coal formations are the 
result of gradual washing down of forests into deltas of rivers, that 
have there undergone transformation into coal. His theory is that at 
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each cyclical deluge the forests on the face of the earth were swept avjray, 
and, gradually drifting together, formed a huge mass upon the ocean, 
and were there deposited in some hollow, and finally converted into coal. 
It is not necessary here to stop and calculate what would he. the exact 
quantity of forest that would be required to make any one single known 
coal formation if the whole was denuded from off the earth's face at 
the time, and it would be difficult, according to his theory, to account 
for the coal formations within the tropical regions : indeed he recognises 
this difficulty himself, and argues that there is very little ; but we know 
that there is some, and who can tell how much more there may be — 
who knows what treasures of this kind " the dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean yet may bear J* 

Still more difficult would it be to accomit for those carboniferous 
and carbonaceous shales which are coal and yet not coal. 

There is one argument in favour of the theory. It is this : — He 
assumes that the forests would collect in a mass as driftwood, and 
coming to some stilT part of the sea it would rest there, and finally 
subside. Now, if the various mountain ranges on the globe acted as 
huge groynes when the world was overflooded, they would produce by 
their action certain calms in mid-ocean, and it may and has been 
argued out most curiously that the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat 
would be still water if the present mountain ranges in that part of the 
world existed at the Deluge. This is mentioned as a curious piece of 
deduction, and no more. 

The subject of coal formations has been dwelt upon rather longer, 
perhaps, than the theory deserved, but it leads up to the more import- 
ant question of the possible limit of coal formations. 

Having spent several years of his early professional Ufe amongst and 
in connection with coal and other mines in Durham and Yorkshire, the 
author of this paper has some practical acquaintance with the subject 
of coal deposits, and it has never appeared very clear to his mind 
why it should be accepted as a decided theory that coal is of ve- 
getable origin, though the remains of trees and plants have been found 
in coal beds, for the coal itself is mineral in appearance, and in fact, 
besides, there are many beds of coaly shales, also iron beds, or shales 
full of carbon and iron (black band as it is called), all which tend to 
prove the mineral rather than the vegetable origin of coal. Besides, 
some coals are poor in carbon, some rich ; some are poor in bitumen, 
others rich ; some are in combination with other minerals, and some 
17 
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appjfj)ximately pure coal or carbon. The truth is that the coal forma- 
tions resemble ironstone, sandstone, limestone, clay shales, and every 
other mineral substance which we find in beds, and it readily combines 
with most pf them. The natural inference therefore is that it is of 
similar origin to other minerals, and that coal beds have been formed 
just as iron, limestone, and sandstone beds have been formed, but by 
what special agency it is of course diificult to determine, though time 
and close investigation will continue to throw much light upon this 
abstruse and recondite question. 

One idea suggests itself amongst many others of less weight — ^it is 
this, that as the known coal beds are for the most part in colder lati- 
tudes, may not the carbon-producing agency, whatever it was, have 
been applied to produce coal instead of vegetation ? 

The origin of the idea of coal being made from trees no doubt was 
that as vegetable productions, especially the denser kind, such as 
timber trees, contain a large proportion of carbon, ergo then coal must 
be of vegetable origin ; but it takes five to six tons of dense timber to 
make one ton of charcoal, and if the relative specific gravity of charcoal and 
mineral coal be taken into account it would of course take a very large 
quantity of the former to make a ton of the latter ; and besides this the 
vegetation of former periods appears to have been by all accounts very 
much like the soft, spongy vegetation in the swamps and marshy 
grounds of the present day, and not hard, compact timber, Hke teak, 
oak, birch, beech, &c., such as are now considered suitable for making 
charcoal. 

The late George Stephenson used to say that " coal was bottled-up 
sunshine." This idea was very characteristic of the man but not 
very explanatory of the subject, though there is no doubt that the sun, 
air, and light have had, and still have at the present day, much to do 
with the concentration of carbon in the shape of trees, &c., which con- 
tain about 25 per cent, of it, though the soil upon which they grow 
does not contain a single trace thereof. There are, however, in the 
world at the present time many regions where what may be termed 
incipient coal formations exist in the shape of hydro-carbon lakes of 
solid bitumen. At Auvergne there are bituminous springs, and on the 
Caspian Sea is found inflammable gas and naphtha, and petroleum 
springs also exist in Western Asia, in Palestine, and in Burmah, while 
the well known rock-oil of America yields 100 millions of gallons 
yearly ; and it would not be very difficult to understand how these 
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carbonic productions might in a former state of the globe and under 
favourable conditions become solid mineral coal. Formerly it was the 
custom of geologists to say that coal formations belonged to the " Coal 
period," and limit them to a particular group of rocks called the 
"Carboniferous." More recent researches have demonstrated that 
good coal may and does exist ia other than what was then called 
the true coal series of rocks. These remarks are made not so much to 
introduce any new theory, but rather as a caution to those who investi- 
gate geological formations of whatever kind not to jump too rapidly at 
conclusions, though to the experienced practical miner such precautiour 
ary remarks will doubtless appear very superfluous ; the spirit in which 
such inquiries should be conducted is not to find out the actual exist- 
ence of coal in any particular locality — ^for that may end in disappoint- 
ment — ^but to ascertain what really does exist ; for the author perfectly 
well recollects that at the time when the Cleveland iron beds were being 
actually worked, smelted, and sold as pig iron, the same ores were pro- 
nounced as quite worthless for smelting purposes by scientific men, and 
any attempt at generalisation, or pretence to be able always to pronounce 
dogmatically what may or may not be found below by a mere inspec- 
tion of the superficial strata, is very much akin to the mystical method 
of pretending to find water or mineral veins by the willow wand and 
the divining rod of old-fashioned miners. When the well-known Pem- 
berton pit, near Sunderland, was being sunk, the proprietor had nearly 
exhausted his means, and was advised to desist. ■ " No," he replied, 
" I'll sink to Hades, and if I don't find coal I'll find cinders ;" and 
the final result of his efforts was the discovery of one of the finest coal 
beds in England, which stretches and is worked far away under the 
German Ocean, but he had well studied the overlying strata before he 
began, and knew perfectly well what he might expect. It was merely 
a question of depth and determination. 

Dismissing this subject, we will now proceed to examine an equally, 
if not much more, important question, particularly as regards Bombay, 
namely, the tides and their action ; and especially their effect and the 
application of a knowledge of .tides to the western coast of India and 
its havens, not forgetting' the two most prominent, namely, Bombay 
and Karachi. 

In a former paper presented -to the Society in 1868 by me, the ques- 
tion of the action of the tides in the Gulfs of Kachh and Cambay were 
briefly discussed. It was then pointed out that there was a peculiar 
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oscillation of the tides in the Indian Ocean, which, so far as the author 
was aware, had never hefore been brought under notice or published, 
and a further communication on this subject was then promised. The 
author has had but very few opportunities since that time of making 
actual observations on the subject, but it has not been lost sight of 
in the interval. It is, however, only by extended observations and a 
careful study of the tide tables that further light can be thrown upon 
this most interesting matter. 

In the paper referred to, it was pointed out that there were certain 

places in the Indian Ocean where there is little or no tidal rise, and 

* 

these were called nodes, and certain other places where the tides are 
of an extraordinary and unusual height, and these. were called heads, 
and that the distance between each of tiiose places was about 1,800 
miles, or 30 degrees of an arc of the earth's circumference. The fol- 
lowing is a list of some of those places. 

Commencing at New Zealand, there is — 

Low Tide— riso S, T. High Tide— rise S. T. 

Feet. Feet. 

Hawke Bay 3 Nelson 14 

Port Maoquarrie 4 Broad Sand 20 to 30 

South. Coast, Australia .........1 to 4 North Coast, Candar Harbour 87 J 

Bencoolen 3 to 6 Bay of Bengal 23 

Maldives 3 Gulf of Kachh 16 

Somauli Coast 4 Madagascar 17 

Algoa Bay 4 Angra Pequena 8 to 10 

The above have only been given as an example, but the list might 
be extended right round the globe, when the different nodes and heads 
would form when joined together a succession of equilateral triangles. 

But the places given above must not be regarded as the exact posi- 
tions of the nodes or heads of the tides, but only approximate places 
where the tidal rise is known. 

It is perfectly well established that the moon, being the nearest 
celestial body to the earth of any magnitude, acts by its attractive in- 
fluence in causing the tides to ebb and flow, and that the sun also has 
a similar influence but less, being more distant. 

The means or medium by which this action is effected has not been 
yet defined or discovered, either by astronomers or natural philosophers, 
but it is called the attraction of gravitation. There is, however, little 
doubt but that some subtle unbroken and unknown medium connects 
the moon and the earth, through which they act upon each other; 
finer than the finest gossamer thread of the silkworm ; more rare than 
the rarest atmosphere with which man is acquainted : through which 
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medium direct and actual communication takes place, not only between 
this planet and its satellite, but between all heavenly bodies. This 
is as certain as that there is a direct connection between the two ends of 
a telegraph wire, and this medium philosophers have long been bent 
upon discovering and explaining. 

The ordinary action of the moon in producing tides is only partially 
imderstood, but need not be recapitulated here ; but at what point or 
points on the globe the action of the tides begin, where they are least 
and where greatest, and why they are large or small at certain places, 
is gtill a most obscure and ill-explained question. 

The Admiralty tide-tables give us the rise and fall of the tides in 
very many places on the globe, and when we know, for example, the 
height of the tide at some particular day and at some exact hour, we 
can easily determine by calculation the height and time of tide on any 
other day according to the moon's age, making due allowances for 
prevailing winds, headlands, sandbanks, and other local influences. But 
it has not yet been clearly, or even partially, explained why the height 
of the tide should be only one foot, or even less, at Cochin, and 12 to 
1 8 feet at Bombay, gradually increasing all the way up the coast ; 
though we can explain in some measure why it is 30 feet at Cambay, 
because it is at the head of a narrow diminishing channel with a bell- 
shaped entrance or estuary. 

Wherever the sea and land meet we can obtain exact tidal observa- 
tions ; but in the open sea we have very few or no such records, at 
least so few as to be hardly worth naming. . 

We know very well that when the waters of the sea are driven into a 
narrow channel they naturally rise, but where there is a broad expanse 
of ocean there is less tendency to rise up to a great height. 

We also know that the tide impinging upon any coast line should 
have a tendency to rise to a higher level merely from its impact upon 
the shore, but an examination of the tides does not entirely bear out 
this conclusion. The present theory, as laid down by Dr. Whewell 
and Keith-Johnston, is that the tides are propagated from the great 
Southern or Atlantic Ocean, and that they roll round the globe from 
the point where propagated.* This theory is, however, most unsatis- 



* Professor Candy explained this theory very plainly by taking hold of tho 
comer of a table-cloth and giving it a shake, but tiie earth is not flat like a table, 
but round like a globe, and there is no comer such as indicated by Professor 
Candy, where the moon can catch hold of the waters of the ocean and give 
them a shake such as the professor indicated. — W. S. 
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factory. And the result of an examination of the tides, as recorded in 
the tide tables, is that there appear to be several points or nodes 
at which the tides begin, or from which they are propagated, and that 
these points are about 30 degrees or 1,800 miles apart; and if we 
assume this to be the case, then it would seem that there are twelve 
such points in each hemisphere north and south of the equator, which 
would encompass the entire globe : and probably a more careful exami- 
nation will show that there are even more points or nodes, probably a 
separate series in each zone, all acting in harmony, and doubtless dove- 
tailing as it were into and acting upon each other. 

The motion of the tides appears to be not unlike the heaving of the 
human breast when breathing heavily during deep sleep, or in the 
partial opening and closing of an umbrella, the expanding force being, 
however, external, and not internal, and the action of the moon and sun 
are not unlike the rapid passage of carriage-wheels across pools o{ 
water, only instead of dashing the water aside they draw it up, like 
drawing up portions of an inflated or flexible globe. 

But not only are the waters of the ocean acted upon in causing an 
upheaval, vibration, oscillation (or by whatever other name it may be 
called), of the sea, but it is believed — and there is some probability 
for that belief — that the crust of the earth itself is also similarly acted 
upon, and that it breathes or heaves under the same influence, though in 
a lesser degree. This idea is worthy of the more careful consideration, 
because if it is the case, then it may tend to explain the gradual rising 
or depression of certain coast lines, such as that of India,' and parti- 
cularly of the Gulf of Kachh and Cambay, which was referred to in a 
former paper presented to the Society in 1868. This idea of land 
tides as well as sea tides is possibly not a new one, though I am un- 
aware of its ever having been mooted or published before, and there 
may really be nothing whatever in it, but perhaps it may be worthy 
of more than a passing thought. 

The theory of earth tides as well as those of the sea may appear 
rather novel, owing to its solidity, but perhaps the well-known experi- 
ment with a thick iron ring may be remembered. It is this : if a 
thick* wrought-iron ring of say 6 or 1 2 inches diameter, and of from 
1 to 2 inches in thickness, be carefully turned in the inside to 
an exact gauge, and if a gauge rod be put across it which fits with 
perfect accuracy, it is well known that the most gentle pressure with 
the fingers on the two sides at right angles to the gauge will compress 
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the ring and elongate the other diameter, so that the gauge will at once 
drop out, though it seems quite impossible that so slight a pressure will 
affect the circular form of the ring. 

We know that the moon has a most direct influence upon the minds 
of lunatics, as can be readily seen by examining the daily records of an 
asylum ; and it may have as direct an influence on the sohd earth, if 
we could only trace it. 

In order to determine whether there is actually an uniform oscilla- 
tion within 30 degrees or 1,800 miles all round the globe, and whether 
it is a definite and absolute law, or merely an accidental coincidence, it 
would be necessary to have many more tidal observations than we have 
at present ; but as all marine and harbour works depend for their suc- 
cess on the absolute accuracy of such observations, as well. as on an 
exact estimate and acquaintance with the tidal action of the adjacent 
seas, it is a subject quite worthy of any reasonable amount of trouble 
and pains to find out all about the matter. 

In an early part of the paper it was stated that the tidal action along 
coast lines was probably of an oscillatory or intermittent character, and 
that at one time for a period, short or long, the action of denudation 
took place on one part of the coast, and silting up in other part. Now 
this is apparently just what has been going on between the Gulf of 
Kachh to the westward and the Bay of Cambay on the eastward, as 
referred to in a former paper. We know by unmistakable indications 
that the sea has at one time overspread the Runn of Kachh for great 
distances, and that it is now comparatively dry and elevated. And we 
also know that it has run further up the Gulf of Cambay than it does 
at present, and that the latter is now silting, or has silted up, while the 
former is again being gradually submerged. This latter has been at- 
tributed to slow subsidence by earthquake influences. In addition to 
this, we have partial or subsidiary oscillations of the same kind going 
on within the same localities, a sort of wheels within wheels ; for there 
is silting up going on in the estuaries of the Tdpi and Narmada, 
while there is a compensatory encroachment taking place on the coast 
near Dana and Oolpar. These alternate changes appear to get gra- 
dually less and less as time goes on : they are like a pendulum set in 
motion, which oscillates slower and slower till it stops, unless the ori- 
ginal moving force is repeated. 

It has been stated that the action of the sea cannot be too minutely 
studied, and all its peculiarities most carefully noted, because it is of 
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the greatest practical utility and advantage in carrying out marine 
works. Seamen know very well how much they have gained and been 
benefited by the researches of Maury and others. They know> for 
example, how their voyages have been shortened by taking advantage 
of the prevailing winds and currents of the sea in making those voy- 
ages ; but there appears to be a yet further step possible in ocean 
navigation, in taking advantage of the tides in making long voyages. 

The mariner avails himself of the tides when nearing land and when 
passing up and down rivers, but in the open sea he only thinks of well- 
ascertained currents and trade winds, and in what way they can help 
him forward ; but the tidies he has never been able tp ^ipake much use 
of, because they are so imperfectly understood and appreciated. 

To enter upon a closer examination of the question : we know, for 
example, that the tidal wave travels up the western coast of India 
from Ceylon to Bombay, a distance of about 800 miles, in about ten 
hours, which is at the rate of 80 miles per hour, but vessels floating on 
the surface merely come along with the wind or by means of steam in 
three or four days, or even more. 

Both Whewell and Keith- Johnston say that in some parts of the 
mid-ocean the tides travel at the rate of 1,000 miles per hour. But 
that is doubtful, as the opinion is based upon their own theory of pro- 
pagation. These gl*eat tidal waves are called waves of transmission — 
that is to. say, the waters of the sea are merely like so many sticks or 
telegraph wires acted upon at one end and the motion is rapidly trans- 
mitted to the other end — consequently anything floating on the surface 
is only sent along to a distance of a few feet, equal to the space that 
is necessary to raise the head at the other end 10, 20, or 30 feet, as the 
case may be. But a great body of water must also travel towards 
the head of the tidal wave as well, in order to fill up the spaces with 
tidal water. 

The action of these waves is similar to that of the well-known expe- 
riment of a shilling placed over a card on the tip of the finger. A 
smart blow at the card sends it flying ; but the shilling remains in the 
position on the finger's point. * In mid-ocean, of course, it is only the 



* This illustration of the card and shilling has been objected to because it 
is the heavj' body which remains behind, and the light body, the card, which flies 
off ; this is exactly so, whereas in the sea it is the heavy body, the water, which 
passes on, and the lighter body, the vessel, which remains stationary : tho illus- 
tration is there rather inapt, though not quite inapplicable. — W. S. 
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force that is so transmitted, but in shoaler water the sea water passes 
rapidly on as well. If by any means the shilling were attached to the 
card, then it would fly off also. So a ship is left in nearly the original 
position when the wave found or passed it ; but if by any means the 
vessel could be made to attach itself to the wave they would then 
travel along together. How far this can be accomplished is a question 
for mariners to discuss.* 

The principle of transmission holds good in the open sea ; but so 
soon as the wave approaches shoal water near the land it becomes a 
wave of translation, and everything on the surface of the sea is carried 
along with it, as in the case of the vessel going up the Gulf of C^m- 
bay, for example : it would "drift," as it is called, along the top of the 
tide and be borne on to its certain destruction (as many a one has been), 
unless well managed and skilfully navigated. It is generally in shoal 
water where a seaman's troubles commence and where accidents occur, 
and not so frequently in the open sea, as the captain of the Great 
Eastern observed when he was in Bombay harbour. 

But at what exact depth the tidal wave ceases to be one of transmis- 
sion, and becomes a wave of translation, no one has yet ascertained, for 
there are many contingent circumstances which affect the problem. In 
all probability the change begins at soundings of 50 fathoms, for at that 
depth the bed of the ocean is distinctly acted upon by the prevailing 
tides or winds, or both, as shown by model charts, and as the depth 
decreases nearer the shore the action increases, until in shoal water of 
say 10 or eveg 15 fathoms it is a decided wave of translation. 

Tidal waves passing round an island become divided, and after tra- 
velling round the shores meet again on the other side and pass on with 
inci^ased velocity, the point of meeting being disturbed by eddies ; 
and we can thus understand that if a pier or other marine work were 
thrown out, or ship anchored, under the shelter of any island near to 
where the tide reunites, it would be in a most uncomfortable position 
owing to the commotion in the water ; this may be illustrated by the 
anchorage off Gogo under the shelter of Perim, or the proposed 

* Great objection has been taken to this suggestion, but every one knows the 
action of a deep-sea anchor in retarding a ship's progress ; this is of course a 
reverse argument. It is also well known that a heavy log of wood floating down 
a rapid stream passes on more rapidly than a light boat, because the wood is more 
deeply immersed and the current has greater i)Ower over it than over the boat ; 
the author had recently an excellent opportunity of verifying this fact.— *W. S. 

18 
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pier in Bombay harbour under the shelter of the Oyster Rocks ; CTcry- 
thing therefore depends on a very minute examination of the tides 
before the precise position of such a work can be determined upcm. 

Submarine elevations, or, more properly speaking, sandbanks, have 
a like effect, and more than one instance could be given where vessels 
have felt the sudden influence of the tide after it has passed beyond 
those banks and joined on the other side. 

The retarding influence of islands, sandbanks, and the subsequent 
jimction of the tides and their accelerated force, is quite well understood 
by mariners, though not always appreciated or guarded against, and 
the consequence has been the wreck of many a good ship for vnmi of 
this knowledge, or probably the skilful application of it, and in no part 
of the world has this been more frequent than on the coasts of India, 
and particularly that part just outside and to the south of Bombay 
harbour. The author feels, however, that he is on rather delicate 
ground among practical mariners, not being a seaman himself, and they 
will readily discover how much these observations are worth. 

But we will now apply a few of the conclusions and deductions from 
what has been above advanced to works of an engineering character, 
which is more the author's own speciality. The action or effect of the 
sea on any coast line is very much like the action of a large mob, the 
waves being the mob, and the " ugly rush" against the Hyde Park 
palings some short time ago is an apt illustration of the effect of such 
a mob, and the means of resisting that mob is very similar to the 
means which should be employed to counteract the Effects of the 
sea- striking against a coast line. A number of guns at suitable 
distances apart with their muzzles pointing to the mob would soon have 
dispersed it. And if we substitute groynes for guns, and present 4heir 
heads to seaward at right angles to the direction in which the tide sets, 
the force of the sea will be broken, and its action entirely reversed, 
for accretion of land will then take place. The analogy between the 
sea and the mob is very perfect, because both bodies are equally 
incoherent — the only difference is that the sea continues and the mob 
generally disperseSi 

The determining then of the exact direction in which the tide comes 
is most important, and another example can be given, namely, Kadi« 
chi harbour : for if the times of the tides are given even approxim- 
ately correct on the Admiralty charts, then the tide which enters 
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Karachi harbour comes from a south-westerly direction, and if so, 
then the intended breakwater off Munora Point will have the effect of 
making the tide have to travel a long distance round before entering the 
harbour, which can hardly have a beneficial effect on the entrance. 
The breakwater according to this view is therefore a mistake, and a long 
groyne at right angles to the current from the opposite side of the 
channel, as proposed by Captain Taylor, was the true remedy for 
removing the bar and deepening the entrance. It has been argued, 
however, that the breakwater off Munora Point is more of the character 
of a training wall for the outgoing current, in which case the action would 
be different and it would throw the bar into deeper water. 

These examples show the necessity for the most careful tidal obser- 
vations, not only on the actual spot where the works are contemplated, 
but also for some considerable distance in the adjacent seas. 

The plan sometimes adopted, as in Back Bay for example, of run- 
ning out breakwaters parallel with the coast line or the set of the tide, 
is quite useless (unl'ess the timber erection in Back Bay was merely in- 
tended for a gangway) . Such a structure does not break the sea, but 
the sea breaks it, and it is therefore ineffective for purposes of reclama- 
tion ; where a solid breakwater is thrown out at Plymouth, the purpose 
and action are quite different. 

They did not use battering rams in ancient warfare, for example, for 
breaking down doors and walls, with the beam sideways, but endways, 
and presently the wall or door was demolished. This is exactly similar 
to the action of a groyne thrown out seaward, and of which there are 
plenty of examples on the English coasts, and some imperfect ones in 
India, as at Gogo and Madras. 

The plan adopted by General Tremenheere at the Indus mouths of 
throwing bottles into the sea has been pointed out by Maury to be very 
erroneous and unreliable for ascertaining the set of the tide or even a 
current, as there is no saying how great a circuit the bottles may have 
performed before arriving at their destination. The only means of 
obtaining exact data is by numerous actual observations of the tidal flow, 
and they should be reduced to one standard of time, and then lines drawn 
from point to point, where the times of highwater are the same at each 
point, would give an exact representation of the true co-tidal lines ; but 
to accomplish this, even with the present known tidal data, would take 
considerable time and labour, for the period of highwater in all tide 
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tables is the local time at each place. This, howeTer, the author majr 
possibly take in hand con amove- one of these days if he should have 
leisure ; for the pursuits of science have their own reward, indep^dent 
of any practical value such pursuits may have. 

In Dr. Whewell's work on the tides he himself distinctly states that 
it is most incomplete and imperfect. 

In appljdng these principles to the harbour of Bombay, it will be 
readily admitted how carefal the tidal observations should be before com- 
mencing any new work. If Bombay were a place of minor importance, 
it would be a matter of secondary consequence, but it is the only really 
great port in Western India, and if not deteriorated it is likely to remain 
so. It would be better to have it a success like Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Portland, and Grimsby, than a comparative failure like Dover, Holyhead, 
and some other places. And in order to obtain success it is of the 
greatest consequence that the tidal observations should be taken most 
carefully, not only within the boundaries of the harbour itself, but also 
in the seas adjacent, and the adjacent seas should a[lso be well studied. 

* 

The effect of a " Direction Bank," for example, in diverting, retarding, 
or accelerating the tides outside, must influence and act upon those 
within the harbour of Bombay very materially ; its growth will retard 
the flood tide, while the ebb will bring an to it and deposit silt, and 
the effect produced will be modified materially by the direction from 
which the tide ebbs and flows. 

Getting within the limits of the harbour we find it a broad expanse of 
water divided into two forks or branches, one running up towards 
Tanna by Elephanta, and the other towards Sion past Mazagon : this 
latter has been injudiciously closed up at its head. The harbour has 
a number of small rocky islets on its surface, which are visible enough, 
and corresponding mth these islands there are a number of pools or 
hollows, and these pools are almost of similar shape and dimensions to 
the islands, but of course inverted : they are like so many countersunk 
cups, and are not connected with each other by channels, but there is 
comparatively shallow ground all round them. The Great Eastern was 
anchored in one of them, and the Hog Island Dock is in another. It is 
believed that there is no chart of the harbour of Bombay which shows 
correctly cither the contour of its bed, or with the co-tidal lines laid down 
thereon. The author prepared a contour model chart some time ago 
which was presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. Sir 
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Seymour FitzGerald,but there are no means of laying down co-tidal lines^ 
nor is it believed that sufficient observations have been taken to lay them 
down. The old charts of the Admiralty must be nearly obsolete, for 
great changes have taken place in the harbour since they were made. 

Notwithstanding the absence of these tidal observations and contour 
charts of the harbour and the adjacent seas, works of the largest magni- 
tude have been proposed, and some very costly ones carried out, and in 
the absence of charts no proper calculations can be made, or conclusions 
arrived at, as to the effect they may have when executed on the integrity 
of this noble harbour. 

People are apt to answer, when told that such and such a work if 
carried out will -cause and has caused a silting up, " Oh ! yes, but it 
can be dredged ; " but dredging is an expensive operation, especially in 
Bombay, and at best it is but a poor expedient, so that it is better to 
endeavour to lay out the works in such a way as to require no dredging* 
and it requires but a careful study of the tides to accomplish this. 

As, for example, let a solid breakwater be run across from Elphinstone 
Works to Cross Island, and no one can doubt but that the result would 
be a rapid silting up of the whole space in front of Mazagon up to Sion 
Creek, and any partial breakwater would of course have a like partial 
effect. 

Another great point in connection with the tides is this. When 
building docks, open or locked, for example, the entrances should be in 
a line with the set of the tide, for if vessels have to make the entrance 
across the tideway, as has been proposed for some dock works in 
Bombay harbour, then seamen can easily comprehend how extremely 
difficult the passage into the entrance would be. 

Reclaim all the low lands on the bunders of Bombay harbour by all 
means if desirable. Why not ? But in doing so let it not be forgotten 
that all such reclamations ciirtail the quantity of incoming water, and in 
such curtailment thereof the outgoing tide is reduced in its scouring 
power ; and it must also be remembered that there are many growing 
sandbanks outside, which want all the scour that can be given to them. 

It would probably be much better to direct attention to the reclama- 
tion of those outlying rocks, in the direction of Colaba and beyond it, 
called the Prongs, and there is but very little doubt that the whole of 
that large space up to and beyond the new Lighthouse might be 
gradually reclaimed by the action of 'the sea alone, with the aid of 
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grojmes suitably placed. If they could not be so, it would be contrary 
to what we know from experience in every other part of the world 
where similar works have been most successfully carried out. 

Such a reclamation would not be costly, because the sea must be made 
to do most of the work, and groynes are not very expensive works, 
especially with stone on the spot : and such a reclamation would do no 
harm to, but would benefit, the harbour ; but the action of the tides 
must be much more carefully studied than it has yet been before such 
a work could be begun. 



Art. VI. — Report on the portion of the African Coast in the Vicinity 
of Bunder Murayaht the chief port of the Mijjertheyn tribe 
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Bunder Murayah, in lat. 11° 43* N., the chief port of the Mijjertheyn 
tribe of Somal^ is situated at the foot of the range of hills bearing the 
same name, which rise about a mile behind the town to a height of four 
thousand feet. The town extends nearly half a mile along the beach, 
and contains upwards of two hundred houses, about a quarter of which 
are built of sun-dried bricks, and the remainder of matting. The per- 
manent population of the town is only some six or seven hundred, but 
during the trading season, when the kafilas arrive from the interior with 
gums and other produce, and the Arab merchants come across from the 
opposite coast, this estimate must be quite doubled. The largest and 
most conspicuous building is the Sultan's, situate at the back of the 
town ; it is of Hadhramaut fashion, is several stories high, and was built 
forty years ago : there are several others also of the same style and 
almost as large. There are three mosques, all whitewashed, but all in 
rather a dilapidated state ; the town also boasts a school, attended by 
thirty boys, who learn to read and write Arabic. The ranges of hills, of 
which J^ebel Murayah form? part, correspond almost exactly in their for- 
mation and composition with those in some part of the opposite coast of 
Arabia; they are both of the same cream-coloured limestone, with sand- 
stone, shale, quartz, &c., and the strata of both have the same confused ap- 
pearance. I noticed no metallic signs here. The low narrow maritime plain 
iu which Murayah lies extends eastward until it meets the spur forming 
Bas Feeluk ; to the west of the town it gradually narrows imtil the sea 
Trashes the cliffs, thereby rendering the road to the next village, Wurba, 
difficult, and practicable only at low water. The soil of the plain is princi- 
pally coral, with sand and fragments of rock washed down from the hills ; 
it is well wooded with acacias, mimosa, &c., and Shora bushes, asclepias. 
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and aloes abound. There is, of course, no cultivation, but quite recently 
a few date trees have been planted near the town, and at the neighbour- 
ing village of Gurso a few plots of jowaree have been sown during the 
last three years as an experiment. - Water is scarce, from. the difficulty 
of excavating wells ; the only well, named Eyl Teaze, is two miles from 
the town, and has to supply in addition both Gurso and Gesulli, which 
are destitute of sweet water : the supply from this well is good but of 
astringent quality. To the east of the town, distant 2^ miles, is the 
Wady Hakt^n (the Rio de Santo Pedro of the Portuguese) ; the bourse 
of this wady is a very short one, but it is fed by many torrents, and in 
the floods must be a deep and powerful stream. It forms the natural 
pass into the interior, and I explored it for twenty miles, passing two 
watering-places. The opening where it makes its exit is called Kurmo, 
and is about three hundred yards broad ; it then bifurcates, one mouth 
entering the sea at Murayah and the other near Gurso, where it forms a 
" khor" or salt creek half a mile long, but barred in the dry season by 
the sandy beach : in the floods it is used as a shelter by bugalows and 
small boats. 

The chain of hills bordering the N. and N. E. coast are described as 
extending three days' journey into the interior, when the country slopes 
down southwards and eastwards until it merges into an extensive hilly 
plain or plateau well I wooded and grassy and full of large game. No 
corn is raised and but little eaten, the inhabitants being purely nomadic, 
subsisting on their flocks and herds, and moving about for the con- 
venience of pasturage. The country is, I imagine, but thinly peopled, 
and the permanent villages few, the Mijjertheyn being amongst the 
poorest of the Somal, and not possessing the countless flocks of sheep 
owned by the Gulbedh tribes. 

The commerce of this coast is considerable, and is carried "on with 
MocuUa, Sheher, the Sowahil, Jiddah, and Bombay. The exports are 
frankincense, gum arabic, " mulij," mdigo, and mats ; for whichy cloth, 
dates, rice, jowaree, and metals are imported in return. There are six 
large '* buglas" belonging to these ports trading across the Indian 
Ocean to Bombay, besides several ** sumbooks" that go to the opposite 
coast. The buglas rarely fill at one port, but coast along taking in cargo 
until full. The resources and productions of this country, especially 
vegetable, are much richer than might be expected from the exports, 
and only require to be developed for a valuable trade to spring up. Many 
useful gums, dyes, and oil-plants exist, of which no account whatever is 
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taken by the natives ; the latter substance, for instance, is never ex- 
pressed by them — they have, indeed, no word for it, and the very use of 
it is unknown, ghee being the substitute. Indigo grows wild and 
is sent to Mocullaand Sheher, where 'there is a great demand for it. 
The mats are made almost exclusively of the " Ow " or leaf of the 
BoMm ( Hj/jjhcene ) and wild date palms, the latter being preferred; 
they are dyed of two colours only, red and black ; the red dye is a mixture 
of aloes, " fooah, *' saltpetre, and camel's dung, but they are acquainted 
with several plants that produce a red dye. Mulij, or, as the Somal call it* 
Gero — the fruit of the Doum palm — is a nut with a hard and thick rind ; 
it is cut in half, dried and strung for export. The kernel is perfectly in- 
sipid, and requires an immense deal of mastication ; it has nothing to re- 
commend it, but is much eaten by the Arabs as a restorative. Asclepias, 
senna, and aloe plants grow abundantly, but their medicinaf and fibrous 
uses are unknown to the natives. No ivory, feathers, or skins are brought 
to these ports except by some chance party arriving from the Dul- 
banta country. The people possess but few cattle and still fewer horses- 
Animals and- ghee are not exported now as formerly, all the ghee pro- 
duced being consumed by themselves : even the coast people often have a 
difficulty in procuring it. The severe famine hercwin 1868 impoverished 
the country greatly, and the effects of it are still felt: it affected the neigh- 
bouring country of the Wursungalli also, but not to the same extent. 
A large portion of the inhabitants are said to have died of starvation, 
and thousands of animals — camels, sheep, and horses. One man was 
pointed out to me who had lost three hundred and eighty out of four hun- 
dred head of camels, and many were the stories of large proprietors who 
had been utterly ruined. Honey is as abundant here as in Arabia, but 
no liquor is made from it as in Abyssinia. There are two species of bee 
producing it — the " Neis" bee, which makes its nest in holes in the 
rocks ; and the " Riddin, " which prefers deserted ant-hills : the honey 
of .the latter is superior. The most valuable products, however, of this 
country are its gums and resins. Gum arable, tragacanth, myrrh, and 
many others are produced in abundance; and in no other country, except 
sparsely on the opposite coast of Arabia, does the olibanum or frankin- 
cense tree exist. The Somal divide gums into two classes — sweet and 
bitter: to the former belong gum arable, mastic, "luban mayeti," &c.; 
and to the latter myrrh, " hodthai," and others. There are at least three 
species of acacia producing the Sumugh or gum-arabic, and they are 
all very abundant : the bark is cut thrice only by the natives for the gum 
19 
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to exude — if cut oftener the tree dies. I was told that the tree 
is cut only in this and the neighhouring proyince of Wursungalli ; 
in the west the gum is allowed to exude naturally, and the na- 
tives learn when to collect it from a small insect namedf *' Jirgah," 
which then begins to utter its note* The *' hodthai '' is a gum of pecu- 
liar quality; the tree is a thorny acacia not unlike the babool, but has a 
smooth bark. No leares were on it at the time of my visit, but the ber- 
ries and leaf-buds were beginning to sprout from the thorns. The gum 
issues in a thick milky mass or in small round lumps : when dry it 
becomes brittle. It is soluble in water, turning it quite milky. It is not 
exported, and the only use it is. put to is, by men to whiten their shields, 
and by women to cleanse their hair. The tree producing the olibanum 
or frankiucense, which is called by the Somal " Beyu," grows only on 
the limestone ranges of this and the opposite coast. The beautiful and 
singular appearance of this tree, with its tapering stem and crimped foli- 
age, attached to the smooth surface of the marble rock by its large, white, 
bulbous miass, and dotting the tops of the hills, where often no other 
verdiure is to be seen, has been so often described that any further re- 
marks are unnecessary. There are four different species of the tree, pro- 
ducing two distinct kinds of gum : the first and best kind, called Bedwi or 
Sheheri, comes from the Mohr Add, Mohr Madow, and Boido; the second 
kind, called Mayeti, is produced by the Yegaar. The Boido species is a 
taller tree than ^he others, and is so named from the gum running down 
in long tears. The Luban Bedwi is of three qualities, viz., Eusoos, Safee, 
and Mujundal; the first is the best, but for the last few years so many 
trees have been destroyed in this part by the drought that the Httle 
produced has been mixed with the second sort. The Mayeti is of one 
quaUty only, viz., Safai ; it is very diflferent in appearance from the 
Bedwi (which is in transparent drops), being of a milky white colour 
and in large masses or flakes* The Mohr Add and Madow trees are 
generally found further inland than the Yegaar, and from this I suspect 
the gum derives its name of Bedwi, being obtained by the coast-dwdlers 
and merchants from the Bedouins of the interior. The Mayeti is export- 
ed chiefly to Jiddah and the Yemen ports : the Bedwi goes to Bombay 
for exportation to Europe. Numbers of the Somal go across to Hadhra- 
maut for the purpose of gathering the frankincense, paying the Arab 
tribes there for the privilege, the latter never attempting to collect it 
themselves. The Somalies usually settle there, selling the gum at Mo- 
cuUa and Sheher, until they have amassed a competency. The Arab 
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** Luban " is considered inferior to the African, which is termed *^ Asli " 
by the Arabs ; probably the tree was imported into Arabia with the 
myrrh tree in very remote times. The season for gathering the gum 
lasts for four months — from May to September ; the trees may be gashed 
any number of times without injury, but, unless rain falls soon after, the 
tree withers and dies. The gum is gathered fifteen days after the tree 
is cut, as it has then ceased to exude, and the bark, which heals rapidly, 
is again gashed. The knife with which the tree is cut is called " mingaf." 
The estate or plot of ground owned by each individual is called Hijj^, 
and is clearly defined and marked out, the trees in it being strictly re- 
spected by the other members of the tribe. The price of unsorted Luban 
paid to the Somalby the Arab merchant was two pounds of jowaree for one 
pound of Bedwi, and one and a half pounds of jowaree for one pound of 
Mayeti. Besides the frankincense gum, the black and white Mohr trees 
yield a beautiful red dye, which is extracted from the thin papery bark. 
The Mayeti gum is as much used for chewing as it is for its sweet odour 
by the natives, and a blazing lump often serves for a Hght, instead of an 
oil-lamp. The trees, though growing wild, are carefully watched by the 
Somal, and in some cases, I am told, they plant and propagate saplings 
in their fields ; but this laudable custom, by which their wealth might 
be decupled, is too laborious to be universally followed. 

The marriage ceremonies among these people differ considerably from 
those of the Arabs. The marriage portion paid to the girl's father is 
called "yerrud," and consists of from ten dollars to a hundred camels. 
It is not necessary to settle any dowry on the girl herself, and it is in- 
deed seldom done. After betrothal the boy sometimes remains two or 
three years in his father-in-law's house for service, at the end of which 
he is sent back with presents often equal to or exceeding the " yerrud." 
Girls are sometimes carried off by force and married, and then, unless 
the parents are satisfied with a handsome present (which is usually 
done), war is sure to result. Boys, too, while* tending flocks of cattle 
otltside the village, are frequently carried off and held to ransom, in de- 
fault of payment of which they are sometimes killed. In the horse 
countries marriages of wealthy people are celebrated with more ceremony 
and show, all the men of the tribe present turning out on horseback and 
going though mock combats, &c. Here a little dancing and tomtom- 
ing, with a feast to the villagers, embrace all the festivities. As there are 
no Cazees, any Mulla can read the KhAtba. After a seven days' honey- 
moon the bride returns to her parents for a time. No ceremonies are 
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observed on a birth ; a girl comes into the world unnoticed, and the 
father is scarcely informed of it ; if a boy he generally gives a dinner. 
The wife is rarely of the same tribe as her husband, the Somal being 
Tery averse to marriages among relatives, however distant the con- 
nexion, and they are very Scotch-like in their recognition of kinship. 
Among the Mijjertheyn, the mother of any of the Sultan's children 
being of his tribe, or even of the " Darrood *' division of Somal, disquali- 
fies them from the succession ; the Sultan must be the son of a 
** Bhadir, " a woman of the " Dir " division of the Somal. Marriage be- 
tween cousins — the rule with Arabs — is particularly abhorrent to them, 
but it has begun to obtain here of late in the Sultan's family and a few 
others, the example probably having been set by the Arab residents, or 
by Somalies returning from Arabia. The Somal are particular about 
their honour and the reputation of their wives ; widows are generally 
married by one of the husband's brothers or relations. It is customary 
for guests arriving from a journey to remain in the house during meals 
and for conversation only, and not to sleep there or occupy the house as 
an inmate. 

The KhutbA in the mosques is read for the Sultan of Turkey, as it is 
in Aden ; the Somal know not of the Khedive of Egypt, and imagine 
the Sultan to be the ruler of the universe, and all European and Asiatic 
nations his subjects. Like all Africans, they are very superstitious, 
respect omens, believe in geomancy, and have a great dread of the evil 
eye and of witches, " Komayu," who are said to work spells on a man 
until he wastes away and dies. When a man meets one of these ladies he 
covers up his face and mutters God's name or the " Lahoul, '* and en- 
deavours to terrify her by threats. They have no reverence for trees, 
heavenly bodies, &c., nor any traces remaining, with one or two remark- 
able exceptions, that 1 could discover, of their old paganism. They are 
troubled with but few diseases, and have little need of medicine ; they 
have a remedy for ulcers, and know how to heal spear-wound» quickly 
by applying the powdered bark of the Kurrara, which is a powerful 
styptic. The wound of a poisoned arrow is invariably cut out, but the 
universal panacea is the actual cautery ; a good dose ( a few pounds) of 
ghee is also very efficacious in internal complaints. Small-pox commits 
its ravages unchecked, inoculation being considered " haram, " any one 
undergoing it being doomed to eternal perdition. 

The Mijjertheyn are considered by the Gulbedh tribes as superior to 
them in two things, viz. security of life and property, and strictness m 
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religious duties, but are looked down upon for their poverty and meaner 
way of living. The Mijjertheyn, how ever, are superior to all the rest 
of the Somal in the attention paid to education, a much larger propor, 
tion being able to read and write than in any other tribe. They have, 
unfortunately, managed to earn an indifferent reputation, from the 
treacherous murder, on several occasions, of shipwrecked seamen, but 
there are at least as many instances of their kindness and hospitality 
to those thrown on their shores, and I am inclined to think their be- 
haviour is due more to the wanton and reckless acts of a savage than 
to any bloodthirstiness or cruelty of disposition inherent in them. This 
tribe alone, I believe, of all the Somal, does not smoke tobacco, con- 
sidering it "haram ; "the little required here and by the Wursungalli is 
imported from Moculla by the vessels taking guano from Burnt Island. 
The only trade followed here besides that of blacksmith, which is 
peculiar to the Tom«al, is that of sandal-making ; th^ jewellery worn by 
the women is of Arab manufacture and is brought from Moculla. The 
arms used by the Somal are a kreese, a buckler, and two spears or a 
bow and arrows ; the spears used by them are of many different shapes 
and sizes, all having names. The bow and poisoned arrow are common 
to all the Somal, but more especially the Wursungalli, who are very 
expert. The Mijjertheyn do not seem to be at all good shots ; the 
bows they use are large — six feet — and the arrows about a foot and a 
half. The poison is here extracted from two trees — the Minhiddo and 
Abertehi — ^by Midgans ; no one, man or woman, must be present while 
it is being prepared, or it has no efficacy. The only means the Somal 
have of obtaining fire is by the primitive method of rubbing two sticks 
together ; three trees supply suitable wood for this — the Der, Nearer, 
and Khu. Flint and steel are unknown. The games of the Somal 
are numerous but very simple ; two of them are " Shah " and " Shun- 
terad ; " the former is the favourite, and is played with twelve stones or 
shells : it is very similar to the Arabic game ** Sudur." They are in- 
veterate gamblers, and frequently lose all their property. From their 
intercourse with Aden, various Indian and English games are being 
gradually introduced among them. 

Though the language spoken throughout the whole country is sub- 
stantially the same, and a man of one part is intelligible in any other, yet 
the difference between the Burrl and the Gulbedh is at least as much as 
the difference between the Arabic of Eg}'pt and Yemen; this lies notice- 
ably in the idioms, and in the usage and pronunciation of certain words ; 
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for instance, a camel in the Gulbedh is called " Awur, " in the Burri 
" Ratti ;'* a foot in the former is " Loog," in the latter " Uddm ;" 
a girl is " Gubud" and " Gubuj " respectively. 

The language, though not copious, seems expressive, and sounds 
not unpleasantly. The Somal delight in similes and proverbs, and 
consider a speech consisting of a string of short sentences and aphorisms 
as the height of eloquence ; they are always very anxious to speak well 
in council, and on such occasions the speaker is listened to with re- 
spectful attention until he has finished. They are not destitute of poetry, 
and frequently recite long poems or kasidehs, generally on the exploits 
of the tribe, like the Bedouin Arabs. I give a few specimens of their 
proverbs : — 

Gud wulba bahulki kodai aiyar dalolkisu dunko jirra 6g. 
Every animal knows the windings of its ovm hole. 

Bedwi bunder gai wa duber masajid gai. 

A countryman in a town is like a donkey in a mosque. 

Rug beyn wa shega, beyn se ma mahm&ho. 
Men lie, but proverbs never. 

Don ba aff eyn mugur ba ku wur heisa. 
The reed is acquainted with both the water-hole and the mouth— 
i,e, he knows both sides of the case. 

In durr laddista wa dodai in dul mughalu lunkudasi wa derta: 
To wear white clothes is easy, but to become a citizen (in manners) 
takes long. 

Regarding the origin of the Somal, it seems more than probable they 
are descended from a number of Arabs who immigrated into the coun- 
try, and, mixing with the Galla inhabitants, soon multiplied and drove 
back into the interior all those. Christian and Pagan, who refused to con- 
form to their religion, and thus occupied the country they now hold. 
Their language and traditions both support this hypothesis. The former 
is composed almost wholly of words derived either from the Arabic or 
Galla tongues, the latter predominating, and their traditions universally 
refer to Arab ancestors, whom they hold in great veneration. They 
assign a period of between four and five centuries to this immigration, 
which was probably from Hadhramaut, and speak with pride of the 
readiness with which the Moslem faith was embraced, and the fact of 
its having been introduced without the intervention of the sword. I 
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learnt at Hunda that the Mahra tribes have a tradition that the Somal 
are descended from them, and they call them invariably " Beni Am, "or 
** cousins," to this day. The name of Somal, and the time when they 
first began to be called by it, still remain in obscurity. I expected to have 
found some light on this point in the Kitab Futuh-el Habsh, but have 
been disappointed, as that work gives no account whatever of the early 
history of this race. The root of the word in Arabic ( 0*^ ) is, accord- 
ing to the Kamoos, in one of its significations, " lofty hills covered with 
trees, " and this name may have been appHed to the country (and ap- 
propriately so) by the Arabs ; but it does not appear to have been so 
known to the ancient writers, and it strikes me as possible that it may 
be an anagram of the word Mosyllon, the ancient name of Berbera or 
Kurrum : for the whole region, as far as Cape Guardafui, was called the 
Mosyllitic Coast. These are, however, mere conjectures. The Somal 
distinguish between the two sides of their country by the terms Burri 
( the eastern ) and Gulbedh (the western) ; these Jare well known to and 
recognized by the Arabs, by whom they are named Makhar (A'^) and 
Dabir (^ I *i) respectively. The former includes the Mijjertheyn, 
"Wursungalli, and Dulbhanta tribes ; the latter the Habr Awal, Habr Tul 
Jaala, and Habr Gerhajis, &c. These terms are quite territorial — not 
tribal, and are more comparative than nominal. Thus Berbera is Gulbedh 
to Kurrum, and Meit is Burri to Ain Terad. The Gulbedh tribes are 
much more turbulent and predatory than the Burri, and are in a chronic 
state of warfare and anarchy ; while the Burri are, as a rule, peaceable 
and . orderly, and generally loth to shed blood. The same customs 
obtain through all the Somal, and some of the old pagan rites are still 
retained. Like the races north and south of them — the Afer and Sowa- 
luli — the Somal are of the Shafeea school of Moslems. The Mijjertheyn 
is the only tribe under the sway of a Sultan ; the Habr Awal, Wursun- 
galli, and Dulbhanta have Gerads, and the TJgaden have a Chief called 
Ogass to reign over them : the authority of all of them is more or less 
nominal, and is almost limited to collecting men in war. The present 
Sultan of the Mijjertheyn is a boy of ten years of age, and the country 
is under the regency of his uncle, Moosa Qthman, in association with 
three, great-uncles. Moosa would have been elected Sultan on the death 
of his half-brother, Mahomed, according to custom, but he was ineli- 
gible, as I have already explained, on account of his mother being a 
Wursungalli, one of the Darrood tribes. The boy's mother is a Habr 
Gerhajis woman and a Bhadir. The Mijjertheyn are undeniably the 
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most inoffensive of all the Somal ; their country is extensive, reaching 
from KoU to Gerad, a town on the east coast a considerable distance 
south of Ras Hafoou. The "ashoor" collected at Bunder Murayahis 
distributed among the Bhadir families there ; the Sultan receives a share 
of it at this and two or three other towns, but his revenue is decidedly 
limited. " Abbans, " or protectors, have to be taken here, as at Berbera, 
by Arab and other merchants frequenting the port, but they do not 
receive the same percentage or commission, but merely a small present. 
In the Gulbedh these men are necessary to the stranger ; but here, 
where there is ample security of life and property, they are a mere tax. 

There are three outcast tribes, namely, the Tomal, Midgan, and Ebir. 
The first are blacksmiths exclusively, making arrow and lance heads, 
fish-hooks, and such like small requirements of the people. The second, 
Midgan, are a very numerous body, and have no particular occupation, 
but usually engage themselves as servants, herdsmen, &c, ; these two 
classes intermarry among themselves, and sometimes also with the 
Somal. The last race, Ebir, are the pariahs of the land, and are distinct 
from and inferior to both the preceding ; they are by profession jug- 
glers, and perform at weddings and feasts : it is reported that they habit- 
ually sell their children, and they are never allowed to accompany the 
Somal in their wars. The origin of these outcast tribes is unknown to 
me ; they are undistinguishable from the Somal in appearsmce or feature, 
and are not slaves — for there are plenty of these, domestic slavery being 
rife throughout the length and breadth of the Bur-el-Somal. 

The coast from Murayah to Alloola has three towns not laid down 
in the charts, namely, Gurso, Kesulli, andHabo. Alloola is a larger town 
than Murayah, but its houses are all of matting, there are none of brick; it 
has the advantage oyer the latter place of having a lagoon, or circular 
bay, affording very fair shelter for native craft, while Murayah is an open 
roadstead. The exports and iniports of the two places are the same. 
Water is as scarce at Alloola as at Bunder Murayah ; buglas generally 
water at a place a few miles east, named Booah, where there is an unfail- 
ing supply. Alloola and several of the neighbouring villages are inha- 
bited mostly by the Sowarkeroon tribe, a savage clan of theMijjertheyn. 
The country around and to the south belongs to the clan of Othman 
IMahomed. The inhabitants of this coast, though not exactly deserving 
Ptolemy* s name of Troglodytes, are in truth little removed from savages, 
and use the holes and caves in the high range of hills overhanging the 
sea to store their products and articles of export in during the close 
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season. From Ras Asseer (Cape Guardafui) U> Ras Hafoon the coast is 
bleak and sterile, with two or three fertile valleys. The northern half, to a 
little beyond Ras Binna (or Bashkail), is bold and precipitous, while 
the lower part is low and sandy. It is very thinly peopled, and has only 
two or three villages and one town, Hunda. The " khors " or bays on 
the north and south sides of Ras Hafoon are used as harbours during 
the south-west and north-east monsoons respectively ; the isthmus is 
a narrow sandy strip six miles in breadth, and covered with camel grasa 
and Shora bushes ; there is a hamlet on each side, but sweet water is 
only obtainable on the south. On the top of the square table-land of 
Hafoon are extensive pastures, on which camels, horses, cattle, and sheep 
are grazed in the season. Fish are plentiful enough, and furnish the 
means of subsistence to the coast-dwellers, but the inland population 
hold fish as much in abhorrence as fowls. Sharks' fins, for China, are 
ail important article of export, and several Mahra Arabs reside here for 
the purpose of capturing the fish. Hunda is a straggling town of mat 
huts extending over two miles, with a population varying from five hun- 
dred to one thousand, according to season. The men are all fishermen 
or frankincense-gatherers, and the women employ themselves in weaving 
mats, of which bales and bales were lying ready for shipment. The com- 
merce of this place is confined to the Sowahil and the Arab ports Mocidla 
and Sheher, the former supplying corn, and the latter cloth, dates, &c. 
The exports are " mulij, " frankincense, shark-skins, ambergris, and 
matting. The supply of ivory has almost ceased, and there is only one 
elephant-hunter left in the town. The houses are all circular and 
portable, and are erected in two or three hours — a light framework 
of wood with a double layer of mats over itj and the house is complete ; 
a small courtyard or kraal of thorns is then made in front. The doors 
all face north or south, according to season, as the wind is very high 
and inclement. At this time it was very cold, and the sharp contrast 
between the climate here and at Bunder Murayah, where the heat was 
peculiarly fiery and suffocating, was decidedly unpleasant. The country 
close around is low and barren, the soil being sand, detritus, and coral 
overlying Hmestone. Coral and shells are met with miles inland, show- 
ing thatj^the country has been at some former period under water ; the 
caverns and watermarks on the cliffs of Ras Hafoon are further evidence 
of this. The vegetation has the usual appearance— salsolaceous plants, 
with a few doum palms and a stunted growth of acacias scattered over 
the surface. About a mile to the north of Hunda the shore takes ^ 
20 
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curve which is not marked in the chart ; hugalows anchor here — ^the 
only sheltered spot to be found. 1 sounded seventeen feet close in. 
Close by is a large wady forming a salt lagoon in the monsoon ; its 
broad shallow bed shows, however, that much of the rain is absorbed 
on its journey, and that little finds its way to the sea. The residence of 
the Sultan is at a place called Adowa, about thirty miles north-west of 
Hunda ; it is close to the Wady Jael or Jumbulhoody; The halting- 
places between Hunda and Bunder Murayah are Sehow, A.dowa, 
Modeyaum, Yeran, and Eylgal, averaging about twenty miles from 
each other ; the last place is in the Wady Yeran, which rises in a 
plateau of the same name, and enters the sea near Bunder Khor. Two 
other places near the road are Sussi and Gulool. The two most import- 
ant valleys between Ras Asseer and Hafoon are the Wady Tohen and 
the Wady Jumbulhoody, called in its upper part the Wady Jael. The 
soil of the former is rich, and produces maize, tobacco, jowaree, dates, 
Theban palms, tamarinds, plantains, and onions ; the introduction of 
most of these is due to a Hadhramaut Arab who settled here some years 
since, and taught the inhabitants how to cultivate them. The Somal, 
J believe, are ready and willing enough to turn to agriculture and grow 
their own corn, but they require some one to set them the example. 
The eastern point of this country is formed of a series of hill-ranges or 
plateaux, known as Jebel Goraal, Girdif, and Bor Burhai ; they are 
tolerably well wooded, and are rich in valuable gum-trees — frankincense, 
dragon's blood, tragacanth, arable, &c. And here I may remark what 
a very unnecessary mystery and puzzle has been made of the name 
given to this horn by the Portuguese— Cape Guardafui ; Bruce insisted 
it should be called Gardefan, or the Straits of Burial, and others have 
derived it in ways equally fanciful — even the accurate Cruttenden was 
misled. It is, in fact, simply the native name for this part, and is the 
only one known to the inhabitants, viz., Girdif or Girdifo. By the local 
shipping and by pilots, however, the point is usually called by its Arab 
name, Ras Asseer. The only Europeans who have ever traversed this coun- 
try were some of the troops belonging to the Bombay column of the 
army in Egypt m 1 80 1 . The transport in which they were returning 
to India having been wrecked near Ras Hafoon, they succeeded, after 
great hardships, in making their way along the coast to Bunder Alloola, 
where they were protected and entertained by the natives until they were 
taken off, about two months after. The watershed of all this country 
u the southern face of the high range of limestone hills fringmg the 
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north coast, and, as indicated by the Nogal, Jaeel, and other rivers on 
this coast, clearly hes from north-west to south-east. The Wady Jaeel, 
called in its upper part the Wady Gebee, rises, I was informed, some- 
where near Currum, and after a course of 200 or 250 miles falls into the 
sea about ten miles below Ras Hafoon, at a place called Hashiree. The 
Wady Nogfil enters the sea at Ilhg, a place five days' journey further 
south. 

The ancient geography of this coast, as given in the oldest and best 
account we have of it, the "Periplus of the Erythraean Sea," has become 
more clear and intelUgible since our knowledge of it has increased, and 
we have had the accurate surveys of the Indian Navy to refer to for 
its elucidation. But although the more remarkable geographical features 
are easy of recognition, from the fidelity with which they are described 
by the author, there is yet considerable field left for conjecture with 
regard to many places. One cause of this is the want of uniformity in 
the names given, some being Greek, some native, and others Arabic ; 
this is perplexing, and warns us not to rely too much on them, though 
one of our chief means of recognition. 

The first place mentioned in the territory now occupied by the So- 
mal is Mundu^ ; this 1 consider to be Zaila, on account of its description 
as a safe anchorage under the protection of an island — a circumstance 
that suits Zaila alone. The title of emporium given to it, the peculiar- 
ity of its exports, and the fact of the course being from hence eastward, 
are confirmatory of this view. We now come to Mosyllon, the most 
difficult, as it is the most important, of all the localities we have to dis- 
cover the site of. It was the chief emporium on the coast, and is described 
aff a promontopy and a bad roadstead. According to the distances 
given, it ought to be carried at least a hundred miles further east, but 
in fixing it at Berbera the chief inducement is that the latter holds 
preeminently the same position that Mosyllon did, as the principal 
town on the coast, and this appears to me an argument of sufficient 
weight to turn the scale in its favour against all other considerations. 
The latitudes and longitudes of Ptolemy add greatly to the confusion 
Jiere, for they are at variance, and irreconcilable under any circumstances. 
The evidence, in short, is against Berbera, but the presumption is much 
in favour of it. The river of Nilo-Ptolemseon may be fairly identified 
with the Wady Maareg at Meit — the distance given of two days' sail, 
or one thousand stadia (100 miles), coincides sufficiently. Tapateg^ 
is uncertain, for there is no clue, either of distance or site, to guide us, 
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and I can find no name at all similar to it, but it lies between Meit and 
Bunder Murayab. The locality of the lesser Daphnon is equally doubt- 
ful, and for the same reasons. It may possibly be the river near Bun- 
der Khor or Butialo, called •* Tugwena," nhe large wady," by the 
natives. Cape Elephant is, of course, B.as Feeluk, known on the spot 
as Bor Moog. The greater Daphnon, or Akanuai, is mnnistakeably 
identical with the Wady Haken, or Rio de Santo Pedro of the Portuguese, 
which, as I have already described, debouches from the hills between 
Gurso and Murayab. This is the sole instance in whidi both the 
Greek and native names are given, and it enables us to establish the 
identity of the place beyond a doubt. The river Elephant must be the 
Wady Afkaliya, that enters the sea near Alloola, a short distance east of 
Ras Feeluk. 'From this there is no place mentioned until Cape Aromata 
or Guardafui, the most prominent feature on the coast, whereas we are 
expressly told the coast falls to the south. Continuiiig along here, the 
first name we come to, Tabai, was formerly identified by Dean Vincent 
with Hafoon, but it must now be referred to Ras Binna, reserving Ha- 
foon for Opone. The description of Tabai, the name (given by Ptolemy 
as Panon Kom^, evidently the village of Binna), and the distai^ces, are 
sufficiently conclusive on this point. Between Aromata and Tabai also 
it is called the Bay of Bey la ; now Belwa is a village about twenty miles 
from Binna, being at the north of the bay of which Ras Binna is the sou- 
thern point. That Opon^ or Ophone is Hafoon cannot be doubted — ^the 
similarity of name is too striking to be passed over, and the fact of it 
being called an emporium, a character it still deserves, puts it beyond 
dispute. There is no port anywhere near to the south that answers 
to the description at all, while the whole produce of the valley of fte 
Jaeel is brought here, and Cruttenden, who compares the fair to that of 
Berbera, testifies to the number of merchants resorting to it, and to 
the value and briskness of the trade carried on. 

Having found time, whilst waiting at Hunda, to pay a hasty -visit to 
the Wady Jaeel, the luxuriant vegetation of which was described to me 
in very eul(^istic terms by the natives, I hired a camel and started one 
afternoon in company with five Somalies. Our direction at first lay 
S.S.W. as far as Bor Kalha, a low plateau of seven or ei^it hundred 
feet elevation, when we turned W.S.W., and after three hours halted 
for the night at the edge of Khor Hurdea. At midnight we rose again 
and made our way over a plain of sand-hills topped with bushes to Eyl 
Dokanaya, a bubbling spring of brackish water on a low eminence. 
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which we reached just about sunrise. Large numbers of female camels 
were being watered at this and at a similar spring close by. The water 
was quite warm when we arrived, but became cold as the day advanced. 
Below the sand the hillock appeared to be camposed chiefly of sand- 
stone, but also limestone and agglomerate. The north point of Hafoon 
lies direct east of this, and the edge of the table-land north of Hunda 
E.N.E. After resting here for a short time, and receiving the 
customary peace-oifering of camels' milk from the Bedouins, we pushed 
on again, and travelled for some hours over a sterile, stony plain, thinly 
grown here and there with acacias, imtil we reached the Wady Jaeel, 
along the steep bank of which we continued until we found a path, when 
we descended and camped in a high well-sheltered patch or island in the 
bed. On approaching the wady, the appearance of it at a little distance — 
a bright green streak in a brown, sterile, and hilly plain — was singularly 
pleasant and refreshing. The banks are deep and precipitous, varying 
from fifty to two hundred feet, and the bed is in no part less than seven 
hundredyardswide, and in most places much more, showing that a very 
considerable body of water is carried down ig the monsoon . The bed is ex- 
tremely well wooded with some large trees, especially in the centre, where 
the ground is high, forming islands in the flood ; the wild date and doum 
palms were particularly abundant, the fruit and leaves being an impor- 
tant article of commerce. At this time no water was running, but there 
were long shallow pools or reaches in places, apd it could be obtained 
anywhere by digging a foot or two deep in the sand. The few people 
I saw were very friendly, and appeared quiet and industrious, but mi- 
serably poor ; the men were employed in splitting, drying, and stringing 
•* mulij,'* and the women in mat-weaving ; their mat huts were scattered 
all along the wady, with thorn kraals for the few half-starved sheep 
and goats. There is no cultivation, and the fruit of the wild date 
seems a staple article of food. The river is said to have been the resort 
of wfld elephants until three years ago ; since then they have only re- 
appeared once. The next morning we pursued our journey up the 
wady, direction west, passing after a short time a broad, deep wady on 
oiHT left, called the " Tug Bedoo, " and about 1 p. m. halted near Bor 
Mogah, a high tabular-formed hill. The character of the country 
remained unchanged, but the vegetation in the bed of the wady gra- 
dually decreased, while the banks became deeper. The universal 
drought in the country had visited this place ; they had hardly had any 
rain for a year, and the river was dry in consequence. All human 
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habitations had now ceased, and I was told that none were to be met 
with for a long distance in front ; I therefore saw no advantage m push- 
ing on, and began to retrace my steps. We returned by the same road, 
and arrived at Hunda the second day. From the time of actual tra- 
velling on both ways, thirty- six hours, I had probably ascended the 
river about forty-five or fifty miles. The hills were all entirely destitute 
of verdure, and I saw no frankincense or gum-arabic trees anywhere on 
the journey ; the only animals I noticed were the hyena, jackal^ hare, 
and two species of antelope, and there were said to be leopards. Birds . 
were very numerous in the wady, but none on the plains. 

The Bur-el-Somal is altogether a most interesting country, and it is 
no little opprobrium to us that it has remained so long a mystery, for 
there are few which offer greater attractions of research and greater 
facilities for exploration to the traveller. True, we have had a few 
glimpses at it, and the writings of Cruttenden, Rigby, and others have 
left little to be gleaned superficially, but how little we know of the in- 
terior, and of the tribes beyond the immediate seaboard : absolutely no- 
thing ! The geography, resoifrces, and productions of the country; the 
condition, distribution, and inner life of the people, have all yet to be 
written, and offer a wide field for inquiry to the first European who 
shall visit them. 
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Supplementary Vocabulary of Somali Langtiage, 



2!nglish. 



Somali. 



lination . . . 
e 

Pt(to) 

se (to) 

3S 


Dthair, mukruh. 
Eiee. 

Ugaroh, yail. 
Bid thai, tohm. 
Tulab. 


tery 

onish 

n (to) 

, V , 


Sinno. 

Wano,tulh,luttuli 
Wa kaga, wa yeha 
birir, dugal. 
Wa nolaya. 
Yeib. 


J * 

1 


•nd 


er 


Mekkawi. 


let 

stor 


Merdas, musalleh. 

Awoowa. 

Unko. 


V 


Arro. 


rer 


Ille. 


white 

lill 

lope 


Eboor. 

Dundumo. 

Sogharo. 

Wah. 

Kakoba. 

Mithub. 

Dunin. 


l^ing 

tment , 

jarance 

erv 


J ••••••••• 


Ingeg, abara. 
Hubso. 
Ogul. 
Khaho. 


rtain (to) ... 
it 


tna 


ie 


Sujeda. " 
Hainsa tule» 






Laf. 


: — of river 
— of tree . . . 
(to) (a dog) 
I, wooden... 
s 

i 


Kflrh, dan. 

Jirrif, niyrah, 

Aeya. 

Hero. 

Kharaz. 

Affki. 

Bud. 


tead 


Sereer. 


i(to) 

¥e (to) 


Yakaeen, Hureyn 
Rumeiso. 




Betrothed 

Big toe 

Bird of prey 

Bite (to) 

Bitter 

*Blade 

Blood-money . . . 

Boast (to) 

Boil (to) 

Bottom of vessel. 

Boundary 

Bracelet 

Brain 

Branch 

Breast-bone 

Breath ♦ 

Bring (to) 

Bring forth (to) 

Broad 

Broom 

Browse — to graze 
Bud, blossom . . . 

Bury (to) 

Bulrush 

Bush, brushwood 

Bustard 

Bustle — woman's 

Calf 

Calf— of leg 

Call out (to) 

Camel 

Camel, young ... 

Cameleer , 

Carpenter 

Centipede 

Chain 

Chameleon 

Cheap 

Chest 

Chew (to) 

Chief, elder 



Somali. 



Donunta 

Sol. 

Hadth ka adug. 

Ganin. 

Kurrad. 

Birti. 

Mugk. 

Fan. 

Kurri, kul. 

Sulki, gonti. 

Sorin. 

Kurdas. 

Muskah. 

Kud, Ian. 

Sakar. 

Naif. 

Kusso, ken. 

Umul. 

Bulad. 

Mufeek. 

Dak. 

Mirro. 

Nabal, as. 

Allalo. 

Lan. 

Waradada. 

Shushob. 

Welu. 

K6b. 

Geilo. 

Geyl, ratti. 

Nirgu. 

Geylijir. 

Kurar. 

Angarara. 

Silsila. 

Ratti jirjiroli. 

Wajibaya. 

Labta. 

Rabsi. 

Bogor. 
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Bnglish. 



Child 

Cholera ..• 

Circle 

Clever 

Clothes . . . 

Cloudy 

Club 

Collar-bone 

Colour 

Comb 

Come (to) 

Coney 

Cooking-pot 

Coral 

Corner ............ 

Cousm 

Cover 

Cowherd 

Cowry 

Crab 

Crack .. 

Crest, ridge 

Crooked ".. 

Crow 

Crowd 

Dance .. 

Daughter-in-law. 

Decrease (to) 

Deer 

Demand in mar- 
riage 

Device ..,.., 

Dig (to) 

Discourse 

Divorce... 

Divination 

Doum palm, fruit 
of 

Dress, man's.,,... 

Dress, woman's.,. 

Drive (to) 

Dry (to) 




Inan, ilrao. 

Dabahow. 

Jirinjir. 

Waeel, 

Sof. 

Hosis. 

Budth. 

Kulhun, koreis. 

Assal. 

Suguf. 

Laimo, emi. 

Bouna. 

Dirri. 

Shaab. 

Ges, burbur. 

Ilmo ader. 

Dab6L 

Lohjir. 

Alel. 

Singo. 

DilMh. 

Door. 

Kuloh. 

Tuker. 

Shir. 

Sab, shirho, 
Saduk banohai 
Wa dinmaya. 
Garanook, baira. 

Dan. 

Tub, ebaro. 
Kod, 
Nuk. 

Tulak, furrai, 
FaL 

Mulij, gcru, higo, 
Murro, hod, kaid 
Murro gur, gdl. 
Kahai, wud. 
Wudh, 



Drop 

Drought 

Dung 

Eagle 

Earring 

Earthen vessels... 

East 

Easy 

Eclipse 

Edge 

Enough 

Envoy 

Especially 

Estate 

Evening 

Evil-eye 

Exaggerate 

Extra, irrespective 

Faint...... 

Family .., 

Father-in-law ... 

Face 

Fetlock 

Fibre 

File 

Fire-place 

Fire-sticks 

Flay (to) 

Flea 

Flower 

Foal 

Fold— for cattle. 

Foolish 

Foot 

Forefinger 

Forge 

Fork 

Frame — of house. 

Fresh 

Friend 



Somali. 



Tifikh, diba. 

Abar. 

Salo. 

Nabodi. 
Hil kutho. 
Han, jelhud, ka- 
lah. 

Kurru ka sohbL 
Yesir. 
Madobahti. 
Affki. 

His, iskudda. - 
Urgi. 
Bahan. 

Hijje. 
Gulab. 

II. 

Gasi, kiisin. 
Hoorhor. 

Sohadin. 

Jilb, rer. 

SMAg. 

Hagag. 

Umaoon. 

Myrah. 

Sofa. 

Dhurdar. 

Mudug. 

Kul. 

Anjirbodu, tukfi. 

Mun, obah. 

Durman. 

Duri. 

FudthM. ♦ 

Loog, uddin. 

Murdisso. 

Dubud, 

Dadab. 

Diggo. 

TJsub. 

Gansar, wajaal. 
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English. 



t 

1. 

ut 

g-dubba 

st 

ly 

idmother ... 
shopper 

f 

der- tooth . . . 
ise — sand ... 

^(to) r., 

It (to) ...... 

10 

it 

—sea 

lie 

I 

het 

l-dress, man's 
l-dress, wo- 

I's 

la 

sman, shep- 

1 

n 

•opotamus... 

» •••••••••••• 

b ••■«#•••«••• 

»oe 

itable 

e 

an being ... 
la 

la 

ination 

oper 

21 




Murro. 



Dawa, kon. 

Kurrin. 

Komba. 

Wagobi. 

Warer. 

Soreea. 

Hulgirri. 

Tug, soh. 

Ebahi, 

Aijeyu. 

Kiibiija. 

Eil. 

G6s. 

Fuku. 

Wa kuri, 

Abadh. 

Rubsh. 

MurtL 

Heibjog, 

DabkL 
Adag. 
Gudimo. 
Firren, koribaL 

Gumbo. 
Elan. 

Bulsho, kurjog, 

Moosa, hor. 

Jer. 

Shirhi. 

Hangor. 

Gobeyahan. 

Deksi. 

Min, agul. 

K6f, rug. 

Wuraba, durwa. 

Munso. 
Mulha. 
Maeka. 



Indignant. 

Indigo 

Influenza 

Information 

Jay 

Join (to) 

Joint 

Jowaree 

Khareef season.,. 

Kidnap (to) 

Kindle (to) 

Kindred 

Kind 

Knave 

Knife 

Lake 

Lamb 

Leather bag 

Leopard 

Leprosy 

Let go 

Lick (to) 

Limp (to) 

Line, fishing 

Line, straight ... 

Liver 

Lizard 

Locust, young ... 

Lynx 

Lift (to) 

Luck 

Marrcw 

Matting 

Mature 

Mark 

Meteor 

Midwife 

Milk-jug 



Oomul, arro, 
Gubuldi. 
Hargob. 
Og. 

Dodooli. 
Kubun. 
Hubin. 
Phirphira, 

Haja, g6gL 
Wa kubbo« 
Shid 
Dowanunai, yesu- 

dunai. 
Maaroof. 
Naas. 
Mingat miadi. 

Jiddan« 

Neelo* 

Ohle.^ 

Shabel. 

Burus. 

Seeda dibi! 

Lef. 

Dutis. 

Edad. 

Jerrah. 

Ber. 

Gureta, molali. 

Kurunkuro, 

JumbiL 

Sid. 

Aian. 

Dfih. 

Dingdh. 

Kungad. 

Tilman. 

Wurrun, 

Amaliso. 

Del. 
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English. 



Mist 

Moon, phases of.. 
Mother-in-law ... 

Moustache 

Mungoose 


Eiriyan. 
Adoo, gudur. 
Sadoh. 
Sharob. 
Sogor, kadaf. 
Kurbid, hub. 


Mussuck 


Necklace 

Needle 

Night attack . . . 
Nipple 


K61, jilbud. 
Mudtha, -arbad. 
Mirr. 

Nas. 


rtr 

Noon 


Had kurru. 


Nullah 


•Ill, tug, deh. 
Tirro, 

Dobo. 
Duk, habr, 
Muddi. 


Number 

Ochre, red 

Old woman ...... 

Only son 


Ordeal 


Dubmurris. 


Ornament 


Seaghat. 
Ell. 

Babaoh. 
Kakoba* 
Gedu, doho. 


Oppressed 

Palm of hand . . . 
Partition wall ... 
Pasture 


Patience 


Sabr. 


Peace 

Pebbles.... 

Peel 


Mubbud. 
Gororo. 
Der, jirrif. 
Dil. 


Peel (to) 


Petticoat 


Haiman, tu£h. 


Phlebotomy 

Pith 


Toobin. 
Duh. 


Plan, outline 

Plummet 

Poetry 

Poor 

Porcupine 

Porpoise 


Haredth. 

Buldi. 

Gayrari. 

Sabol. 

Hor, anakob. 

Humbero. 


Portion (marriage) 
Post 


Yerrud. 
Udubteer. 


Potter 

Praying 


Deriasumeis. 
Watukanava. 

• 



Somali. 




Proverb ., 

Pull (to) 

Putrid 

Ransom ......... 

Recognize (to) ... 
Relate (to) .,..,. 

Retreat (to) 

Return (to) 

Rhinoceros 

Ribs, true 

Ribs, false 

Robbers, gang of 
Road 

Sailor 

Satire 

Satiated 

Seasons 

Season — trading 
Season — close ... 

Seaweed 

Secretly 

Screen 

Seize (to) 

Senna 

Separately ...... 

Shake (to) 

Shank 

Shell 

Shin 

Side 

Sinew 

Smooth 

Sole of foot 

Song 

Sound, noise ... 
South wind ...... 

Spear-stick 

Split 

Spoon 

Squirrel ........ 



SofBali. 



Mahmah. 
Jid. 
Kurrun, diig. 

Mutha furrud. 

Gurrun. 

Sheiga. 

Durug, bagba. - 

Sonogo. 

Weeil. 

Surur. 

Dinah. 

Ghatha, kowlo. 

Hilliu,dob, toob. 

Sofan. 
Maiih. 
Dirgi. 

Kurrun, dtheyir, 
heis. 

Bud furan. 
Bud hiran. 
Saaf. 

Goomo, doomo. 
Lahed. 

Kubbo, kakad. 
Jelleli. 
Gooni. 
Gereer. 
Dudun. 
Qumbal. 
Hflg. 

Dun, owlul. 
Bugun. 

Dalai. ^ 

Ugti. • 

Gobai, hes. 
Sunkfid. 
Foora. 

Lameyu, dubbi. 
Jeha. 
Fundal. 
Dabagalli. 
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Englkh. 



1 (to) 

e 

per ., 

t 

)lus 

How (to) ... 

^V (to) 

et 

e 

(to) 

-peg 

:ch... 

ig 

aten (to) ... 

mb 

t 

;s 

ent 

ks 

ible (to) ... 
ik of elephant 




Toogo, hud. 
Ukud, kiireed, 

ludeb. 
F-arr. 
Boorun. 
Derah. 
Luk. 

Feek, hadth, 
Mahan. 

Dubbo. 

Duddin. 

Jer, dilah. 

Dissun. 

Rurro,kibid,hurur 

Son. 

Absi, dugal. 

Sol. 

Haj. 

Bilk^b. 

Dor. 

Dad. 

Rhad. 

Kudkud. 

Gan. 

Don. 



English. 



Turtle 

Twilight • 

Tyranny 

Waist 

Wasp 

Watcher of herds 

Water-hole 

Wax 

Weave (to) 

West 

Wheat 

Widow 

Wig.... 

Wild animals, car- 
nivorous 

Wild animals, 
herbivorous . . . 

Window 

Witch 

Wizard 

Wood, heart of... 

Woodpecker ... 

Young of wild 
beasts 



Somali* 



Deen. 

Feedth. 

Gurdur. 

Dubr. 
Dibirlah. 
Allola, egy. 
Las, mugur. 
Hunja. 
Fulki, ful6g. 
Kurru ka dah. 
Gurreen. 
Armali. 
Teemo arbcdh. 

BAhal. 

Ug^d: 

Takat. 

Komeyu, d'abato^ 

Kome, bida. 

Lufti. 

Eyoo, dandante. 



DaMh. 
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List of useful Trees and Plants. 



Hamar (T. Indica) 

Weggir { Diospvrus Ebenus ) 

Dar (Aloe Yu]g'ari8) .; 

Ow (Hyphiene Theboica) 

Meiro (Phcenix dactylifera) ? 

Gubiildi (Indigofera) 

JelleloGeyl (Cassia Senna) 

JeUeloAri (CaBaia) 

Aiikokib (AnaciaTera) 

Adad (Acacia) 

Kurraa (Acacia Babool) 

Yeih (Amjgdalus commiinia) 

Mohr Add (Boswellia Bhilu Dajiana) 

Mohr Madow(B. Carterii) 

Boido (Bosnellla — ) 

Yegaar (B. Frercaiia) 

Dcvib (Cedriis — ) 

Hft'ssahdin (Pimia) 

DidthiE (B. Myrrba) 

B^ (Asclepias gigantea) 

G&b (Rhanmua Nebeca) 

Hodthai 

Gegabood 

Debbi ..... 

Higlo 

llkattua (Mimosa Seriesa) 

Gararoor 

Marer , 

Ohob 

Gflmflr 

Fillahfillah 

Adthi (Capparia Sodata?) 

Maroh 

Nidik 

Karfin 

Murayo 

Dafaroor 



The tflmarind tree. 
The ebony iree. 
The aloepJant, 
The doum palm. 
The wild date. 
The wild indigo plant. ■ 
The senna jjloat. 
Do. do. 
Yields gum-arabie. 



Do. 



do. 



Medicinal,fibro 
The almond tree. 
The frankinceDse tree. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 
The cedar tree. 
The Somali pine tree. 
The myrrh tree. 
Medicinnl,fibroua,&C. 
The jiijabe tree. 
Yields a gum. 
Medicinal. 
Xnnce- stick B m^ 

dubs. 
Bark used m taniiio|, 

&c. 
Fruit eaten. 
The Sirrns tree. 
Edible berry 
Pruit and timber ttee- 

(Pruit eateu.) 
Yields gum. 
Yields a fragrant gnin- 
The Arak tree. 
Twigs used in basket- 
ttkin, 



Do. 



do. 



Yields gum. 
Gum and fruit tree. 
Fruit tree. 
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39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 



SAksAk 

Durai (Ficus religiosa) 

Birda (Ficus Indica) 

Doususso (Pistachia lentiscus). 
Gulool 



Angeel 



Habaghadi 
Hig (Aloe) 
Minhiddo . 






Abertehi 

Dunkal , 

Owbutta 

Kaba Asaya 

Fooah (Rubia Tinctoria) 



Uses. 



Fibrous. 

The peepul tree. 
The banian tree. 
Yields gum mastic. 
Bark fibrous, and 

yields red dye. 
Valuable timber and 

fruit tree. 
Yields gum. 
Fibrous. 
Poison extracted for 

arrows. 

Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Yields gum. 
Yields a red dye. 
The madder plant. 



Art. VII. — Journal of the Excursion made hy Captam S. B. 'HLvLlSf 
Bombay Staff Corps, in company with Mons. Munzinger, from 
Howr, returning to Aden through the Fudhli Country^ giving a 
genef*al description of the country and of the several Arab tribes 
occupying it ; as also a Report upon the Geography of the District 
by Mons. Munzinger. Contributed by Govemmentr 

The country between Bir Ali and Aden, through which we passed*, 
is occupied by four large tribes, the "VTahidi, Deaybi, Owlaki, and 
Fudhli. These, with most other native tribes in South Arabia, became 
independent about 100 years ago, when the dominion of the Imaam 
of Sanaa (which had risen again since the expulsion of the Turks in 
1630) came to an end over Yemen, and was confined to the walls of 
their own city. The old and simple patriarchal form of government 
was re-established by them ; the leading man of a number of famihes . 
becoming the Chief, or ** Sultan " as he is termed, and retaining the 
succession hereditary in his family. This Sultan has no real despotic 
power, and is unable to take the life of any member of the tribe ; he 
is indeed answerable to them for all his acts and proceedings, and 
his decisions, whether civil or criminal, to be respected, mast be in 
accordance with the law of their religion and the customs of the tribes. 
In cases of emergency he consults the Sheikhs of the sub-tribes, whose 
advice he is bound to take, and act in accordance with, and in cases 
where the members of the tribe are not satisfied with their decisions, 
and in matters of dispute with other tribes, a council of Shereefa or 
Syuds is called for the final adjustment of the difficulty. These " Shereefs 
are a great power in the State, and exert almost unbounded influence 
over the tribes in Hydramaut and £. Yemen ; even among the wild 
Bedouins of the bills they are held in respect and awe, from their 
descent and consequent sanctity, and their superior learning. Few 
important matters, indeed, are discussed or entered upon without con- 
sulting them and obtaining their approval, and their advice is sought 
by all. In ceremonies, too, they often take precedence even of the 
Sultan : many of them make it their special business to act as peace* 
makers' between contending tribes. These men are well known all 
over the country, and their mere presence is often sufficient to put off 
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lan inpending conflict. The want of. authority and power among these 
Sultans, despite their magniloquent appellation, may be accounted for 
by the absence of wealth or any large source of income on their part— 
the only means they have being the Ashoor, a sort of property tax, and 
transit dues, besides the profits arising from any landed property of 
their own. Most of this income, from whatever source derived, has to 
he paid away to the Bedouins as a retainer for their services when re- 
quired, and to restrain them from lawless acts. There are no men of 
any real wealth in the country ; indeed, the universal equality of for- 
tune is rather a remarkable feature in this land. The form of govern- 
ment and relation of the different parj;s of the tribes, curious as they 
seem, are quite in accordance with the genius of the people, as is proved 
by their existence from the earliest times, and admit perhaps of a 
greater degree of personal freedom than that of any other country. 

The • population may be divided broadly into two classes, the settled 
agricultural people and the Bedouins ; the former hold their land upon 
a military tenure, engaging to serve in time of war when called on 
and also pay a certain portion of their crops to the Sultan ; the 
Bedouins subsist upon their camels, goats, &c., and what they can 
obtain from the Sultan, and from travellers, upon whom they levy a 
Syara, or road-tax. There are no nomads. The first of the four 
tribes I have mentioned to be noticed is the Deaybi, the smallest 
perhaps, but by no means the least interesting. The strip of country 
they occupy lies between the Wahidees and Awalik, and extends from 
the sea-coast to about 50 miles inland ; it includes also a portion of the 
Wady Meifah, which they have obtained by purchase. They have no 
Sultan or Sheikh over them collectively, but each of their seven 
divisions, of which the largest is the Hull Abdullah, is under an Aba 
or father. They are undoubtedly descendants of the Himyarites, and 
are not a Uttle proud of the name : they use it to this day as their 
war-cry ; and the neighbouring tribes call them Deaybees or Himyars 
indifferently. They still retain, too, their ancient language, doubtless 
one of the several dialects of the Sabsean. It appears to be different 
from the Mahra. They do not speak Arabic with any purity, though 
most of them are acquainted with it, but mingle a great dumber of 
their own words, so much so as to be at times almost unintelligible. 

The Deaybees are, in short, a very interesting people, and well worthy 
of a careful study. A short sojourn among them would; I am sure. 
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amply repay in its results any one who would undertake it. The other 
tribes around, who also trace their descent from the Himyars, are the 
Yafai^ Naaman, Gummush, and Merkashi ; the family descent of the 
first, however, I am doubtful about, and of the second I have no infor- 
mation. The Deaybees have a bad reputation everywhere for their 
marauding and rapacious propensities ; but of the truth, or otherwise, 
of this, I had no opportunity of judging. To speak as I found them, 
I entertained a favourable opinion of their character. 

The Wahidee tribe, one of the largest on this coast, takes its name 
from the founder, Abdul Wahyd, a celebrated Koreish chieftain who 
conquered a large portion of territory from the surroimding tribes, and 
established his principal residence at Habban, a town formerly of consi- 
derable importance. This tribe has lately become divided, and is at 
present ruled over by three different Sultans, viz. Sultan Ahmed of 
Habban, Sultan Hadi Abdulla of Bir Ali, and Sultan Saleh Nasir of 
Ezan ; but their power, as I have observed, is merely nominal, and 
they are scarcely richer or better off than many of their subjects. 

This tribe, whatever it may have been once, is not now held in much 
respect or fear by its neighbours for its warlike spirit or bravery ; it is 
indeed, probably one of the least aggressive tribes in the country. 
They possess in the Wady Meifah one of the most fertile and produc- 
tive districts of E. Yemen, and have consequently settled down fbr the 
most part into peaceful tillers of the soil, fighting only when necessary 
to repel marauding intruders. There are several large and thriving 
towns in this region, of which the two largest and more important are 
Hota and* Habban. The former consists of an assemblage of lofty, 
detached, castle-like houses, and presents on the first approach a very 
striking and singular appearance. It is situated in a gorge of the hill 
on the banks of the Wady Amazeen, girt round on every side with high 
and almost inaccessible cliffs : hemmed in by these, and unapproachable 
except by the Wady, the form and size of the houses would enable the 
inhabitants to resist successfully an attacking Arab force. 

The houses are of six to eight stories high, with very small windows, 
none of which are within ten feet of the ground, and the rooms are so low 
that one is barely able to stand upright in them. The average height 
of the houses appears to be about sixty feet ; the material of which they 
are built is a tenacious clay mixed with lime, and the bricks made of 
his are so stfong, though merely sun-dried, that several days' continued 
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rain does not affect them in the least. In the town proper there may 
be two hundred houses, and along the sides of the Wady, towards Kail, 
perhaps three times as many more : altogether I should put down the 
population at from 8,000 to 9,000 souls. The government is adminis- 
tered by a Sheikh named Sheikh Ahmed el Haider, under the Sultan of 
Habban, for whom he is supposed to collect the taxes, receiving a cer- 
tain share for himself. He appears to have considerable influence over 
the people. There is a Cazee, but he is subordinate to the one at Hab- 
ban, and is a man of no learning. 

There are two mosques in the town, a surprising and significant 
circumstance when we consider the size of the population. The 
Khutba. is read for the Sultan of Habban. The inhabitants are all 
musheikhs, or descendants of some great saint, and consider them- 
selves superior to, and almost independent of, the rest of the tribe. They 
are a taller, fairer, and more slender race than the other Arabs we had 
met, and wear their long curly hair loose, or fastened behind by a 
band. They appeared an ignorant and superstitious people, and con- 
sequently very bigoted and fanatical ; yet they are by no means strict 
Moslems, and are very lax in their religious duties, neglecting their 
daily prayers, except on Fridays, when the Sheikh, followed by a large 
crowd, proceeded in state to the mosque. 

The conversation of the men was almost entirely free from the pious 
ejaculations so common in the mouths of Moslems in all countries. 
The women are very fair, but with a slight yellowish tint ; of their 
looks I will say nothing, the general absence of female loveliness in 
Yemen being proverbial. They are dressed in the usual hideous long 
blue blouse or loose gown of the country, and their hair is worn in 
long ringlets round the head, which is rather becoming ; they go about 
unveiled, and appear to have more freedom than is generally accorded 
to the sex in Moslem towns. 

The grains sown here are wheat, jowaree, bajree, barley, and tahef, 
and four crops are reaped yearly, viz., one rain crop and three irriga- 
tion. The fields are very neat and regular, and the state of the 
cultivation generally very superior : the rotation of crops is observed. 

The Wady is bunded for irrigation by numerous stone walls, for 
\<7hich the wells afford an abundant supply of good water, which is 
drawn up by bullocks, the mote system of India being employed. I 
22 
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did not notice any difference between the agricultural implements here 
and those in use near Aden. There are no fruits cultivated besides 
dates and lemons. The few cattle owned by the inhabitants are sent 
to the neighbouring deserts to graze under charge of Bedouins ; sheep 
and goats are numerous ; but there are no horses — these were introduced 
once, but the want of pasture rendered it difficult to keep them, and 
they soon disappeared. The only manufactures are a thick felt for 
camel saddles — in which both men and women are employed— and a 
coarse cloth for lilngis ; the woof of this is spun by the women. Dyeing 
is carried on extensively, the indigo being imported from Bir AH and 
Aden ; for, besides their own manufacture, they prefer to import cloth 
from Aden unbleached, and dye it themselves, considering it cheaper. 
Blue is the universal colour worn here by both sexes, and we found no 
other dye used. 

There are a few carpenters and blacksmiths in the town ; the gold- 
smiths are Jews from the colony at Habban, who travel about the 
country, working where required. Hota has no market ; but once a 
year, on the 1 2th Rajab, a great fair is held at the shrine of a certain 
saint near, at which the Bedouins assemble in numbers, and exchange 
their products for the various commodities they are in want of, such as 
cloth, dates, &c. At other times there is little traffic going on ; indeed, 
as will be perceived, the internal commerce of this coimtry must be 
small, from the simple habits and few personal wants of the "people, 
which render them almost independent of external sources of supply. 
Their ordinary food consists simply of coarse jowaree or bajree bread 
with ghee and dates, which are much eaten ; very little rice is consumed ; 
and the Arabs are not vegetarians by any means. The only beverage 
is Kishr, which here is an mfusion of both cofPee bean and husk. In 
Sanaa, W. Yemen, and Aden the husk alone is used ; in Hydramaut 
they infuse the bean only. 

A Hydrami never dreams of setting forth on a journey without 
taking his coffee with him. Kishr is not a very tempting drink, 
especially with the ground ginger and cardamoms with which it is 
always prepared ; it is in taste very like weak coffee, or perhaps like 
the mixture of tea and coffee drunk formerly under the name of twist 
in England. The husk, however, in these parts is more esteemed 
than the bean, as being less heating, and in the Aden bazaar it is more 
expensive, costing a shilling a pound. There is but one Fakih or 
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learned man in Hota, and there are no schools, but a few boys receive 
a little instruction during the month of Ramzan. Literature and art 
are at a very low ebb ; indeed, they can scarcely be said to exist. 
Most of the Shereefs know how to write, and generally also the higher 
Sheikhs ; but we neither met with nor heard of anj real scholars, such 
as W. Yemen is able to boast of. The climate here during our stay 
was delightful, the air being light and exhilarating ; at night it became 
quite cold, and we generally had a cool breeze throughout the day. It 
appears, however, to be a feverish and unhealthy place. We noticed 
very few old men in this district. 

The town of Habban is irregularly built, on very uneven ground, in 
the midst of a plain of some GO square miles in extent, interspersed with 
low hills of various heights and intersected by nullahs. This plain is 
bounded by a table range of hills to the north, and irregular serrated 
ranges to the south and east ; its elevation is about 3,000 feet. Hab- 
ban is not a large town, and contains only about 250 houses and 
between 2,000 and 3,000 inhabitants. There are, however, numerous 
Bedouin houses outside in every direction. The Jews number about 
400 and dwell in a separate quarter ; they have been here beyond tradi- 
tion ; and this is one of their principal colonies. Though very indus- 
trious they are wretchedly poor, and are not allowed to own any part 
of the soil: they are chiefly artizans, journeymen gold and silver 
smifhs, &c. : the women rear great quantities of poultry. 

On two eminences near the town are two watch-towers, each contain- 
ing five guards, who keep a look-out over the surrounding country, and 
give notice of an approaching enemy. The houses are of much 
the same structure as at Hota, and of the same mud-coloured appear- 
ance. There is a small market. The fields around produce wheat, 
barley, tahef, jowaree, kinnib (dagoosa), and bajree, but no dates, 
coffee, or cotton. Indigo grows wild ; and a species of aloe, of the fibre 
of which the common white rope of the country is made, grows 
abundantly. Cattle, sheep, and goats are scarce and dear. The 
supply of water is very limited, and procured only with difficulty from 
deep wells. This scarcity of water is the cause of the very Hmited 
extent of cultivation round the town, preventing artificial irrigation, 
and leaving the fields dependent on the rainfall for their supply ; were 
it otherwise, the rich alluvial soil around would yield a grateful return 
to the agricultural labvours of the inhabitants. The prices of food here 
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during our stay, were, for one dollar — 3 J kelas wheat, 4 kelas jowaree, 
4 kelas bajree, 10 rutl or pounds ghee, 16 rutl or pounds coffee, 10 
fowls. The rutl here is smaller than that of Aden, being 13 dollars' 
weight, the latter being 16. The kela is a measure equal to thre^ 
paiUes of four seers. Salt is obtained from Nisab and Hazra, where 
there are mines of it. The kafilas to Nisab and Mareb, pursuing the 
same route as of old, when the Arabs were the medium of Eastern and 
Western commercial intercourse, take on tobacco, cotton, and cloth, 
and bring in return coffee, salt, &c. The present Cazee of the town is 
a young man ; his father, the late Cazee, was a man of noted sanctity 
and learning, and of great consideration in the country. There are six 
mosques, the only whitewashed buildings in the place. The Khutba 
is read for Sultan Ahmed. There are about half a dozen reputed 
Fakihs, who subsist on alms, and perhapa by teaching a few boys to 
write ; but there are no schools. 

The Sultan is not a man of wealth, and consequently has not much 
influence. His house is almost entirely unfurnished, and he possesses 
but one slave, the little revenue he receives being necgrly all expended 
in subsidizing the Bedouins, whom he is obliged to conciliate^ Th^ 
next tribe — the Owlaki — consists of two great divisions, each ruled 
over by an independent Sultan. The upper tribe, or Owlaki-el- Allan 
occupies the interior, and is at present under the rule of Sultan Awad 
Abdulla, whose residence is at Nisab, a large town situated in an 
immense plain. This tribe or branch is composed of two distinct fami- 
lies, the Beni Maan and Mahajir ; the former, an offshoot of the large 
tribe of that name, is more immediately under Sheikh Fereed bin 
Howees of Yeshbum, and is composed of 18 clans. This is the supe- 
rior and more important family. The Mahajir occupies Nisab and the 
surrounding country under Sultan Awad : in it there are 23 clans, and 
it is a numerous family, having, it is said, about 1 00 villages. 

The Owlaki is a warlike but not a predatory tribe. I am unable to 
hazard a guess at the number of the population ; many of them are in 
the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and enjoy there considerable 
influence and wealth. The lower tribe, called the Awahk Ali Nasir, 
or the Owalik Ba Kazim, are subject to Sultan Bu Bukr Abdulla at 
Ilowr, and hold the extent of coast between the Fudhlis and Deay- 
bees. This branch may number about 15,000 souls, and is divided 
into, or rather consists of, two distinct parts, the Gummush and the Ba 
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Kazim ; the latter has many sub-tribes, of which the principal are the 
Shimai, Jar-elee, Hutli, Munsooree, Hakee, Marebee, and Hul Ba 
Jeradee. Of all these, the first one, Shimai, takes the lead, on account 
of the supposed superior intelligence and sagacity of its members.' They 
are always the first consulted in matters of importance, and their opinion 
is held in much ,respect by the others ; their protection, too, is necessary 
to strangers passing through the Ba Kazim territory. The Shimai clan 
occupy the plain and district of Mongaa . 

The next in importance is the Jarelee, who, being the most numerous, 
form the army, and are the chief strength of the tribe. The Giimmush 
are a peculiar race, and though among the Owalik, not of them. They 
assert themselves to be descendants of the ancient Himyarites, and 
inhabit the valleys bordering on the Deaybees, with whom they claim 
kinship ; their head-quarters are at Khubr. They are a brave people, « 
and feared by their neighbours, to whom they seem superior. 

A large extent of the Owlaki country is under cultivation, and they 
have numerous flocks of sheep and goats and herds of camels in their 
extensive pastures ; they possess also a fine breed of horses — the only 
tribe in these parts that has any. The extent of coast line held by 
them is about GO miles. The Sultan, Bu Bukr, succeeded his cousin 
Manassir some seven or eight years ago, when the latter, with his son 
Abdulla, was treacherously murdered by one AH Abdulla. At the 
time of our visit Bu Bukr was in difficulties with his subjects in conse- 
quence of four men having been killed in anger, and unjustly, by his 
brother. The occurrence had taken place a short time previous ; and 
the tribe were highly indignant, saying it was a departure from the 
customs of their fathers, and the same thing might happen again, to 
their dishonour, unless they assert 3d their rights at once. The Sultan 
was about to propose some reparation to the relatives, but, if not 
acceded to, a meeting of Syuds or a conference of the whole tribe would 
have;to be convened for the discussion and final adjustment of the 
affair. 

The custom of subjecting accused persons to trial by ordeal — Bashaa 
— as a test of guilt is still in use among this and neighbouring tribes, 
but is not much resorted to, unless for serious crimes. There are 
numerous methods, but the more usual one is the application of a 
heated knife to the tongue. 
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The Fudhlis are a daring and spirited tribe, holding the sea-coast and 
the range of hills from Mujatein to Imaad, a distance of nearly 100 
miles, having extended their former limits by dispossessing the Yaffaies 
of Abien some thirty years ago. For many years after the occupation 
of Aden they caused an immense deal of annoyance under a troublesome 
old Chief, Sultan Ahmed, by plundering the kafilas on the road, and 
so preventing supplies from being brought into Aden ; but since their 
late chastisement they have settled down into peaceftil and orderly 
neighbours, and under Sultan Haidera, who has now succeeded his 
father, are rapidly increasing in wealth and prosperity, and are now 
among our best friends. 

The Fudhli tribe is very numerously subdivided, and may be consi- 
dered in three sections — the Merkashi, the Ellah Bedouins, and the clan 
occupying Abien and the low ground : these are the Nakhai, Masaadee, 
Saeedee, Ahl Saeed, Ahl Shedad, and Ahl Haidera Munsoor. Some 
of them, however, are merely nominal, and only contain a few families. 
They may number 5,000 people. 

The Ellah Bedouins comprise nine clans, viz. the Elahi, Hasein, 
Jaadnee, Maisree, Arooli, Fatahanee, Hatamee, Hanashee, and Ahl 
Sheneen. They are by far the most numerous section, amounting 
perhaps to 9,000, and inhabit the hilly portion of the territory and 
Dathina, which is a dependency of the Fudhlis but pays tribute to the 
Sultan of Nisab. The Merakash, like the Giimmilsh and Deaybees, 
are of Himyar descent, and are identical with them in customs and 
character ; they hold the eastern part adjoining the Owlaki. The loose 
morality of their women is notorious, though considerable laxity exists 
among all the tribes in these parts, the sale of wives even being a 
practice not entirely unknown to them. The Merakash number about 
3,000 individuals, making the total strength of th*e tribe about 16,000 
or 17,000 souls. Many of the clans of these tribes, it will be observed, 
derive their names from women. This is a common practice, and it is 
not unusual for men, too, to take the mother's name, instead of the 
father's, as a surname — for instance, AbduUa bin Fatima. 

The country produces no coffee, but the hills abound with myrrh 
trees, the gum of which is gathered by Somalees ; and in the low 
alluvial plain of Abien the Fudhlis possess one of the most fertile 
districts in S. Yemen, which would be very productive if properly 
irrigated. 
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The soil is a sandy loam. It is watered by two Wadies, the Hassan 
and the Banna, both branches of one source, rising in the hills to the 
north-west ; they were both flowing when we passed, the Bunna being 
about 400 yards broad and running over knee-deep. 

The sea is bordered by a thick forest of acacias, and beyond, toward 
the hills, are broad fields of grass and corn stretching away to the 
Yaifai valley. The uncultivated parts are either sandy patches, or are 
covered with brushwood and thick jungle. The jowaree grows to a 
great height, considerably overtopping the head of a man on a camel. 

The name Abien is commonly applied to the whole extent of country 
held by the Fudhlis, but they themselves, and it appears correctly, 
understand by it only the strip of plain lying between the Yaffai hills 
and the sea, and cpntaining perhaps 200 square miles. It produces 
jowaree, bajree, wheat, barley, sesamum, and cotton. 

The land is all owned by the Sultan, and there are no freehold pro- 
prietors ; the tenant generally has to pay half the proceeds to the 
Sultan. 

In the neighbouring country of Lahej the land is in the hands of 
private holders, but it is being gradually bought up by the Sultan, 
Ambergris is sometimes found on this coast ; it is highly prized, and is 
a monopoly of the Sultan. I believe there are no manufactures carried 
on among this tribe. The chief towns are Sureea, Shugra, Assala, 
Khor, Jowala, Khamila, Teran, and Amodea. Sureea is a small town 
securely situated in a ravine of Jebel Arees, which rises about 3,000 
feet behind ; its elevation is 700 feet above the sea, from which it lies 
distant five miles ; the ground between is stony and furrowed by nullahs. 
Near the town is Dar-el-Harz, a quaint old grey tower, the chief 
stronghold of the Fudhli Sultans. 



Mr, Munzinger s Report, 
1. 



I would not have ventured on a geographical outline of the triangle 

between Ain, Habban, and Howr if Arabia 
^^^ ' were as well known as it is interesting ; but 
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SO little real information is to be found in the travellers that any new 
addition cannot but be welcome. 

I am well aware that all I am going to say will only prove our short- 
comings ; but I hope that the knowledge of all we could not look after 
will induce other better men to go in for it. We were allowed to travel 
through the country and to see as much of it as would a traveller by 
railway ; all we got was a general impression, and that I am going to 
give a sketchy account of. 

2. 

In the triangle lying in our track and the country round it two 

distinct geological, and so geographical, 
two resions^— ^^*^^°^ ^ regions presented themselves to us, which 

I. Sand and limo re- ^ "^^7 ^^o^n to call, from their prmcipal 

gion. rocks, the sand and lime region (I.), and 

II. Metamorphic re- the metamorphic region (II.) When we 

^^°°* will have explained this denomination, 

everything in the country — vegetation, animal arid human life — ^will 
be found to be determined by it*. 

The sand and lime region has its west frontier near Habban, and 
runs in a S.E. direction ; the metamorphic region leans against it from 
W., and extends S.E. and S.W., its waters falling principally north- 
wards. I am not certain about the Diabi or Himyar Hills, they look 
from the N. side like sand and limestone ; but fragments in the water- 
courses, and the knowledge that they are woody, make me believe that 
their principal character is metamorphic, girded only by the high hill- 
range over Maifa. 

3. 

Geographical and geologi- The geographical and geological appear- 

cal appearance of the two c lx, t, • • j* x* ^ 

sionsf ^^^® ^^ ^""^ ^^^ regions is very distmct. 

The sand and lime region presents a rising plane, nearly filled up 

I. Sand and lime region, with a double range of hills, the former 

II. The hills. consisting of inaccessible blocks or ambas, 
1,500 to 2,000 feet high, and the latter of 300 to 500 feet high hillocks, 
more torn up and accessible, The plain itself has a slope of 1 : 80 (on 
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the line from Ayn to Habban). The whole region would present the 
following aspect, minor irregularities not accounted for : — 




These hills have nearly all the same elevation above their oblique 
base ; they cover nearly eight-tenths of all the space, without forming 
a great continual ridge or mountainous country. They have, so far 
only of course, some analogy wit|i the E. Jura. 

But as these hills, by their rocky character and their inaccessibility, 
exclude any idea of vegetation or animal life, they influence the country 
only by their sending water, sand, and lime down to the plain, and 
disturbing its surface by it. There is, then, only left for consideration 

the rising plane, which is represented by 

2. The plane (" Nullaa"). , f *^ « xt n >> -^i. ii 

*^ ^ ' large watercourses or " Nullas, with allu- 

vial stripes along its banks, narrowed by the lower, and sometimes even 
by the higher hill^range. 





A. Wad {Nulla), 



b. Alluvium* 



4. Decay of the hills. 



The rock we observed in this region was sandstone, lime, clay, and 

conglomerate. We brought back some spe- 
cimens : the strata are nearly horizontal : 
the rock is in a state of speedy and overactive decomposition, which- 
lends the hills very extraordinary tower-like forms. The water work- 
ing on the barren, friable sandstone carries away piece after piece ; it 
has much less power on the lower hills, which consist of conglomerate 
and strong red and yellow clay. 

Note No. I, — It may not be useless to consider the consequences of 
the decomposition. The lime and sand hills, worn but, break down ; 
the sand produced by the fragments forms at their base an obHque 
23 
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• 

plane, carried away by wind and water, and forming the ** downs" or 
" kaud" we found between Ayn and Maifa. On the north declivity of 
the sand and lime region it is carried down to the sand sea, or Bahr-el- 
safi. This decay seems not to influence much the features of the 
alluvial soil and of the Wad, these being protected by the stronger 
lower hill-range ; and in fact the ruins of Nageb-el-Hajelr, which are 
certainly 1,500 years old, show by their situation that since then no 
great change has come over the country. 

Another question would present itself here, viz. have the sand and 
lime hills formed of old one big stock of rock, washed out in a very long 
period ? The corresponding heights of the hills would contend for it, 
but we know not enough to answer this interesting problem. 



The metamorphic region presents a quite different aspect and charac- 
II. Metamorphic region. ter ; it consists of a disorderly agglomera- 
1. Its general character, tion of hills, all connected together, and 
forms a mountainous country (not plateau), seldom interrupted by 
disconnected plains and narrow " Nullas." The form of the hills is 
round or conical, with rather soft lines, allowing* trees and grass 
to grow, and favouring animal life. 

The rock is gneiss, slate, quartz ; it shows 

2. Its sort. A. X J- T- -i. J 

often extraordmary pressure by its curved 

strata, as — 




The stratification is rarely horizontal, but generally in great angles 
and lying pell-mell. 

A curious feature of this region is that now and then isolated sand 

and lime hills, easy to be known far off, 
3. Pressure of sand and , , . /. ^i ^. i.- i -n i i i-i 

lime hills in it. 1®^^ °^^ ^* ^"® metamorphic hilMand like 

islands out of the sea, quite a protest against 

metamorphosis. 
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The metamorphic region would present the following aspect : — 
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The water-courses. 



Metamorphic Hills. 
5. 

Let us now examine the relation of flie 
water-courses to the surface, as we found 
it until now. 

The map shows that from the metamorphic or Owlaki stock all the 
** NuUas " (Wadis) of this country rise ; from it also comes all the 
alluvial soil fertilizing the sand and lime region. We find as principal 
Nullas — 

1. Wadi Maifa, direction S.E. 

2. Wadi Howr, direction S.W. 

3. Wadi Nicah, direction N.E. 

As far as we know, all three rise close out of the same stock. 

We hear that the principal waters of Dethina go in a S.W. direction 
to Abyen (Fudhli land), and it is very probable that the district of 
Dethina is only a dependence or lower range of the Owlaki stock . 

All these Nullas have in an inverse sense (north exchanged against 
south) some analogy with their most noble brethren of Central Europe ; 
the Alps corresponding to the Owlaki Alps, the Wahedi lime and sand, 
hills to the Jura, the German lowland to the Gulf of Aden, and the 
N. sand sea to the Mediterranean. We would compare the W. Maifa 
to the Aar, y. Howr to the Inn, W. Nicab to the Rhone. 

We have not much to say about the character of these watercourses, 

or *' Nullas" (to adopt the Indian word). In 
the sand and lime region they are large and 
smooth, carrying sand and alluvial soil with a slow fall, and digging out 
their bed through the sandhills. In the metamorphic region ravines 
or crevices were evidently formed the best metamorphosis, filled up and 
levelled by the water carrying sand and boulders ; it profits of the 
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ways plutorial action has broken through. The Nullas are m conse- 
quence rather narrow, have much winding, and work little on their 
solid slaty banks. 

Water in both regions lies generally 50' to 100' under the sand bed, 

but it is found in large quantity ; running 
wa er gene 7. water is only found where overlying rock» 
or cataracts force it up to the surface. 

"Water in the sand and lime region is generally bad and has a mag- 
nesia taste about it ; in the metamorphic region it is rather brackish, 
quite analogous to the waters in the Soho and Habab torrents. 

An extraordinary exception to these general rules are the, so to say, 
artesian sources of Ayn and Sohail, &c., where out of a sandy plaio 
lying near limestone hills rise very small 50 feet high hillocks without 
any level sources. 




As these hillocks are too small to explain the presence of a strong 
source, we can only suppose that it comes from the neighbouring hill» 
by means of natural pipes. 

6. 

' It will be now time to make some observations about the country out 

of our track round the triangle we went 
Abont the country out of ^^^^^ profiting of native intelliffence, and 

our triangle by induction i» . j ,.. ? ^v x_*^i 

and information, 01 induction Jrom the seen tcPthe unseen. 

But I give the results vdth much reluctance, 
because experience shows that natives may give distances and names, 
but have no geographical instinct ; a proof of it is Colonel Chesney's 
Map of Arabia. 

We heard, then, that N. of Owlaki stock 

Country N. of the Cwlaki , i» .-i i • ^ 1 ^i. 

Hiljg^ "^ large fertile plams extend, the waters runn- 

ing N.E., and Nicab being the centre. 
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We heard further, and Wrede's account corroborates the statement, 

^ that N. of Wadi Doan lies the famous Bahr- 

Country N. of Wadi Doan i o i? i ^ ^ • 

sand sea. el-Safi, or sand sea, t,€, a very low basm 

filled up with loose sand. 

By induction, from our own experience, these statements merit full 
belief, and we would try to explain them in the following way : — 

We suppose N. of all this country a basin, or large crevice, extend- 
ing from long Nicab, about very far E. 
How to be explained, , . ^ i xi i ^ 

havmg a great depth, sea level or more. 

This basin has been filled up on the W. side by alluvium from the 
metamorphic rock, creating the large Nicab plains, whilst N. and N..E. 
of Habban and Wadi Doan, which belong all to the same sand and 
Kme region, the decay of the rocks on the N. declivity filled the E. 
side of the basin with sand only. I suppose the Nicab alluvial plains 
and the sand sea to be connected — the latter receiving the water of the 
former — ^and a continual fight to go on between the vivifying influence 
of alluvial sand from the Owlaki stock and the overbearing inlet of 
dead loose sand from the Wahedi Ambas. 

If I have hazarded myself in such hypothesis, I have done it only 
to excite more research. A journey from Aden to Mareb, and tHence 
to Mekalla, would settle all S. Arabian watersheds. 

7. 

. From what we have said already it is evident that the general appear- 
ance of all this country is exceedingly dry. 
What appearance this j£ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^j^ year—*, e. 
country ought to have in a ^ ... 

map. when all country is under cultivation, in 

September or October, which would be only 
fair — a map ought to be coloured in the following manner to give a 
true idea of what the country is : — 

(I.) The "Wadis" or "Nullas" all in yellow (the water bemg 
subterranean) with the exception of short blue threads, as Rede-ha and 
down the Monga torrent. 

(2.) The sand and lime hills grey or yellow, being destitute of all 
vegetation in any season. 

(3.) Over the "Nullas" some green spots, indicating the alluvial 
oases being under cultivation ; as part of Maifa, Hauta, river down it, 
Lehe, Habban, Khabr, Monga, &c. 
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(4) Owlaki Hills in clear green, enjoying some vegetation. 

I may mention, by the way, that it is a great mistake of our map- 
makers to colour African and Arabian "Nullas** in blue, as if they were 

rivers full of water ; running waters occur, but are never low. 

» 

8 • 

The general appearance of the country I am describing is in many 

^ . . A u • • ways very similar to that of different parts 

Comparison to AbyssiDia. j j , , i - 

of Abyssinia, and I looked of course 

anxiously out for possible analogies, but I found no real uniform 

identity. 

The sand and lime hills of the Wahedi look very like the little ambas 
near Debra Dammoo and generally of Tigr^ — the same table-land with 
perpendicular walls, the same speedy decay. But in Abyssinia the 
table-lands are connected between themselves ; they are accessible and 
large enough to keep water and vegetation, and to constitute so the real 
wealth of the country ; the valleys also between them are much larger 
and more fertile : in short, the Arab table-hills are quite a miniature 
of Abyssinia in every respect. 

The Owlaki hill-land has some likeness to parts of Habab and Shoho 
country in rock, trees, and appearance ; the Howr torrent is a photo- 
graph of the Hibka or Haddas. 

The Arabian coast is certainly much superior to the African, or, 
rather, Abyssinian coast, by the simple reason that great part of {he 
highland slopes down to it and sends to it its waters, forming large 
alluvial plains with importaht settlements ; as Howr, Abyen, Lahej, 
&c. Its climate is also rendered much cooler by the open sea-breeze. 

The African coast receives also some large " Nullas," but some of 
them have no remote rise ; others are lost in the salt plains ; the rest 
have, thanks to the light soil, too high banks to be available for irri- 
gation. The advantage is to all for the Arab coast. 



From the geographical condition of the 

EfifectB of the geographi- country, as we have found it, it will be quite 
cal condition of the country ^' * ^ . 

OB nature and man. easy now to infer the necessary effects it 

must have on nature and man. 
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We have already observed that in the sand and lime region the hills 

1. In the sand and Kme ^^^ absolutely bear no tree, no grass, no 
region. animal ; only the ** Wadis" are approachable 

to life, and even then vegetation is only 
possible when there is a little room left between hill and torrent to be 
covered by alluvium. 

On these rare spots is concentrated human industry. Where we see 
vegetation, it is produced by culture : there is, of course, a general 
absence of cattle. 

The settlements then occupy the narrow alluvial strips over the 
" Wadis," out of which man strives to get his livelihood by careful 
tillage and manuring, and by watering from torrent and well : hence 
the large but dense colonies of Maifa, Hauta, Habban, &c., oases in 
a true desert. 

The condition of the metamorphic region is quite different, — its 

accessible, connected, undulated, clayish 
relion!'' ^^^ ^«t*"^^^P^i« ground favours vegetation and animal hfe. 

We find in consequence more'^ass, many 
trees, wild animals ; but I must confess that even here vegetation bears 
no comparison to similar countries in Africa. Nature is exceedingly 
sober, but very grateful to stirring-up labour ; a lucky circumstance, 
I think, preventing the Arabs from sinking in the indolence of the 
Abyssinians. 

A further necessary consequence of this condition is, that this 
metamorphic region is not destitute of cattle (camels and goats, no 
cows, there being more trees than grass). Some fixed settlements are 
to be found in the rare plains, but the greater part of the inhabitants 
live with and on their cattle. I suppose the population of this region 
to be less than that of the sand and lime region ; but it is better distri- 
buted, there is more life all over, much wilderness and wildness in land 
and man, but no death. 

10 

PoUtical and economical life is necessarily also fixed by the same 

natural influences. We find land, inde- 

ticKd l"^*rjU!"' pendent settlements in one region with hus- 

bandry only ; smaller but tribe-like ones of 

cattle-breeders, and less cultured, in the other. 
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We find no nomads : the character of the country, heing roid of large 
grassy or woody plains, forhids it. We find general poverty, but 
equality of fortune ; and so of power. Scarcity of room forces man to 
utilize every inch of it, to ameliorate it, aud to increase his income by 
industry ; he is even obliged to spare room to build very high houses. 
The friable rock being bad material leads to the employment of bricks, 
for which there is abundant first-rate clay. The absence of wood and 
iron forbids the arts of carpenter and smith. We find no ** meubles." 
Even in the Sultan's house people sleep on the ground. 

The* products of the country are the same as in Abyssinia at equal 
elevation, plus dates (all kinds of jowari, barley, wheat, thif, &c.). The 
coffee plantations occur more to the east on the great chain running 
parallel to the Red Sea ; but I don't know why it could not be grown 
here, too, if they watered it as they watered common grain. The same 
observation applies, ^ plus forte reason, to cotton. Indigo is grown, 
but not to a great extent. In the metamorphic region we saw plenty 
of myrrh tr^es ; frankincense, we heard, occurs in the Himyar Hilb, but 
it is scarcely known by the Arabs. 

The great disproportion between cultivable soil and dead sandstone 
will never permit a great increase of population ; and I suppose that in 
old times things have not been much better, the only large ruins we 
found being those of Maifa. However, I believe that the Government 
of those days, as it had more authority, did more to keep the torrents 
within the dams. 

Trade is necessarily restrained to strict necessity ; its routes, the 
torrents of Maifa and Howr, are indicated by nature. 

I may conclude this chapter by observing that the geographical and 
political boundaries coincide ; the Wahedis hold the sand and Hme 
region ; the Owlaki the metamorphic hill-land aud its northern slope. 
The old Himyarites (the Deaybi, Gdmuiiish, &c.) live where the two 
regions join, and, meeting together, form a large hill-barrier against the 
sea. It is curious to find these aborigines -driven away from the culti- 
vable ground, where we learn that they enjoy even now more rational 
spirit and unity than the Arabs. An exact study of these tribes would 
be most grateful to the ethnographer. 
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11 

r 

• It is now thirty years that Aden is the Gibraltar of Arabia, and I 

am sorry to say that the first pioneers 
Aden and Arabia. . ^ -^ ^^ xx • 

coming to reconnoitre all over — poor Hames, 

Cruttenden, Wellsted, of whom we could not speak with too much re- 
spect — knew better about Arabia than the British officer knows to-day. 

There is no doubt that Government policy, looking at Aden as a 
purely military place and coal depot, and not as an emporium, made 
it desirable to have as little as possible to do with the interior. 

But as neighbours are always neighbours, even were a channel or 
an isthmus dividing them, practice has not strictly followed theory. 
Want of provisions, and even of water, forced the different Residents to 
provide for the ' safety of supply convoys. But as Government, from 
dread of conquest, wished not to enforce this point, they made the so- 
styled Sultans round Aden their pensioners, with the duty of keeping 
the roads open. 

It is not here the place to inquire how this system works and 
succeeds ; at all events, I have no doubt that it has not a nice moral 
eflfect on the Arabs, for whom meek ways are always weak ways. A 
little fighting, I believe, would, after all, have been cheaper and more . 
honourable ; proof thereof is Sir W. Merewether's expedition against the 
Fudhlis, which did more for lasting friendship and peace than all the 
rupees thrown away these thirty years. 

Necessarily, the same cautiousness made it undesirable that British 
officers went inland ; they might be captured or even killed, and then 
Government could not say, I care not. 

The consequence is. that the country 50 miles round Aden is nearly a 
terra incognita; that 100 miles off even on the coast an Englishman 
is looked upon with a most comical surprise, as if he came from Kams- 
chatka or were a new species ; that he is not very safe, and obliged to 
buy his way through ; that at Habban nobody knows anything about 
Aden except the wealth and liberality of its treasure. All this is as 
true for Somali-land and all the country round the Gulf, of which Aden 
* seems to be the mistress. 

I am far from condemning cautiousness, but respectability goes above 
it. Besides, I cannot help thinking that even the most cautious Govern- 

* 24 
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ment ought to know more about its neighbours ; the imprivu plays a 
great part in history, and may bring on one day an Arab Expedition. 
Knowledge, in fine, is never lost. On the other side, a Government 
who makes treaties with natives ought to know, at least, where and 
who they are. I think, too, to, conclude, that when the Aden Resi- 
dency spends lacs on forts which are not always tres riussi, it could well 
spend some little money on the exploration of Arabia and Somali- 
land. 

There would be a way to combine sanitary, military, political, and 
geographical views, and to satisfy them all. The summer months in 
Aden are dreadful : we know not what is worse, heat or dust. Let 
them march every year half the garrison out for three months, and 
make a promenade in the hills, with no other object than to get in a 
cool country and give exercise to the soldiers, paying for everything, 
demanding nothing but full respect. Once to Taez, once to the coflFee- 
Jiills of Yaffe, another year to Nisab, and so on. The troops would 
enjoy it exceedingly ; the expense would not be immoderate ; and 
need not tell what impression such a peaceful but powerful march 
through this virgin soil would produce on the simple but logical chil- 
dren of Ishmael and Hazramawit ! 
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Art. VIII. — Memorandum on the Tribal Divisions in the Princi- 
pality of *Omdn, with a Map showing the general Distribution of 
the Tribes, and a Table showing the Genealogy of the Ruling 
Dynasty oj Muscat, by Lieut. -Colonel E. C. Ross, Political 
Agent at Muscat. — Contributed by Government, 

The classification of the Arabian tribes or clans inhabiting ' Oman 
into two great divisions, " Himiwi *' and " Ghafir V is peculiar to that 
kingdom, and has been adopted in comparatively recent times. The 
modern history of * Omtm being mainly the narjative of the contentions 
between these great rival factions^ a precise understanding of their 
mutual relations and the origin of their differences is desirable. 

With a view to a clear explanation of these points it is necessary to 
refer back to the older and better-known tribal classifications. 

Arabian historians have divided aU the tribes of Arabia into three 
primary classes: — 

1 5^— El 'Arab el 'Arabeh, i.e. pure Arabs> those created speaking 
Arabic. 

2nd—E\ 'Arab el 'Mota'arribeh, or genuine Arabs, those who ac- 
quired the Arabic language, 

3rd— El 'Arab el Mosta'arribeh, or the naturalized Arabs. 

Of these three classes the first is considered to be lost or extinct, 
and there remain the classes known to Europeans as genuine Arabs 
and naturalized Arabs. 

The former consists of those descendants of Kahtan (or Joktan of 
Scripture), many of whom settled in Yemen, and they are also termed 
Kahtfinite or Yemenite Arabs, 

The naturalized Arabs are said to be descended from Ishmael, but 
do not trace pedigree further back than 'Adnan, 

This class is termed Ishmaelite, 'Adnanite, or Ma'addite, and also 
Nizarite, from Nizar bin Ma' add. 

The first Arab settlers in * Oman came from Yemen, and were 
Kahtanite. Later immigrants arrived from the westward, and were 
mostly tribes of the Ishmaelite branch. 
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The terms, however, hy which these rival branches were distinguished 
in 'Oman were " Yemeniyeh " and " Nizariyeh" ; and these terms 
continued to be employed up to the beginning of the 18th century. 

At that epoch civil wars occurred between the Yemen iy eh and 
Nizariyeh, in which the tribe Beni Hinah, under their leader Khalf 
bin Mubjirik, on the one side, and the tribe BeniGhrifir, under Mahommed 
bin Nasir, on the other, took prominent part. Owing to the ability 
and reputation of these leaders, it happened that the Yemen tribes 
ranged themselves under Khalf the Hinfiwi, and the Nizariyeh under 
Mahommed fhe Ghafiri. 

This circumstance led to the adoption of the terms " Hinawi" and 
** Ghafiri" in their present extended sense, in supersession of the older 
and more correct nomenclature. 

The term Hin/iwi, therefore, as now applied, may be said to corre- 
spond with Yemeniyeh or Kahtanite, and Ghafiri with Nizririyeh, 
Ma'addic, or Ishmaelite, with this modification, however, that, since the 
period of the adoption of the present party-names, certain tribes have, 
from political causes, changed their denomination, Hinfiwis becoming 
Ghafiris, and vice versa. 

From the supersession of the old system of classification it has result- 
ed — firstly, that the tribes are ranged in political parties ; and secondly, 
that the original genetical lines of demarcation are in course. of being 
effaced. 

It would undoubtedly be possible still to classify the various clans 
according to the older systems, but for practical official purposes the 
division into " Hinawi" and " Ghafiri " must be adhered to. 

There can be no doubt that this is an instance where the assumption 
of a name or party-cry has to a considerable extent influenced the 
course of historical events. 

At the present time a prince of a Yemen house is supported in 
power by the descendants of the settlers from Nejd. 

A reference to the table of tribes will show that the majority of the 
Hinawis follow the Ibadhi sect, whilst the opposite faction are mostly 
orthodox. 

This religious distinction was in older times more general and 
marked, but it is one which has powerfully affected the political 
condition and government of * Oman. 
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In some provinces the tribes of either division have usually recog- 
nized one Chief as the head of the faction generally, and the person so 
recognized is termed Temimet. 

For instance, in the province of Dhuhireh the Chief of the Beni 
Ghafir is styled Temlmet-el-Ghafiriyeh, and looked upon as a sort of 
referee in matters aflPecting the general interests of the Ghafiris. 

The Hinawis of 'Oman have been usually accustomed to respect the 
reigning Seyyid of the Al-bu-Sa'eed as their Temimet. 

The above remarks are intended to supplement a table which has 
been prepared of the principal tribes ; perhaps they may also help to 
elucidate the somewhat complicated question of the growth and mutual 
relations of the rivaj parties in the state of * Oman. 
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PRINCIPAL TRIBES 



Hindm 



Names of Tribes. 
Adjective Form. 



Adivi 

*Alawi 

•Alawi 

*Ameri 



*Arab! ... 
Barihi ... 
Batfcashi 
Bedu-i ... 
Bereyki 

Dahmani 
Dhahiri 
Fezari ... 
Ghafill... 



Names of Tribes. 
Collective Plural Form. 



Beni-'Adl . 
Beni-'Ali.... 
Bcni-'Ali.... 

El-'Awamer 



Beni-*Arabeh 
El-Bawarih... 
Beni-Battash 
El-Bedu-at.. 
Yal-Bereyk.. 



Ed-Dahamineh 
Edh-Dhowahir 

El-Fezareh 

El-Ghafeylat .. 



Eeligious Sect. 



Province, 



Ibadhi El-Hajar 

Dhahireh. 
Batineh , 

'Oman.... 



a 



» 



>> 



>> 



Sunni ^ 

Ibadhi 

SuDiii 

Sunni & Ibadhi. 



Sunni 



>> 



91 



Gharibi lEl-Ghawarib 



Habs 



Hamadi . 

H* A • A 

ajen .... 

Hammadi 

Hadi .... 

Hdrithi . 

Hasani . . . . 

Hasani.... 



Heddilbl 

Do. 
Hejeri .. 
Heydi .. 
Hina-i .. 



Hindasi 
Howsani 



Jahdhami 
Jerradi.... 



El-Habus 



Ibadhi 



' Oman . . . 
Batineh 
' Oman 
El-Hajar 
Batineh 



>j 



9) 



>> 



Sunn 



Yal-Hamad 

El-Havrajer 

Beni-Hammad 

El-Hadi-in Ibadhi 

El-Harth 

Beni-bu-Hasan 

Beni Hasan 



El-Heddadebeh 
Do. 

El.Hejri-in , 

El-Huyud 

Beni-Hinah 



El-Hinadis.... 
El-Howasineh. 

El-Jahadhim . 
Yal-Jerrad ..., 



i> 



>> 



El-Hajar ., 
Dhahireh . 
Batineh . . 
Batineh . 

Batineh . . 

■ 

Sharkiych 



a 

99 
99 



9) 



Batineh . , 
Shark iy eh 
Batineh . . 
Sharkiyeh 
Sharl^iiyeh 
Sharkiyeh 
Ei-hajar .. 



'Oman ... 
Batineh .., 
Sharkiyeh' 
Batineh ,. 
Oman 



Batineh 
Batineh 



Sharkiyeh 
Batineh . 
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OF *OMAN. 



Division, 



Villages or Districts. 



Rostak. Howkein 

Yankal^ 

Wadi 'Ahin 

EKFalaj . El-Karyatein. Ha- 
rney dhein. El-E[al'ab. 

Es-Sabal *. 

El-'Otheybeh 

El-Mazara' 

Wadi-Hatta.. 

Shirs. Kasbiyet-yal-Bereyk. 
• Ed-De*yl.' 

Wadi-el-Kowr 

El-'Ein. El-Mo^eridh 

Makheylif 

BiV'Abrili 

Bu-'Abali 

El-Madheybi. Er-Rowdhah. 
Wadi-*Andam. 

El-Gharlfeh 

Sur. Jenah 

Sur-Hiyan 

Wadi-*Andam 

El-Kabil. Ed-Deriz. Ibra... 

Ja'liin 

M-i, Wadi-busher. Bi- 
ll abubiab. 

El-Khowdh. Fanjah. Bidbid. 

Shirs 

ElBidiyeh 

Dhiyan 

Beled-Seyt. Wadi-'Ala. El- 
Khowdh. Fanjah. Bidbid. 

El-Ghalll 

Wadi-el-Howasineh. El- 

gheyzein. El-Khabureh, 

Seined 

Abu-Mahhar. Maraghah, 

El-Jerid. 



Number 

of 
Males. 



200 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

1,000 
300 

2,000 
250 
220 



Bemarks. 



At feud with Beni-Ghafir. 

At feud with the Jenebeh. 
At feud with the Siabi-in. 
At feud with the Siabi-in. 



200 Ishmaelite. 
1,000 At feud with the Na*im. 

70 

50 

50 
5,000 

£00 

500 

500 

500 
2,000 
2,000 
1 ,500 

1,000 

150 
3,000 

300 
3,000 



400 
2,400 

300 
500 



At feud with the Mesakereh. 
At feud with the Beni-bu-*Ali. 



At feud with the Siabi-m. 



The temi Hinawi, now applied to 
the whole Division, derived from 
this family. They have a feud 
with the *lbri-m. 

At feud with the Beni * Omar. 
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Hindwi 



Names ofTribes. 
Adjective Form. 



Kareyni 

KareytibJ 

Sateyti 

lihalidi^ 

Khamisi 

Majeyni 

Malkhi 

Manderi 

Manwarl 
Marzuki . 



Masheyfirt 
Mashrafi .. 
Ma' wall .. 



Nowfil 



Rasheydi 
Reddeyni 
Rueyhi 



Sa'ad 



Sa'idl 



Do. 



Shemsi 
Shiadi , 

Wahibi 

Do. 

Wahibi 



Names of Tribes. 
Collective Plural Fo^m. 



YM-bu-Kareyn Ibadhl 

El-Karat lb Sunni 

El-Kateyt . 
Beni-Khalid 
Yal-Khamls llbadM 



Eeligious Sect. 



99 



>> 



El-Majanlyeh . 
El-Mawalikh ., 
El-Manadereh 

El-Manawareh 
El-Marazik 



El-Mashafireh 
El-Masharifeh 
El-Ma'awal.... 



En-Nowafil. 



Yal-bu-Rasheyd, 
Er-Reddinat .... 
Beni-RMheh.... 



Yill-Sa'ad 



Al-bu-Sa'ld. 



Do. 



Do 

Salehl 

Selaml 

Serin 

Sowwafi 



Do 

Es-Sawaleh 

Al-Abd-es-Selam 

Es-Seriri-ln 

Es-Suawafeh .... 



Esh-Shemus , 
Esh-Shiadi-in. 

Al-Wahibeh . 



Do. 

Beni-Wahib 



Sunn 



Ib/ldhl 



ft 
Sunni 

Ibildhi 

if 



99 



)> 



A 

11 



Sunn] 
Ibadhi 



99 



9* 



>> 



>5 



99 



Sunni 
Ibadh 



» 



Sunni 



»> 



itadhi 



9) 



Province. 



B&fcineli .... 

Batineh 

Batineh 

Batineh 

Batineh 

Batineh 

Shark ly eh ... 
El-Hajar 



Batineh 
Batineh 



Batineh . 
Shark iy eh 
Batineh . 



Batineh 

• 

Batineh 
Batineh 
*Oman .. 



Batineh 



Sharlj:iyeh ' .. 



Oman 

Batineh 

Batineh 

Batineh 

El-Hajar 

])hahireh 



Batineh . 
Batineh . 

Shark iy eh 

Batineh . 
El-Hajar . 
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—continued. 



Villages or Districts. 



El-Hajeyreh. Dhiyan 

Khor-el-Milh 

El-Bereyk 

Umm-et-Teyfeh 

El-Khabbeh. Sha^ibeh 

Wadam 

Ras-el-Hadd 

Es-Seleyf. 



El-Hadhlb 

Sur-Hiyan. Khor-el-Hamam. 



El-Manfash 

Er-Rafsah 

El-Khabbeh. Wadi-eU 

Ma'awal. 
Sha*ibeh. Wadam. Majiz- 

en-Mowafil. 

El-Khadhreh 

El^Abbaseh 

Wadi-beni-Ruaheh 



Number 

of 
Males. 



BEMilUKS. 



Bu-'Abali. El-Mallaleh. El 
Kart. Tharmad. Bafc-ha. 
Er-Rakkas. El-Khadhreh 

Semed 



Mahyul.Falaj . Abu-Nakhileh. 
'Azz. Nanh. Adam. Nezwa. 

Kasbiyet-al-bu-Sa'id 

El-Suweyk 

Ed-Deyl 

Nakhl 

Es-Seleyf 



Khor-el-Hamam , 

Sur-esh-Shiadi-iu 

El-Jazer. Sedeyreh. Senow. 

Wadi * Andam 

Majiz-al-Wahibeh 

Rii-i. Wadi-Busher. El-Ha- 

bubiah. 

25 



800 

40 

150 

400 

1,000 

200 

800 

50 

300 
600 

1,600 

300 

3,000 

450 

1,000 

50 

2,500 

10.000 



300 
3,500 

200 
400 

50 
100 

50 

100 
70 

5,000 

70 
1,500 



Ishmaelite. At feud with the 
Suawafah. 

Ishmaelite. 



At feud with people of Nakhl. 



Ishmaelite. At feud with the 
Beni-Jaber and Beni-Riyam.. 



Family of the reigning Seyyids. 
Derive from the Azd. 
Do. do. do. 



Do. 



do. 



do. 



Ishmaelite. At feud with the 
Manadereh. 



Bedouins. 
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ON THE TEIBAL DIVISIONS IN THE 

I 



Hindtai 



Names of Tribes. 
Adjective Form. 


Names of Tribes. 
Collective Plural Form. 


Eeligions Sect. 


Province. 


Werdi 


# 

El-Werud 


Ibadfei 


Sharkiyeh' ... 

El-Hajar 

'Oman 


Washahi 


El-Wahashat 


Sunni 


Yemeni 


El-Yemen , 


Ibadhi 


Za'abi 


Ez-Zu*ab 


Sunni 


Batineh 

■ 

Shari:iyeli ... 


Zekawi 


Ez-Zekawineh 


Abadhi... 









Ghafiri 



•Alawi 
Bidfii 



Der'l . 

Do 

Ghafiri. 



A 



Do. 

Harras] 
Ha shim i 
Hikmani 

•ibri 

Do 

*is^-i^ ... 

Jaberi .., 



Do. . 

Jeneybi 

Do. . 
Do. . 

Ka'bi . 
Do..... 

Kundi ., 
Kateybi 
Kelbani 
S[!harusi 



Beni-bu-'Ali 
El-Bida 



Ed-De^u^.., 

Do 

Beni-Ghafir. 



Do 

Beni-Harras 
El-Hishm *.. 
El-Hikman.. 
El-ibri-in . 

Do 

Beni 'Isa 

Beni-Jaber .. 



Do 

El-Jenebeh, 



Do. .... 

Do 

Beni-Ka'b . 
Do 

El-KunM .. 
Beni-Katab . , 
Beni-Kelban 



Wahhabi 
Sunni . . . 



Ibadhi 

Sunni 

Sunni & Ibadhi.. 



Ibadhi 



>> 



Sunni & Ibadhi.. 

Sunni 

Ibadhi 

Sunni 

Ibadhi 



i> 



»9 



Sunni 
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Beni-Kharus [Ibadhi 



IbAdhi !!!'/.*.*'.'.*.! 

Sunni , 

Sunni & Ibadhi. 



Sharkiyeh 
Dhahireh. 



^Oman ... 
Dhahireh 
Dhahireh 



El-Hajar 

El-Hajar 

Sharkiyeh . . 
Sharlciiyeh .. 

*Oman 

Dhahireh 

El-Hajar 

Sharkiyeh .. 



El-Hajar . 
Shar|<:iyeh 

Oman .... 
Batineh . 
El-Jow.... 
El-Hajar . 
*Oman .... 
Dhahireh. 
Dhahireh., 
El-Hajar . 



PEINCIPALITY OF ^OMAN. 
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Division — continued. 






Villages or Districts. 


Number 

of 
Males. 


Bemabks. 


Wadl 'Andam 


300 

250 

1,250 

400 

300 


• 

Ishmaelite. 


Wfldi-Ilatta 


At feud with Nizar. 


Zikki or Izki 




Kasbiyet-ez-Zu'ab. Er-Buey- 

leh. Elkhashdah. 
Semed 









Division, 



Ja*lan. Sur 
Dut ...*... 



Bedouin or Nomadic 

Ten*am ^ 

El-Ghabbi. El-*Einein. Ed- 
Deriz. El-'Aridh. 



Wadi-Beni. Gfeafir 

Nakhl ; .^.. 

Et-rehwah. El-Hameydheh. 

Bedouin 

El-Homra 

El-*braki 

Wadi'Ahin 

Kalhat. Teywi. phibab 

and Hills. 
Seyjeh. El-Jeyleh. Et-Tow. 
Bedouins of desert from Ja- 

zer west. Sur. 

Bedouins 

ElKhadhreh 

ElMahdhah 

Wadi-el-KowT 

Nezwa 

El-Aflaj 

El-Makanniyat 

Rostak, Nakhl 



1,500 
100 

1,500 

2,000 

900 



500 
3,000 

800 

800 

1,500 

50 

500 
4,000 

2,500 
5,000 

300 

100 
2,000 

200 
1,500 

200 
1,000 

300 



At feud with Beni-bu- Hasan. 
Kahtatiite. At feud with the 
Beni-Ghafir. 



At feud with the Beni-'Ali ; the 
Ya'aklb, and Beni-Kelban. 
This tribe gave the name to the 
Ghafiri party, previously the 
Nizar iy eh. 



At feud with the Hejri-in. 

At feud with the Beni-Hinah. 

At feud with the Beni-*x\li. 

At feud with the Beni-Ru-aheh. . 

Do. do. 

Kahtanite. At feud with the Al- 
Wahibeh. 

At feud with the Beni-Mezru'. 

At feud with the people of Nezwa. 
„ the Beni-MezruS 



99 



91 



99 



the Beni-Ghafir. 
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OJT THE TRIBAL DIVISIONS IN THE 



GhdfiA 



Names of Tribes. 
Adjective Form. 



Khazeyri 

KoleybJ 

Sfaharabi 

Makbali 

Makheyreki. . 

Mejlebi 

Meskeri 

Mezru'i 



Nadabi. 
Na'imJ. 

Do. . 

Nebhan 



Nizari 

Omarl 

Do. 
Do. 



A 



RA A A 
a-isi 

Rasib] 

Rehbi .. 

RA A A 

lyami. . 

Sa^adi .. 

Shakeyli 

Do. .. 

Sharki.. 

Smbi .. 



Sinani 

^ubhi 

Ya'kiibi ... 



Names of Tribes. Collec- 
tive Plural Form. 



Beni-Khazeyr . 
Beni-Koleyb . 
Beni-Mahareb. 
El-Makabil... 
El-Makharek , 
Beni-Mejleb . 
El-Mesakereh < 
Beni-Mezni* , 



En-Naddbi-in 
En-Nt*iin ... 



Do 

Beni-Nebhan 



En-Nizar, 



Beni-*Omar. 



Do. 

Do. 



Er-Riayeseb 
Beni- Rasib .. 



Er-Rehbl-in.... 
Beni-Riyam . 
Beni-Sa'adah . 
Beni-Shakeyl . 

Do. 
Esh-Sharki-Jn. 
Es-SiaM-Jn..., 



Ya'rabi El- Ya'arabeh 



Beni-Sinan 
Beni-Subh 
El-Ya'akii) 



Zidl 



Beligioas Sect. 



Ibadhi 

Sunni 

Ibadhi 

Sunni 

Ibadhi 

5> 



9> 

Sunni 



Ibadhi 



a 



Beni-Zid 



Sunni 



Ibadhi 

Sunni 

Iba'dhi 

>> 

Sunni 

IbAdhi 

Sunni 
Ibahdi 



Sunni 
Ibadhi 



Province. 



El-Hajar . 
El-Hajar ., 
El-Hajar ., 
El-Hajar ., 
*Oman .... 
*Oman ..... 
Sharkiyeh 
El-Hkjar^. 



El-Hajar 
Dhahireh 

El-Jow... 
El-Hajar 



Oman ... 

Dhahireh 

El-Hajar 
Batineh 



Ibadhi & Sunni.. 



El-Hajar. 
Sharl^^iyeh 
El-Hajar . 

Oman ..... 
Dhahireh . 

Oman 

Pfeahireh . , 
El-Hajar ., 
El-Hajar ., 



Sharkiyeh 
El-Hajar . 
Dhahireh . 



El-Hajar 



Dhahireh 



PRINCIPALITY OF 'OUAIf. 



DivMon — coatJnued . 



TillsgeB or Districts. 



NakH ; 

Wadi-elJezri 

Wadt-SemSa 

Near Sohnr 

Adam 

Seraaa 

IbrS, el-Yehmadi 

Kost&k. Semail 

Wildl-el-'Altli: 

llhank. El-Kabil 

Bercvmi As'nrali. Hafit . 
Bfialicr, Semail 



El-Heiyal 

Wadi-el-Howasineh 

El-Gheyzein. Ghadbian, El- 
Asrar. 

El-Faaekh 

El-W4fi 

Wfidi-ba'd- Kaljzah .... 

Jebel-el-Akhdhar 

Dut' 

Seifan. El-Bas!yeh .... 
El-Ghnbhi. Khadal .,., 

"Wiiili-Haiii 

Nafah 



Humber 
of 



200 
]/)00 



1,000 
750 



1,000 
1,000 



At feud with the Al-btt-Sa'id. 

At feud with the Hnrth. 
.. „ the Ueiii-Ka'b and 
Beni-Katftb. 
■> I, the Hahus. 
., „ the Beni-Y&s. Kah- 
taoite. 

KalitAnite. This family Airaished 

Princea of 'Oman from lath to 

15th century. 
At feud with the Yemen and 

Beni*Rii-iiheh. 
At feud with the HowSsinch aud 

Ala^Sbit. 



At feud with the Ben i-hfi- Hasan, 
Ilabila. 

Boui-RO-Ahcb. 
Bcni-Ghafir. 
'Ibri-iu. 



At feud with the Hadadehcli, 
Beni 'Arabeh, ajid Beiii Bat- 



Kahtanite. At fend with Beui- 

GhSfir. 
This family fiiniished Imilms of 

'Oman in i;th aud 18th ccu- 

At ttud with Beni-Giiafir. 
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TRIBAL DIVISIONS IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF ^OMAN. 



Key to Pronunciation and Transliteration. 



Form. 



A 
E 
I 
O 
U 
A 

A 
I 

6 

t 

EI 
EY 
OW 



Sound. 



a in beggar... 

e in bed 

i in bid 

o in obey ... 

u in bull 

a in father ... 

ee in deed ... 

o in note 

00 in boot . . . 

yinby 

ey in they ... 
ow in cow 



Arabic. 



"1 



Form. 



J 

1 



.Short 
^ vowels. 



^Long do. 
I 



J 



> 



J 



Diph- 
thongs. 



TH 

TH 
KH 
GH 
DH 
H 

• 

S 
T 
K 
Y 



Sound. 



th in both 

th in the 

eh in loch... 

g in Sagen (German) 

d hard 

strong h 

s sibilant 

t hard 

k do 

y in yes 

not describable 

ellipse of vowel 



Arabic. 



t 

c 

b 
CI 

iS 

t 



9» 



>> 



Nejd 



» 



Notes, 

Hinawi in general indicates the Kahtanite tribes, descendants of 
Yemen Arabs. 

Ghafiri „ „ Ishmaelite 

Some exceptions are noted in columns of Remarks. 

Sub-tribes are not specified. Persian and Beluch tribes are omitted. 

The following Geographical Divisions are termed Provinces : — 

1, Esh-sharkiyeh (the East), including Ja'lan. 2, 'Oman. 3, Edh- 

Dhahireh. 4, El-Bafcineh. 5, El-Jow, containing Bereymi. 6, El- 

Hajar or El-IIujur, the hilly districts between Batineh andDhahireh, 

including the Wad is or passes. 

The tribes of Shemal districts, bordering the Persian Gulf, are not 
in this table. 

The form Beni, vulg. for Benu, is adopted, as being in universal use 
in 'Oman. 

The Table is compiled from information of Native Arabs. 



INDEX TO ARTICLES. 



Aar 179. 

Abdul Wahyd, 168. 

Abien, 175. 

Abyen, 179, 182. 

Abyssinia, 182. 

Abyssinian Plateau, 3. 

Adas, 23. 

Aden, 166, 170, 185. 

Gulf of, 179. 

Aden, Journal of the Excursion made 
by Captain S. B. Miles, in company 
with Mons. Munzinger, from Howr, 
returning to, through the Fudhli 
Country ; giving a general description 
of the country and of the several 
tribes occupying it ; as also a report 
on the geography of the district by 
Mons. Munzinger, 166. 

Adhemar, Mons. Alphonse, 123, 126, 
127. 

Adhemar-Walker Theory, 126. 

Adoulis, supposed Ruins of the ancient 
Greek settlement of, 10. 

Adowa, 154. 

Africa^ South -Eastern, 128. 

African Coast, Customs and manners of 
the people inhabiting the, 148, 
149. 

■ Language spoken on the, 

149, 150. 

Marriage ceremonies of 

the people inhabiting the, 147, 148. 
Species of gum produced 



on the, 146, 147. 

in the vicinity of Bundur 



Murayah, List of useful Plants and 
Trees growing on the, 164, 166. 

■Products and commerce 



of the, 144,145. 

-the chief Port of the 



Mijjertheyn tribe of Somalis, Re- 
port on the portion of the, by Captain 
S. B. Miles, 143. 

AhmadnagarZillah, 39. 

A in, Habban, and Howr, Geographical 
outline of the triangle between, 
17. 

Akannai, 156. 

Algoa Bay, Tidal rise at, ^32. 

Aloola, 162, 154, 156. 



Alps, 124, 179. 

Ambhet& (Dej), 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 

29. 
America, 130. 
Amodea, 175. 
Andar, River, Situation of the Valley 

of the, 46. 
Angria, 23. 

Angra Pequena, Tidal rise at, 132. 
Annesley Bay, Fauna of, 8, 9. 

— Note on, by E. Dawes, 



Esq., 1. 



-Temperature of, 7. 
-Vegetation and Flora 



of, 9, 10. 

Arabia, 143, 186. 

South, 16fi. 

Arabian, Tribes inhabiting Oman, Clas- 
sification of, 187. 

Ararat Mound, 129. 

Arctic Regions, 127. 

Aromata, 156. 

Arrafali, 4. 

Asia, Western, 130. 

Assala, 175. 

Australia, South Coast, Tidal rise on, 
132. 

AusfjHia, 128. 

Auvergne, 130. 

Awalik, 167. 

Ayn, 178, 180. 

A^zfat, Hot Springs of, 10. 

B^m River, Situation of the Valley of 

the, 46. 
Back Bay, 139. 
Bahr-el-Safi, 178, 181. 
Bakazim, 173. 
Banyans, 16. 

Bencooleen, Tidal rise at, 132. 
Bedouins, 167, 166, 167, 170. 
Belwa, 156. 

Bengal, Bay of. Tidal rise in, 132. 
Beni Ghafir Tribe, 168, 189. 
Beni Hinah Tribe, 188. 
Bepur, 23. 
Berbera, 152, 155. 
Beyla, Bay of, 156. 
Bharuch, 25, 27, 28, 29. 
Bhaunager or Ghadechi River, 17, 1 8. 
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Bhaiinugur, 30. 

BhiUs, 17. 

Bhima, Basin of the, 40. 

-. Eiver, 39. 

■ Valley, Situation of the, 46, 

Bhor, 39. 

BhukH or Bhadri Creek, 26. 

Bijapur, 15. 

Bir Ali, 166, 168, 170. 

Bombay, 23, 123, 131, 133, 136, 141, 
144. 

-^ '■ — Harbour of, 125,138, 140, 141. 

Bank of Soundings, W, ' 

Booah, 15 'J. 

Bor Burhai, 154. 

Bor Kalba, 156. 

Bor Mogah, 157. 

Bor Moog, 156. 

Bori Petha, 42, 44. 

Bramhan Wadi, 42. 

« Petha, 42. 

Brambins, 16. , 

Broad Sand, Tidal rise at, 132. 

Bunna, 175. 

Bur-el-Somal, 152, 158. 

Burgess, J., Index of tho Towns, Villar 
ges, &c. in the Pdna zillah of tho 
Bombay Presidency, with intro- 
ductory' remarks, 39. 

Burmah, 130. 

Burnt Island, 149. 
Burri Tribes, 151. 

Cambay, 133, 

Coast line of, 134, 

Bay of, 135. 

Gulf of, 18, 19, 20, 21, 131, 

135, 137. 

■Remarks on the Gulf of, by 



W. Sowerbj', 17. 

Caspian Sea, 130. 

Ceylon, 136. 

Coal formation, Mr. "Walker's new de- 
ductions regarding, 127, 128, 129. 

Cleveland, 128. 

• Iron beds, 1 31. 

Cochin, 23, 133. 

Colaba, 141. 

Coromandel Coast, '30. 

Cross Island, 141. 

Court, Lt. Charles, 1. 

Curium, 155. 

Dakor, Hindu Shrine, 12. 

Dana, 135. 

Danakil, Tribes of, 5,6. 

• Villages of, 3. 

Daphnon, 156. 
Dar-cl-Harz, 175. 



Darrood Tribe, 151. 

Dasratha, 13. 

Dawes, Edwin, Esq , Notes on Annos- 

ley Bay, 1 . 
Deaybi Tribe, 166, 167. 
Debra Damoo, 182. 
Dekhan, 18. 
Dethma, 179. 
Deyabees, 167, 168. 
Dhadar Eiver, 17, 18. 
Dhdhireh, 189. 
Direction, 23. 
Direction Bank, 140. 
Disa or Devasa Village, 25. 
Dissi, Bay of, 1, 2. 

• Island, 2. 

Dover, 140. 

Dulbanta Country, 145. 
Dulbhanta Tribe, 151. 
Durham, 129. 

Ebir Tribe, 152. 
EgjT)t, 149. 
Elephanta, 140. 
Elephant Cape, 156. 

Eiver, 156. 

Ella Bedouins, Division into 9 classes, 

174. 
Elphinstone Bunders, 1 25. 

. Works, 141. 

England, 29, 125, 131. 
Ethersey, Captain, 24. 
Eyl Dokanaya, 156. 
Eylg^, 154. 
Ezan, 168. 

V 

FitzGerald, Sir Seymour, 141. 
Eudhli Country, Soil and Products of 

174, 175. 

. Journal of the Excur- 
sion made by Captain S. B. Miles, 
in company with Mons. Munzinger, 
from Howr, returning to Aden 
through the ; giving a general de- 
scription of the country and of the 
several Arab Tribes occupying it, 
as also a Eeport upon the Geography 
of the District, by Mons. Munzinger, 
K6. 

Eudhli Tribe, 166, 185. 

'■ Description of, 174. 

• — Sub-di\'i8ion8 of, 174, 

Gaikawad, II. H. the, 15. 
Galla Tongues, 150. 
Geography, Physical, 121. 
Geology, 121. 

Geolof»;ists, modern, four distinctions 
iu the theories of, 123. 
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Gecid. ISS. 



1, 131. 



Gesulti, 144. 
Ghafiri, l(jB. 
Ghats, 18. 
Obod River, 44. 

Valley, 40, M. 

Girdif, 164. 

Gogha, 30. 

Gogo, 137, 139. 

Goodfellow, Captain, Reeearches of, 1 0. 

Good Hope, Cape of, 38, 

Great Indian Ocean, S3. 

Grimsby, 140. 

Guaidafui, Cape, 2S, 151, 154. 

GuntiainLi, 30. 

Gitbut Doknli, . 



g3w 



,16,1 



. uibMh Tribes, 1J4, 148, 151. 
Gnlool, 154. 
Gummush Tribe, 168,17!, 
GopBo, 144, 152, 10ft 

Habab, 163. 

Habban, TBI, 183. 

the Town of, Situation and 

description of, 171, 172. 
Habo, 162. 
Habr Awal Tribes, 151. 

GerhajiH do. 151. 

TulJaala do. ISl. 

Hafoon, 168, 157. 
Hakee Tribe, 173. 
Hansot, 94, 96, 29. 

; Bandur, SO. 

Harucbandragad, S9. 

Description of, 4S,13. 

Hartlepool, 140. 

Haahire, lo5. 

Hanta, ISl, 182. 

Haveli or Jonar Tarf, 42, 44. 

Haveli Talooka, 40. 

Eawke Bay, lidai rise at, 132. 

Eazra, 173. 

Hendoii Bay, li6. 

Hibka,or]iHdHS,iai, 

Himalnj-aB, 124, 1S8. 

Himyars, 187, 16S. 

Himyar HiUs, 184. 

Hirayarites, 167, 173, 184. 

Hiniwt, 188, 189. 

HoR Inland Dock, 140. 

HoUnnd, 90. 

Holyhead, 140. 

Hate To^m, gitiiation and description 

"' •"" "•■), 170, 171. 



made by Captain S. B. Milea in 
company wiUi Monfl. Mun^inger, 
returning to Aden through the 
Vudtli Countrj', giving a general 
description of the couotiy and of Uio 
BETeral Arab Tribes occupying it, as 
also a Beport upon tbo Geography 
of the District by Mona. Munzlnger, 

lea. 
Hugii, as. 

Hul Bu Jeradee Tribe, 173. 
Hull Abdullah, 167. 
Humboldt, ISl. 

Hunda, 151, 163, 154, 166, 157, 
158. 



Hurton, 2. 
Hutu Tribe, 173. 
Hydramaut, 106, 170. 

IbadM Sect, 188. 
Ichthyoaaumfl, 121. 
Illing, 165, 
IndapurTaWka, 46. 
India, 130. 

'Coast line of, 134. 

Coasts of, laa. 

JUinoral reeources of, present 
etate of the knowledge of, 127, 9I& 

"Western, 40. 

Western Coaat of, 23, 136. 
Indian Ocean, 144. 
Indus Mouths, 138. 
Inn, 179. 
Isapur Fort, 40i 

Jaeel Kiver, 155, 156. 
Jar-elce Tribe, 173. 
Jasiihhai Surabhai W. , 15. 
Jai-erilallDiiuaahankiir, Esq., Notes on 

tiie Hot Springs of JjaslindarS In the • 

"Knira ZiUah, 12. 
Jeliel Areea, 175. 
Jebel Qoraal, 164. 
Jebel Murayah, 143. 
Jiddoh, 144. 
Johnston, Keith, Theory of Tides, 133, 

136. 
Jowala, 175. 
Jumbul Hoody, 154. 
Junir, 42, 43, 44, 45. 
Junnar; Description of the Town of, 

44,45. 

Kachh, Coast line of, 134. 

Gulfof, Si 131. 

Tidal riftc at, 139. 
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Kaladra, 26. 

Kaira ZiUah (Gujerat), 112. 

Kaparvanj District, 12, 15. , 

Kara, Valley ofthe,^40. 

Karachi, 131. 

Karachi Harbour, 138, 139. 

Kersilia Bit or Island, 26. 

Kesulli, 15-2. 

Khabr, 181. 

Khumbat or Cambay, Gulf of, 17, 20, 

21, 22, 29. 
Khamila, 175. 
Khand^la, 40. 
Khed Taluka, 40, 44. 

■■ — Situation and description of, 46. 

Khor, 175. 

(or Butralo) Bunder, 154, 156. 

"Hurden, 156. 

Khubur, 173. 
Khyr Tree, 124. 
Kim River, 17, li^. 
Kokadi, Valley of the, 40. 
Kokadneher Tarf, 42, 44. 
Kolis, 16. 
KoU, 152. 
Konkan, 39. 
Koomaylo, 10. 
^ukadi River, 44. 
Kunbis, 16. 
Kurmo, 144. 

L. Agullus Bank, 28. 

Lahej, 175, 162 

Lakhadiv Islands, 23. 

Lasundara, 16. 

■ ^in the Kaira Zillah, Notes 

on the Hot Springs of, by Javerilal 
Umiashunker Yajnik, Esq., 12. 

Lehe, 181. 

Lohogad Fort, 40. 

Lohara, 24. 

LyeU, 121, 123. 

Macquarrie Port, Tidal rise at, 132. 
Madagascar, Tidal rise at, 132. 
Madkhore Tarf, 42, 44. 

Valley, 44. 

Madras, 30, 125, 139. 

-Plains and Hills of, 128. 

Mahri Tribes, 151. 
Mahy River, 17, 18,30, 
Maifa, 178, 181,182, 184. 
Maldiv Islands, 23. 
Maldives, Tidal rise at, 132. 

Male Atol, one of the Maldiv Islands, 
20. ' 

Malhargad Fort, Situation of, 46. 
Mani River, 44. 



Mastodon, 124. 
Marebee Tribe, 173. 
Massua, the Bay of, 1, 2. 
Mawal, 39. 

Talooka, 40, 41, 42. 

Maury, lt21, 122,136, 139. 
Maxfield, W., 1. . 

Mazaganw, 23, 140, 141. 

Mediterranean, 179. 

Mehgam, 24, 26, 28. 

Meit, 165, 156. 

Merkashi Tribe, 168, 174. 

Mersey, 22. 

Midgan Tribe, 152. 

Mijjertheyn Tribe, 143, 144, 148, 149, 
151, 152. 

Miles, Captain S. B., Journal of the Ex- 
cursion made by, in company with 
Mons. Munzinger, from Howr, re- 
turning to Aden through the Fudhli 
Country, and giving a general de- 
scription of the country and of the 
several Arab Tribes occupying it, as 
also a Report upon the Geography 
of the District by Mons. Munzinger, 
166. 

Report on the 

portion of the African Coast in the 
vicinity of Bundur Murayah, the 
chief port of the Mijjertheyn tribe 
of Somalis, 143. 

Miller, Hugh, 123. 

Moculla, 144, 145, 149, 153. 

Minneher Tarf, 42, 44. 

Modeyaum, 154. , 
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